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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TOPOGRA= 
PHY OF TROY, WITH A REVIEW 
OF THE OPINIONS OF PRECEDING 
WRITERS. 


videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas, 


Bellaque jam fama totum vulgata per or- 
bem. 


REMAKKABLE events communicate 

a portion of that interest which they 
themselves possess to inanimate objects 
accidentally associated with them. In 
every country there are places which, 
from their connection with great a- 
chievements or illustrious characters, 
have become a sort of consecrated 
ground, to which pilgrims resort un- 
der the influence of feelings of na- 
tional gratitude, or impelled by the 
desire to honour virtue and genius, 
without regard to the distinctions of 
age or country. Scenes and objects 
possessing no intrinsic beauty or im- 
portance, thus come to surpass in in- 
terest the most sublime of Nature's 
works. The traveller might pass over 
the fields of Runimede, Bannockburn, 
or Marathon, without observing a single 
feature worthy to engage his thoughts 
for an instant. But the moment the 
name is pronounced, a magical influ- 
ence is shed over the landscape,— 
me peoples every rock, and hillock, 
and brook, with imaginary forms, and 
the most inconsiderable objects are sur- 
veyed with an intense feeling of in- 
terest. Thousands in the remotest 
parts of Europe, under the influence 
of such feelings, have hurried on to 
view the vestiges of Roman power, 
of Roman achievement 
» Without stopping to contem-~- 

Plate the of Swits 


zerland. The effect uced on the 
spectator here depends in a very slight 
degree on the absolute importance of 
the events connected in his memory 
with the scene before him, but almost 
entirely on the depth and force of the 
impression made on his mind by those 
treasures of thought, and fancy, and 
sentiment, in which the genius of the 
poet or historian has enyeloped them. 
Distinguished writers thus elevate the 
least attractive scene into “‘ a realm 
of wonders,” and bestow a share of 
their own immortality on objects and 
events without any natural worth or 
dignity. It is a distinction which be- 
longs to the places celebrated in the 
ancient histories of Greece and Rome, 
that the interest they excite extends 
to the whole civilized world. It is 
not even necessary that the events 
from which such places derive their 
importance should be real, The lake 
Avernus is as anxiously visited by the 
curious as the field of Canna; and 
the village of Wyoming will probably 
attract more travellers in future times 
than the town of Hohenlinden. When 
the scene described and the writer 
who describes it belong to ancient 
periods, a new source of interest is 
created. Time gives asort of sublimity 
to actions and characters, as distance 
does to objects, by blending the real 
with the imaginary. Consprenending 
very imperfectly the manners an 

circumstances of the ages when the 
illustrious men of antiquity lived, 
imagination fills up the void of know- 
ledge, and completes their portraits 
from a few simple outlines. In doing 
this, we divest them of those frail- 
ties and defects which seem to spring 
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from the different constitution of mo- reasonable bounds, there is do doubt 
dern society; we magnify their vir- that others, dreading the censures of 
tues and talents, by ascribing to them this stern philosophy, have affected 
greater energy; and, in a word, we an indifference and an_ incredulity 
embody our own ideas of what is which they did not feel. After risking 
grand and beautiful in their charac- their lives among robbers, and half- 
ters. These beings, placed as it were savage Turks, and the leopards of 
on the confines of real and ideal ex- Mount Ida, in exploring the Troad, 
istence, uniting to the mind’s eye the they have ridiculed those as dreamers 
truth of the one with the beauty of and enthusiasts who expected to find 
the other, are wonderfully adapted to any considerable resemblance between 
captivate the imagination. We dwell the poet’s topography and the pre- 
on their powers and virtues with de- sent face of the country. Others who 
light; we ascribe a dignity beyond have engaged in topographical re- 
nature to their actions; and a sort of searches upon places memorable in 
sanctity to those scenes which have ancient history, to shield themselves 
been honoured by their presence. from ridicule, have given out that 
Perhaps the insecurity of which the their object was to elucidate the text 
mind is conscious when indulging of ancient authors. But if their la- 
such sentiments, makes it. doubly bours were confined to this object, 
anxious to seize any circumstance they would terminate within very 


which may connect these half imagi- narrow limits. Of Homer’s poetry it 


nary beings with the realities of our may be truly said, that all that is 
own existence. Hence, partly the- most valuable in it, its imagery and 
pleasure we feel in contemplating the sentiment, its pictures of ancient 
places where great men have lived, manners, and portraits of individual 
the armour they have worn, the ob- character, may be understood and en- 
jects they have handled or used, and joyed without any knowledge of the 
in looking at the scenes on which scene of his story. It is much better 
their eyes have been accustomed daily to acknowledge at once that our ob- 
to dwell. ject in visiting Rome or Athens, Ther- 
No ancient writer certainly has mopyle, or the Troad, is not to correct 
been the object of so much of this our notions of geography, but to gra- 
curious idolatry as Homer. Many tity feelings deeply implanted in our 
cities contended for the honour of his minds, and entwined with our earliest 
birth ; sages and legislators have hon- and strongest associations. It is the 
oured his works as the most perfect of delight we feel in the pursuit which 
human productions ; and conquerors induces us to engage in: it, without 
stopped in their career of conquest inquiring whether we ought te be de- 
to contemplate those fields and rivers lighted or not; and poetry produces 
to which he has given such an im- too many illusions of all sorts, to ren- 
renee celebrity. At the present der this either singular or ridiculous. 
ay his works are, perhaps, more stu- Since the course of our education and 
died, and better understood, than in early studies nourish an enthusiasm 
the days of Virgil or Strabo; and for the classic authors and classic pe- 
though ages have revolved since then, riods, those pursuits ought not to be 
the interest felt in every circumstance deemed useless which afford gratifica- 
connected with them has suffered no tion to so great a number of enlight- 
abatement. Instead of expressing ened men whose minds have received 
surprise, therefore, at the numbers this direction. It is the overflowings 
who have visited and written upon of the enthusiasm excited by their 
the Troad, we rather wonder that a works which chiefly induce us to 
spot hallowed by so many sublime as- attach importance to the places visited 
sociations has been so long neglected. or described by the illustrious an- 
Yet though the researches of some cients,—to the most trifling relics of 
travellers have revived an interest in their private life, and to every object 
the subject, we cannot assure our~ or scene which recalls. them strong! 


selves that it will be lasting. Philo« 

sophy interposing with the question 

of cui bono, denounces such pursuits 

as useless and puerile. And if enthu- 

siasm has transported some beyond 


to our thoughts. We do not thin 

meanly of the Spaniard who travelled 
from his own country to Italy.on — 
pose to see Livy, and who would not 
take a pretty long journey to see such 
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a man as Shakespeare or Washington, 
though it would be foolish to expect 
that this would throw any light on 
the writings of the one, or the actions 
of the other ? So long as men admire 
great actions and illustrious charac- 
ters will these feelings endure ; and 
so long will the enthusiasm of minds 
enlightened and warmed by ancient 
lore, brave peril, disease, and floods, 
to visit the hallowed soil of Greece 
and Rome. 


Yet to the remnants of thy splendour 
past 
Shall pilgrims pensive, but unwearied, 
throng 

Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian 
blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song. 

Long shall thine annals and immortal 
tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a 
shore ; 

Boast of the aged,—lesson of the young,— 

Which sages venerate, and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the muse unveil their awful 


lore. 
« 
Where’er we tread ’tis haunted holy 
ground, 


No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads a- 
round, 

And all the muse’s tale seems truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt 


upon. 


We do not mean to enter into the 
question which hus been stirred as to 
the reality of the Trojan war, because 
we think nothing but a wanton spirit 
of scepticism, or a love of paradox, has 
raised a doubt upon the subject. Gre-« 
cian history and poetry are so full of 
allusiens to it, that, perhaps, there is 
ho event of a date prior to authentic 
records established by such a variety 
of evidence. Itis, indeed, the fulness 


and variety of this evidence which. 


has occasioned its reality to be ques- 
tioned. The vast number of reports 
and traditions found in different and 
distant countries respecting the war, 
certainly prove that some real and 
signal event must have given birth to 
them; and their inconsistency with 
one another, which has made some 
regard the whole as fictions, is nothing 
more than might be expected, since 
scarcely any fact relating to those 
mes has come down to us without 
being disfigured by fables. 
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It seems extraordinary that so much 
difficulty should be experienced in 
identifying the scene of the Trojan 
war. Homer was scarcely less cele- 
brated among the ancients as a geo- 
grapher than as a poet. His allusions 
to different countries and towns have 
been found to convey such accurate 
descriptions of their situation, appear- 
ance, and limits, that three or four 
cases are cited by ancient writers of 
questions respecting a disputed terri- 
tory being settled by a reference to 
his works. Having been so correct 
in such subordinate points, we should 
expect, at least, equal truth and fide- 
lity in the description of the leading 
natural features of the scene of his 
great poem ; especially as he was born 
and lived (according to the most pro- 
bable accounts) in the neighbourhood. 
Besides, it is difficult for those who 
have read his works carefully to be- 
lieve that his local details and inci- 
dents are fictitious. There is not 
only an air of extreme simplicity and 
artlessness about him, but the whole 
texture and management of his poem 
rather induces the belief that he took 
the facts purely as he found them, 
either from a simple love of truth, or 
because the traditions were too recent 
and distinét to admit of his changing 
them for poetical effect. ‘The minute 
manner in which he marks circum- 
stances of space and time in cases 
where it is neither essential to his plan, 
nor contributes to the embellishment 
of his poem; and the consistency of 
his numerous details, a consistency 
only discovered by minute and care 
ful research, and, therefore, certainly 
undesigned, all shew that the poet did 
not invent incidents and local circume 
stances to answer his purpose, but 
that his work, when “ stripped of his 
poetical embellishments, is a consist- 
ent narrative of events related accord- 
ing to the order of time and place, 
when and where they happened.” * 
His machinery, indeed, throws an air 
of fable over his narrative, but we 
have little doubt that in this also he 
only adhered to the traditions current 
among those for whom he wrote. 
These two circumstances afford, per- 
haps, the best criteria for judging of 
the time when the poet tived. is 
fabulous machinery shews, most pro- 
bably, that he did not live among 


* Wood’s Essay on Homer, p. 223. 
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those who were the immediate agents 
in the war; and his minute details, de- 
livered with all the good faith of his- 
tory, shew, on the other hand, that 
he lived at no great distance of time 
after them,—perhaps among their 
children or grandchildren.* With 
such distinct characters of truth in 
his narrative and descriptions, it is 
singular that the researches made to 
ascertain the exact scene of the Iliad 
have been so unsatisfactory. We 
think the difficulties that have em- 
barrassed the subject have arisen 
partly from the traditions of later 
ages, which have been blended in 
our discussions with the poet's de- 
scriptions; partly from changes on 
the face of the country, as well as 
from the want ofa correct delineation 
of its surface ; and partly from errors 

ropagated by rash speculators, who 
me generalized a few facts without 
attending closely to the text of Ho- 
mer. We hope to be able to clear 
up many of these difficulties, and to 
settle some points of capital import- 
ance, which will simplify the labour 
of future inquirers, though we have 
scarcely any thing to propose that de- 
serves the name of a new theory, and 
in many particulars shall have only 
to repeat what has been stated before. 
Our readers, however, must bear with 
some details, which we shall endea- 
vour to confine within as narrow limits 
as possible. 

The map we have prefixed is copied 
from that of Mr Hobhouse, which is 
more detailed than the others we have 
secn; but it has been corrected in 
some particulars by the maps and the 
text of Clarke, Chevalier, Wood, and 
Foster, in Walpole’s Memoirs. It is 
but very imperfect, as we shall after- 
wards see, but it seems more trust- 
worthy than any of the others. 

Surabo, who lived about 1200 years 
after Homer, describes the region of 
the Troad at considerable length in 
his 13th book, chiefly on the autho- 
rity of Demetrius of Scepsis, for he 
appears uot to have visited the place 
himself. He informs us that no ves- 
tiges of the town then remained ; 
(Strabo, Edit. Amsteledami, 1707, 
P+ 895 ;) but he endeavours to fix its 
Situation by reasonings founded on 


* See Wood's Essay, p. 215. In verse 
486, Book 2d, he disclaims all immediate 
personal knowledge of the events of the war. 
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the text of Homer; and the position 
he assigns to it seems to have been 
near the present village of Chiblak, 

The first modern who bestowed 
much pains in endeavouring to clear 
up the topography of Troy was Mr 
Wood in 1750. He easily found the 
river Scamander, but he could not 
find a stream corresponding to the 
Simois till he went twenty miles from 
the sea, and beyond this he was oblig. 
ed to place his Troy among the hills, 
a situation so completely at variance 
with the text of Homer, as to induce 
a belief, that all attempts to reconcile 
the poet’s descriptions with the exist« 
ing features of the country were hope- 
ess. 

In 1785 M. Chevalier, a French. 
man, not discouraged by the bad suc- 
cess of Mr Wood, examined a part of 
the Troad with great minuteness, and 
read the result of his researches be« 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1791. He imagined that he had 
discovered all the leading places and 
objects mentioned by Homer, and 
even some remains of Troy itself, 
though in Strabo’s days it was sup- 
posed that every vestige of the town 
iad disappeared. His theory was 
very ingenious, but was supported by 
the most disingenuous means. It was 
combated by Mr Bryant, and by a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review who 
had visited the place. It was sup- 
ported by Mr Morritt, and illus- 
trated in splendid drawings by Mr 
Gell ; and from a work lately pub- 
lished, it appears still to have some 
partisans. * 

Dr Clarke, in the second part of his 
Travels, has bestowed three chapters 
on the road. He ascertained one 
point of much importance, the situa- 
tion of New Ilium, (the Ilium of Stra- 
bo ;) but in other respects his diseus- 
sions and remarks have rather tended 
to perplex the subject. 

Mr Hobhouse, after a very patient 
examination of the country, and a full 
and learned discussion of the most 
material topics connected with it, 
comes to the conclusion, that all the 
hypotheses hitherto advanced are un- 
satisfactory, and that it is scarcely 
possible, by any mode of explanation, 
to reconcile the existing features 
the Troad with the poet's topography- 


* Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Rure- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, 1817. 
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Mr Walpole’s- Memoirs, published 
in 1817, contain a few additional de- 
tails, with a map by Mr L. Foster, 
but they scarcely throw any new light 
on the subject. Major Rennell also 
has published observations on the site 
of Troy, (not founded on personal ob- 
servation,) but we have not seen 
them. 

Geographical situation of the Plain 
of T'roy.—Among the multitude of 
topics connected with the Trojan to- 
pography, which have been the sub- 
ject of controversy, it has been dis- 
puted whether the plain country ly~ 
ing along the south side of the Dar- 
danelles be the territory alluded to 
by the poet- And, with reference to 
this question, it has been maintained, 
that the name Hellespont, so often 
used by Homer, and formerly given 
tothe Dardanelles, was likewise ap- 
plied to the northern part of the Egean 
sea as far as Lectum. Without en- 
tering at length into this discussion, 
we may observe, that by Strabo and 
Pausanias the name of Hellespont was 
restricted to the narrow canal; and 
that these writers, with all the ancient 
Greeks, we believe, without exception, 
held the country alluded to to be the 
a of Troy. But Homer seems to 

ave put this beyond a doubt, by two 
circumstances, 1. The Hellespont, at 
or within which the ships were sta- 
tioned, (B. xv. v. 233. B. xviii. v. 
a is described as the boundary of 
the Thracians, and is termed 
the “ rushing,” or “ swiftly flowing,” 
(B. ii. v. 845, B. xii. v. 30.) an epithet 
singularly descriptive of a strait which 
has a constant current, like a river at 
the rate of three miles an hour, 
(Wood’s Essay, p. 320,) but not appli- 
cable to the Egean sea, which has no 
tides. 2, Neptune observed the bat- 
tles from Samothrace, a station evi- 
dently better adapted for surveying 
this than any other part of the coast ; 
and after going to Egas in Eubcea, he 
returned through the sea, and leaving 
his chariot in a cavern between Imbros 
and Tenedos, went into the Greek 
camp. (B. xiii. v. 10—88.) It is not 
poate to point out the mouth of the 
lellespont more precisely. 

We learn ftom Homer that’ Troy 
Was situated in a plain ‘below Mount 

da, not far from’ the Hellespont, and 
etween the rivers Scamander and 
ois, which met ‘before they fell in- 
sea. The Greeks were encamp- 
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ed on the shore of the Hellespont, at 
or near the common mouth of these 
rivers, and on the same side with the 
Scamander, for they crossed that river 
only in going to Troy. ‘Their ships 
were drawn up on the sandy shore in 
several lines, between which were the 
tents, and latterly the whole were 
protected by a wall flanked with tow- 
ers, and a ditch with palisades. Of 
the two rivers the Scamander was the 
most distinguished, and was honoured 
as a god. This outline of Homer’s 
topography will enable the reader to 
enter more readily into the investiga~ 
tions which follow. The details will 
be developed in the course of our dis~ 
cussions. 

The modern Troad.—The district 
considered as the Troad at present 
consists of a plain of no great extent, 
lying along the southern shore of the 
Hellespont. It is watered by a river 
called the Mendere. ‘This name, it 
is said, was first mentioned as that of 
the river by Lady M. W. Montague ; 
and it has been repeated by many 
subsequent travellers. Mr Hobhouse 
denies that the river is at present 
known in the country by this name ; 
but the statement of this intelligent 
traveller would have had greater weight 
had he told us what was its modern 
name in the plain. The Greek guides, 
however, employed by Messrs Hunt 
and Carlyle, called it sometimes Men- 
dere and sometimes Scamander, (Wale 

le’s Memoirs,) the one evidently 

ing the common name, and the 
other the name they had learned from 
European travellers. It is nearly dry 
in summer, but presents a current 300 
feet broad in winter, and overflows 
the plain to some distance from its 
banks. Its source is a magnificent 
cascade iff Mount Ida; about forty 
miles up the country, which pours out 
its waters oe the whole year. 
The next stream in importance is the 
Thymbrek or Gheumbrek, lyingnorth- 
ward of the Mendere, but much smal~ 
ler, and rising also in Mount Ida. It 
is apparently about fourteen or fifteen 
miles in length, and ends in a marsh 


near the mouth of the Mendere. The 


third stream in point of size is the ri- 
vulet of Bournabashi, about eight or 
nine miles in length, rising near the 
village of that name from 40 springs, 
running nearly parallel to the Men- 


dere on its southern side, and i 
this river about two miles 
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from its mouth. Its stream, unlike 
those of the other rivers, continues 
without abatement all the year. Its 
waters were diverted into anew chan- 
nel in the course of last century, by a 
canal fifteen feet wide, by which they 
are now conveyed to the Egean sea; 
and near its new mouth it receives a 
small stream supposed to be the Am- 
nis Navigabilis of Pliny. ‘The fourth 
stream in importance is the water of 
Califit ; it is merely a mountain tor- 

rent, five or six = & long, and dry 
in sumimer, which joins the Mendere 
on the east side. A still smaller tor- 
rent fulls into the Mendere higher up 
on the same side, called the brook of 
Atche Keun. ‘There is besides a brook 
called. Kamara Sou, which falls into 
the Hellespont about two miles east- 
ward of the mouth of the Mendere, 
It seems to have been sometimes con- 
founded with the Thymbrek, and 
may, perhaps, be the Palescamander 
of Pliny. 

A range of high grounds, present- 
ing craggy cliffs to the west, passes 
alony the shore of the Egean sea trom 
the new mouth of the Bournabashi ri- 
vulet to the promontory of Sigeum, 
where they terminate. From_ this 
point the shore continues open to 
‘lepe Gheulu, where the cliffs again 
begin and pass along the south-eastern 
shores of the Hellespont for many 
miles. From the heights at Sigeum 
the ground descends gently to the 
Mendere ; the shore, which is sandy, 
terminates in a flat tongue of land, 
formed, as Dr Clarke thinks, by the 
river, and on which the castle of 
Koum Kale stands. From the mouth 
of the Mendere eastward to ‘lepe 
Gheulu, a distance of two miles and a 
half, the shore is a marsh, rtly CO- 
vered with reeds, with pools of salt 
water intermixed. ‘The extent of the 
marsh is traced on the map. The 
plain commencing below the heights 
on the Egean sea consists properly of 
two divisions; the one extending 
south-eastward along both sides of 
the Mendere, the other eastward a- 
long the ‘Thymbrek. An irregular | 
range of low eminences projecting 
westward from the roots of Mount 
Ida separates these two divisions. On 
a epot in the plain, called Palaio Cali- 
fat, somewhat raised and near the ter- 
mination of these eminences, are ruins 
which have been ascertained to be 
those of New Llium, a city existing in 
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Strabo’s time. Another range of low 
hills extends westward towards Tepe 
Gheulu, skirting the southern coast 
of’ the Hellespont ; and a third bounds 
the plain on the south and south. 
west, reaching from Bournabashi to 
the new channel of the rivulet. A 
number of ‘Tumuli or barrows are dis. 
persed over the district. That named 
Udjec ‘Tepe, (the word tepe is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of the Greek 
T'aphos, a sepulchre,) which is about 
100 feet high, is the largest and most 
conspicuous. Next to it in magni- 
tude are those marked A and B. There 
are three along the shore between 
Cape Sigeum and the Mendere, 
which are mentioned by Strabo, and 
have been assigned to Achilles, (C, 
Patroclus, (D,) and Antilochus, 
The Tepe Gheulu is the tumulus of 
Ajax alluded to by Strabo and Pliny ; 
and the point on which it stands is 
the promontory of Rheteum. 

Out of this variety of objects it is 
not difficult to find materials for the 
construction of a theory; and the 
task is so much the easier, as Homer, 
though he mentions many objects and 
places, in general alludes to them as 
things known, without formally de- 
scribing their appearance or situation, 
and, of course, sa room for fancy 
to frame a scene for itself. It is only 
by diligently comparing his occasional 
notices and allusions, that we can at- 
tain to any certain conclusions with 
regard to the topography of this in- 
teresting district. 

Chevalier’s Hypothesis.—In speak- 
ing of the hypoth ses which have been 
proposed, to reconcile the existing face 
of the country with Homer’s <ctails, 
that of Chevalier is entitled to the first 
consideration, for its boldness. Ac- 
cording to this speculator, the rising 
ground behind Bournabashi, N, js the 
site of ‘Troy, and the summit of the hill 
which terminates in precipices rising 
about. 400 feet above the Mendere, 
marks the site of the acropolis or cita- 
del. ‘The three tumuli on the sum- 
mit are those of Hector, Priam, and 
Paris. The Simois of Homer is the 
large river Mendere, and the Scaman- 
der is the small rivulet of Bourna- 
bashi. Of the 40 springs of this r- 
vulet, there is one that throws up 4 
large quantity of water, and has 4 
cloud over it in winter, which, accord- 
ing to him, is the hot spring of Ho- 
mer, and another near it is the 
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ring. Udjee Tepe is the tumulus 
of Ksyetes, where the Trojan scout 
Polites was stationed to observe the 
motions of the Greeks. ‘The Scaman- 
drian plain, which was the scene of 
most of the battles, is the marshy 
ground between the Mendere ani the 
rivulet of Bournabashi. ‘The station 
of the Grecian fleet extended from the 
Sigean to the Rhetean promontory, a 
distance of three miles and a half, as 
stated by Pliny. He finds the Cal- 
licolone in the hill G on the north 
side of the Mendere, near Atche Keu. 
‘Yo the barrows along the shore from 
Sigeum to Rheteum, he gives the 
names we have mentioned ; but he 
calls the barrow F near the junction 
of his Simois and Scamander, the 
tomb of lus. The valley of the 
Thymbrek is the Thymbra of Ho- 
mer, and the river is the Thymbrius_ 
of Strabo. 

The learned were for some time 
captivated by this which 
pretended to assign the scene of every 
incident related by the poet, and the 
situation of every object named by 
him. It had some plausible circum- 
stances in its favour, but truth com- 
pels us to say, that it was supported 
also by means which disgraced its au- 
thor, by misquotations and garbled 
statements, and by falsifying the po- 
sitions of the leading objects in the 
'The numerous errors and de- 
usions to which it has given birth, 
have been among the greatest obsta- 
cles to the elucidation of Homer’s to- 
pography ; and when its foundations 
are closely examined, its insufficiency, 
think, must become incontesta- 

It sets out by denying what may 
he considered one of the best esta- 
hlished facts connected with the geo- 
raphy ot the T'road,—that the Men- 
dere of the present day is the Sca- 
mander of Homer. At least, if’ it is 
not, it will be vain to look for any 
other river corresponding with it so 
accurately in all the essential features 
of the poet’s description. ‘The Sca- 
ander is generally mentioned with 
some epithet expressive of its pre- 
‘minent importance among the ‘l'ro- 
Jin rivers, and the high veneration 
with which it was regarded. It is 
repeatedly called Babu 
*ns, “ the great river with deep 
Whirlpools,” the vortiginous Sca- 


mander,” * the wide flowing river,” 
VOL, Vi. 


(B. xiv. v. 433. B. xx. v. 73. B. xxi. 
v. 2, 15, 130,) which bore away men 
and horses on its impetuous flood, 
(B. xxi. v. 11—15,) whose waters, 
overflowing the plain, threatened to 
overwhelm Achilles. (B. xxi. v. a 
All these expressions may be appliec 

without hyperbole to the Mendere, 
which is by far the largest river in 
the district, and in the season of its 
floods presents a volume of water from 
200 to 300 feet broad, and of great 
depth, often inundating the adjacent 
lain to a considerable distance. 
Clarke’s ‘Travels, Vol. III. 8vo. p. 
137-8. Hobhouse, p.711.) But they 
are not merely unsuitable but ludi- 
crous when applied to the insignificant 
rivulet of Bournabashi, only fifteen 
feet wide, and choked in many places 
with reeds. (Hobhouse, p. 712.) It 
not only had the first place among all 
the ‘Trojan streams, to which its su- 
perior magnitude entitled it, but when 
named with seven other rivers that 
flow from Ida, it is distinguished from 
them all by the epithet divine,” 


(B. xii. v. 21,) which is often applied 
to it on other occasions; it was, in 
fact, honoured as a deity, and is men- 
tioned among the gods friendly to the 
Trojans. (B. xxi. v. 130. B. xx. v, 
73.) The expression, “ Scamander 
sprung from Jove,” so often used, 
(B. xiv. v. 434, &c.) is happily ex- 

lained when applied to the Mendere, 

y the circumstances of its origin. It 
bursts at onee into day by a noble cas- 
cade, which issues from Mount Coty- 
lus, the highést part of Ida, a oe 
from which Jupiter manifested his 
power, and which is still covered with 
the ruins of temples dedicated to him. 
(B. xxiv. v. 808. Clarke, III. 183.) 
Even the yellow colour of its waters, 
noticed by every traveller, (Clarke, 
Ill, 222. Hobhouse, 710,) is most ex- 
pressively indicated by the word Xan- 
thus, “ yellow,” which, according to 
Homer, was the name of the river a- 
inong the gods, - the more ancient 
pre Scamander, its name among 
mortals, being derived from Scaman- 
drius the first king of Troy. It is no 
less certain; that the Mendere is the 
Scamander of Herodotus, who lived 
about 600 years after Homer ; for that 
historian tells us, (Book vii.) that 
Xerxes, on his march from Antandros 
to Abydus, had Mount Ida on his left, 
(Chevalier, to serve his own purpose 
translates it, that he passed on the lett 
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of Mount Ida,) and after drinking of 
the river, came to Troy. Now, this 
is perfvctly intelligible, if Xerxes pas~ 
sed through the defile to the north of 
Gargarus, and descended by the ter- 
tile plain of Beyramitch, for wherever 
‘Troy was situated in the plain below, 
he would first come to the river ; but 
it is absurd to suppose that he should 
conduct his army along the banks of 
the Mendere, and not suffer them to 
drink till they came to the rivulet of 
Bournabashi. It is equally certain 
that the Mendere is the Scamander 
of Strabo, who flourished about 400 
years after Herodotus; for he dis- 
tinctly describes it as rising in Mount 
Cotylus in Ida, and falling into the 
sea near Sigeum, (Strabo, p. 8938.) 
These testimonies, taken in con- 
nection with the modern name of 
Mendere, form a chain of evidence 
which carries up the identity of the 
river to a remote antiquity ; and when 
we reflect on the deep interest which 
the Trojan war excited among all the 
neighbouring nations, and the in- 
portance attached to the spot for so 
many ages, we can scarcely believe 
that this chain of evidence would fail 
in the last link ; we can scarcely be- 
lieve that the name of Scamander was 
transferred from the rivulet of Bour- 
nabashi to the Mendere * in the early 
times, when all those associations 
which gave an interest to the scene 
were fresh in the minds of the inha- 
bitants of the country. In fact, hun- 
dreds of examples might be cited to 
shew that the names of rivers and 
mountains in most countries have sur- 
vived repeated revolutions, which 
scarcely left any thing else unaltered. 
Chevalier endeavours to get quit of 
the objections drawn from the size of 
the river, by arguments fully as ab- 
surd as the opinions they are brought 
to support. He supposes that the 
battle of the 21st book took place be- 
low the confluence of Ais Simois and 
Scamander, and that the latter, be- 
cause of the constancy of its waters, 
gave its name to the united stream. 
But when did it ever happen, that a 
trifling brook, scarcely larger than a 


* This is the supposition adopted by 
Barbie de Bocage in the last edition of 
his maps to Anacharsis, in order to re- 
concile the dreams of Chevalier with the 
statements of Strabo, and other ancient 
writers, 


[March 
common ditch, gave its name to a 
river like the Mendere, 40 or 50 
miles long? Besides the title of the 
‘* oreat river, with deep gulfs,” or 
whirlpools, is given to the Scamander 
in the 20th book, without any refer. 
ence to the place where Achilles and 
the ‘Trojans plunged in, (v. 73;) and 
the same expression, without the 
epithet “ great,” is used in speaking 
of that part of the river which was 
near the town, (B. xxi. v. 603.) If 
the battle of the 2ist book was fought 
in the middle of the united streams, 
why should Scamander call on the 
Simois to join him with all his tor- 
rents, (B. xxi. v. 308,) since their 
waters were already mingled? and 
since ‘Troy was placed«between the 
rivers, if Achilles and the Trojans 
crossed below their junction, they 
must necessarily have crossed the Si- 
mois by itself again, before they reach- 
ed the town. But there is not a word 
in the poet to support either of these 
suppositions ; and had Homer intend- 
ed simply to inform us that the war- 
riors crossed the Scamander only, he 
would certainly have expressed him- 
self in the very words he has used. 
But the title of the Mendere to be 
considered as the Scamander of Ho- 
mer is prodigiously strengthened, 
when we examine the pretensions of 
its rival, and the other circumstances 
connected with Chevalier’s hypothe- 
sis. We have already remarked, that 
the size of the rivulet of Bournabashi 
is such, as no reasonable exercise ot 
poetic licence could amplify to “ a 
great vortiginous river.” Besides, it 
does not rise in Mount Ida where Sca- 
mauder rose, (B. xii. v. for its 
source lies considerably below jis site 
of ‘Troy, and if he chuses to call this 
height Mount Ida, then ‘Troy was not 
in the plain where Homer placed it, 
** quippe nondum Ilios sacra én campo 
editicata erat,” (B. xx. v. 216 ;) nor 
would Agenor, standing near the 
town, and of* course on Mount Ida, 
according to this supposition, have 
proposed flying to this mountain as to 
a distant place, (B. xxi. v. 557.) Its 
true that Troy was on an eminence 
though in the plain, but it is equally 
true that the plain extended closely 
round the city, for Hector, flying 
round it, kept near the city, and yet 
his course was in the plain, (B. xx. 
v. 199.) Where Chevalier would 
find such a plain round his Troy 00 
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the hill of Bournabashi, 300 or 400 
feet high, (Hobhouse, p. 765,) we do 
not know. He has, however, another 
difficulty still greater on his hands ; 
for it is impossible to run round his 
Troy at all, as the precipices which 
bound the site on the east are 400 
feet high. He therefore maintains 
that Hector only ran in a circular di- 
rection near the city, and in front of 
it, (p. 81.) Homer, however, has 
taken such pains to give us definite 
ideas on the subject, that he three 
times uses an expression, CB. xxii. v. 
165, 168, we which has always 
been understood to signify that the 
flight was round the city, till Cheva- 
lier found it indispensable to his pur- 
pose that it should mean something 
contrary. His criticism and Mr Dal- 
ziel’s on the preposition #eg: may be 
very ingenious, but if they be just, 
we can only regret that the poverty 
of the Greek language put it out of 
the poct’s power to tell us that one 
man followed another round the walls 
of atown ; for had the fact really been 
s0, he could not have used any more 
precise expressions than those he has 
employed. ‘Io be serious, so distinct 
is Homer’s account of this incident, 
that we should consider the objection 
founded on this -passage alone as de- 
cisive against the truth of Chevalier’s 
opinions. 

The site of Chevalier’s Troy is a- 
bout eleven miles from the sea; a 
distance irreconcileable with the fact, 
that the two armies fought four times 
over this space on the day when Pa- 
troclus was killed; for the Greeks 
were twice at 'T'roy, and twice driven 
back to the ships. The fires kindled 
by the Trojans in camp between the 
Seamander and the entrenchments, 
must have been, according to Che- 
valier, at least seven miles from the 
town ; and in these circumstances, it 
seems rather inconsistent in Agamem- 
non, who saw them at the distance of 
one or'two miles, to speak of them as 

burning before Troy.” We might 
object also to the necessity of the ‘T'ro- 
Jan women giving up the practice of 
song to the springs with their linen, 
from fear of the Greeks, if the springs 
were so near the town, and ten miles 
from the camp. But there are ob- 
Jections of greater weight than these. 
The Greeks drew up for battle on 

the plain or meadow of Scamander,” 
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observed, that Chevalier’s Scamander 
skirts the principal plain, but cannot 
properly be said to bein it ; and that, 
according to his theory, it should ra- 
ther be called the plain of Simois. 
Passing over this difficulty, however, 
we have next to observe, that the le- 
vel ground between his Scamander 
and Simois, which he considers as the 
scene of most of the battles, is onl 

about a mile and a half wide, (though 
he has stretched it out to more than 
two miles,) while the half of it next 
his Scamander is, and probably al- 
ways was, amarsh, (Hobhouse, p.712,) 
little deserving of the epithet ‘* flow~ 
ery,” (B. ii. v. 467,) and not at all a- 
dapted for military movements. ‘The 
two “* broad armies” (B. iv. 209, 436) 
then amounting to 50,000 men each, 
including many charioteers and bodies 
of cavalry, had only a stripe of land 
less than a mile in breadth to ma- 
neeuvre and fight on; that is, a space 
which would allow 2500 men to draw 
up in front; or if we suppose the 
whole ground good from the one 
stream to the other, it would admit of 
3800 men in front. We need make 
no comments on such an absurdity. 
According to the most reasonable ideas 
of the order of battle and mode of 
fighting then practised, the armies 
would require a breadth of three miles 
for their operations, and such a breadth 
they could have by extending their 
lines to the other side of the Mendere. 
Two thirds of each army must there- 
fore have been on the east side of his 
Simois ; the Simoisian plain, even on 
his own hypothesis, must have been 
the principal field of battle, and the 
main body of the Greeks must have 
crossed that river twice every time 
they advanced to ‘Troy. Yet Homer 
speaks only of crossing the Scamander, 
and though the fighting extended to 


the banks of Simois, many circum- 


stances shew that the banks of Sca- 
mander were the scene of most of the 
contests. 

We shall not press him with the 
polpable absurdity of making the 
Greek camp extend from Sigeum to 
Rheteum, over a space of three and a 
half miles, with a river and a marsh 
in the midst of it; because, in this 
instance, he has only adopted an error 
as old as the days of Pliny ; and also, 
because he has encumbered himself 
with this difficulty without any ne- 


(B. ii, v. 465, 467.) Now, it will be cessity. 
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But the misconception which has 
been at the bottom of all Chevalier’s 
errors, regards the celebrated springs 
of Bournabashi. Believing as Pope, 
Dacier, and others had done, that the 
springs near the city, (where Hector 
was slain,) which Homer calls foun- 
tains of Scamander, were the proper 
sources of that river, he hastily con- 
cluded that it rose under the walls 
of Troy, though the poet placed its 
source in Mount Ida, fs. xii. v. 19,) 
and the city in the plain, (B. xx. v. 
216.) Setting out from this errone- 
ous idea, he was led into a labyrinth 
of difficulties, and all his subsequent 
reasonings were vitiated. Having 
found two springs corresponding in 
some with the dosms 
of Ilomer, he instantly concluded that 
Troy was in the neighbourhood, and 
that the little rivulet to which they 
gave birth must be the Scamander. 
-But since the, fountains in the plain 
could not be the sources of the river 
in the mountain, the former could on- 
ly inean springs near the river, whose 
waters either fell into it, or were de- 
rived from it. ‘This explanation, 
which is as ancient as Strabo, (p. 898,) 
is curiously illustrated and confirmed 
by an observation of Mr Wood's, who 
says, “‘ he saw the Scamander in its 
lowest state, when it had not water 
sufficient to support one continued 
current from its source to the sea. It 
consisted of a succession of several 
small streams produced from different 
springs, all which were absorbed in 
the gravelly channel after a short and 
languid course,” (Essay on Homer, 
p- 326.) Wesee, therefore, that the 
state of this river was such as to bring 
its separate fountains or feeders strik- 
ingly into view ; and the apparent in- 
consistency of the poet is so happily 
explained by this circumstance, as al- 
most to become a new proof of his ac- 
curacy. 

But the springs at Bournabashi cor- 
respond but imperfectly, after all, to 
the Trojan fountains. Homer names 
but two, and of these there are forty. 
One of Homer's throws up “ hot wa- 
ter, and has a cloud of smoke over it ;” 
** the other flows forth in summer, as 
cold as the hail, the snow, and the 
ice.” Chevalier says, one of his sprin 
is always hot, but has a cloud over it 
only in winter; the other is always 
cold, (p 80.) Dr Clarke, however, 
found by the thermometer, that all 
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the springs were hot, and that the ap- 
parent difference of temperature arose 
trom the water in what is called the 
hot spring boiling up in large quanti. 
ties, while that of the others, issuing 
through small crevices, is cooled be. 
fore it collects into a body of any size, 
The temperature, according to Dr 
Clarke, is 62°, (Vol. III. 141,) accord. 
ing to Mr Gell 64°, and according to 
the Reviewer 57°, (Ed. Rev. VI. 270 ;) 
but these, as well as many other tra. 
vellers who have come after them, all 
agree that the water is warm. These 
springs, in truth, seem to have 
wrought as wonderful a change on 
all who approached them, as the Cas- 
talian fountain did on the votaries of 
the Muses. That Homer should take 
the liberty of calling water at 62° 
hot or cold, as answered his purpose, 
is less surprising than the extraordi- 
nary fact, that so many learned, phi- 
losophical, and scientific travellers, 
should all mistake cold for hot springs. 
Such assuredly is the case. We need 
scarcely state the well known prin- 
ciple, that water, which comes from a 
considerable depth, has the same tem- 
perature as the interior of the earth, 
which corresponds to the mean tem- 
perature of the year; and this, of 
course, is higher in winter than the 
temperature of the surface, and lower 
in summer. When a spring like the 
supposed hot spring at Bournabashi 
throws up a large quantity of water 
in a body in cold weather, this water 
having the stationary temperature of 
the interior of the ground, and com- 
ing suddenly in contact with air much 
colder than itself, the condensation of 
its vapour produces that appearance 
of smoke which we observe over rivers 
and lakes when a frost comes on sud- 
denly. But when the water issues 
out in small quantities, and creeps 
along the cold surface, its heat is dis- 
sipated before it collects into a body 
large enough to afford a visible mass 
of vapour. lt is truly astonishing, 
that the travellers, when told that the 
water was warm in winter, and cold 
in summer, did not at once recognise 
the popular and very natural descrip- 
tion of a deep spring. The fact of 
fishes playing in the very basin of the 
hot spring, might have undeceived 
Dr Clarke. On consulting a. table 
of Professor Leslie's, (Supplement to 
Ency. Brit. Article Climate, p. 180,) 
we find that the mean temperature 
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ear in the latitude of Bournaba- 
a (ave) is 62.6, and had we been 
asked, a priori, what would be the 
temperature of a cold spring in the 
road coming from a depth, we should 
have named the very degree which 
Dr Clarke’s thermometer indicated. 
There are hot springs in the district 
at Lidyah Haman, but there is no- 
thing equivocal in these, as their tem- 
erature is 142°. ‘The springs at 
Bournabashi then are all co/d springs, 
and the only matter of surprise is, 
that so obvious a fact escaped notice 
so long. 

If any person thinks with Mr Gell 
and Dr Clarke, that the appearance 
of the springs, and the popular belief’ 
concerning their temperature, fur- 
nishes a sufficient groundwork for the 
poet’s description, we do not object 
greatly to the conclusion ; but then 
it is evident, that any two deep springs 
in the district similarly circwmstan- 
ced, will exhibit the phenomena of a 
hot and a cold spring equally well. 
And as Dr Clarke says, that the whole 
country is full of springs, hot and 
cold, (Vol. {1I. p. 187,) we need not 
sacrifice truth and consistency in a 
vain attempt to make the forty springs 
of Bournabashi correspond with the 
Of Homer. It is worth 
while farther to observe, that we have 
a proof from natural philosophy, that 
the poet’s description cannot be liter- 
ally true ; for no spring in the lower 
— of the Troad can be as cold as 

ail or ice in summer, or indeed can 
have a lower temperature than 62°, 
whether it is deep seated or near the 
surface. If the water is not cold 
enough for Homer’s description, as 
the Reviewer maintains, (K. R. VI. 
p. 270,) we may be quite certain, he 
will never find any Pete there, un- 
less he ascend Mount Ida. But as 
the poet connected the coldness of the 
one fountain with summer, wemay pro- 
bably infer that the heat of the other 
was in the same way confined to the 
winter, and that both springs con- 
sisted merely of water of the standard 
temperature of the climate, assuming 
the appearance of hot or cold accord- 
ing as it came rapidly or slowly to the 
surface. This view of the question 
may simplify the subject to future 


travellers, 
We cannot. part with Chevalier 


Without noticing the frauds of his 
map. We were at first at a loss to 
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account for the extreme want of re- 
semblance between his plan of the 
Troad and every other we had seen. 
At length we discovered that the map 
was framed to support the theory, and 
that the positions and appearance of’ 
all the leading objects in the plain 
were purposely falsified. The maps 
of Mr Hobhouse and Mr Foster re- 
present the shore from the Mendere 
to Tepe Gheulu as nearly an entire 
marsh ; but as Chevalier makes it a 
part of the Greek camp, he removes 
the marsh from the coast altogether, 
and places it at some distance up the 
Mendere, where it would help out his 
account of the night adventure of 
Ulysses and Diomed. To make a 

roper field of battle for the armies, 

e carries the Mendere eastward, and 
by this means widens the plain be- 
tween it and the rivulet to two miles 
and a half, which is nearly double its 
actual breadth, according to the maps 
of Hobhouse, Foster, and Clarke, 
Aware of the strong claims of the 
ground between the Mendere and the 
Thymbrek to be considered as the 
Trojan plain, he has contracted it to 
about one-third of its true dimensions, 
partly by carrying the Mendere east- 
ward, as already observed, and partly 
by transferring the Thymbrek a mile 
and a half southward of its true posi- 
tion. ‘This last must have been done 
purely for the purpose we have meh- 
tioned, for it does not otherwise 
strengthen his opinion. In truth, 
his map is altogether an imposition, 
and leaves those who confide in it, no 
alternative but to adopt his hypothe- 
sis, or abandon the subject as hope- 
less. Of that hypothesis, we think 
we have undermined the only remain- 
ing support in init bn. the import- 
ance of the celebrated springs, and we 
trust it will be no longer suffered to 
confuse our ideas of the Trojan topo- 
graphy. 

Dr Clarke's Opinions.—Dr Clarke, 
warned by,the errors of Chevalier, 
proposes no system of his own, but 
throws out a number of opinions, pos 
sessing a greater or less degree of evi- 
dence, of which the following is the 
substance. According to him, the 
Mendere is the Scamander ; the rivu- 
let of Califat is the Simois ; the Thym- 
brek is the Thymbrius ; and the val-' 
ley, Homer’s Thymbra. The Grecian 
camp was on the east side of the Men- 


dere, towards Tepe Gheulu, which is 
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the tomb of Ajax; the tumuli on 
the west side of the Mendere are those 
of Achilles and the other chiefs; the 
Throsmos, or moundof the plain, is the 
ridge M, near Chiblak, He ascertain- 
ed that the ruins at Palaio Califat are 
those of New Ilium, a point of much 
importance, which led him to fix the 
site of Troy at or near Chiblak, where 
Strabo placed it. Udjec Tepe is the 
tomb of Esyetes. He thinks it possi- 
ble that the springs of Bournabashi 
may be the hot and cold fountains of 
Homer, (in which case Troy must be 
placed at Bournabashi ;) but they are 
not sources of the Scamander, and 
they are all warm springs.—( Vol. MI. 
p. 143, 212.) 

The examination of these opinions 
will not detain usiong. Indeed, we 
cannot help being astonished that a 
person of the Doctor’s learning and 
tulents should put forth such a mass 
of crude conjectures, which can nei- 
ther be made consistent with one an- 
other, nor reconciled with the text of 
Homer or Strabo. The discovery of 
the position of New Llium, instead of 
throwing a new light on the labyrinth 
of’ the 'T'road, has only led him deeper 
into darkness and confusion. 

If ‘Troy was at Chiblak, its position, 
according to his scheme, was not be- 
tween the Simojs and Scamander, 
where Homer placed it, but between 
the Simois and Thymbrius. The 
Greeks, if posted at the bay V, (Vol. 
III. p. 205,) in advancing to Troy, 
always cross the 
which Homer never mentions, and ne- 
ver cross the Scamander at all, which 
is the only river he places on their 
route. ‘Though we must take such 
streams as the country now affords, 
we cannot easily reconcile ourselves to 
recognise a brook five or six miles long, 
scarcely worthy of a place in a county 
map, as Homer’s Simeis, which hur- 
ried down stones and trunks of trees 


in its impetuous course. The plain 


between the Simois and Scamander, 
where the battle in the 6th book was 
fought by two armies of 50,000 men, 
is, according to this theory, a narrow 
stripe of land, where 2000 men could 
not draw up abreast. The Throsmos, 
which Homer makes close to the Gre- 
cian camp, and far from Troy, is here 
close to Troy, and far from the camp. 
The Doctor's naval station and camp 
are on that precise spot which an army 
would certainly avoid, for it is a marsh, 


and most probably was never any 
thing else. He cites Strabo’s autho. 
rity for placing it here; but Strabo 
mentions the opinion only to condemn 
it. His tumulus of Esyetes is farther 
from his Greek camp than Troy itself, 
and in such a situation as no mortal 
would think of choosing for the sta. 
tion of a scout in such circumstances, 
The Doctor, in short, having specu- 
lated apparently without any adequate 
idea of the objects to be illustrated, 
has only heaped together absurdities, 

The strange errors of these inquir- 
ers seem to afford little hope of arriy- 
ing at a satisfactory explanation of the 
Trojan topography. But the difficul- 
ties they have encountered appear to 
us not to be inherent in the subject, 
and we think, that, by attending close- 
ly to the text of Homer, and follow- 
ing later authorities, only so far as 
they do not disagree with him, and 
by making a due allowance for certain 
changes on the face :of the country, 
most of the existing difficulties will 
vanish, and a reasonable correspon- 
dence be perceived between the pre- 
sent features of the Troad and the 
poet’s descriptions. 

The Trojan Rivers.—Asit is in vain, 
at this period, to look for the remains 
ef any of the works of man alluded to 
by the poet, except the tumuli, it is 
by the natural objects in the plain that 
our researches must be guided. Of 
these the rivers Scamander and Simois 
are the most conspicuous, and to iden- 
tify them ought to be our first object. 
If we fail here, all further inquiry 
must be a waste of time. These ri- 
vers are features of the landscape which 
time could not obliterate; they are 
well characterised by the poet, and so 
connected with most of the other ob- 
jects, that the determination of their 
position would fix many other points 
of importance. We have already ¢s- 
tablished the identity of the Mendere 
and Scamander on grounds which we 
consider incontrovertible ; and, not- 
withstanding the diversity of opinions 
on the subject, the Simois, we think, 
can be fixed with equal certainty. But 
it is necessary, as a preliminary, to 
settle one or two points, upon whi 
our reasonings will partly turn. 

New Ilium.—Dr Clarke having been 
offered a great number of coins of New 
Ilium, inquired where they were 
found, and was conducted to a place 
called Palaio Califat, or Old | 
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(see the Map,) where he discovered 
extensive ruins. Now, the moment 
this situation is indicated as the site 
of the town, its coincidence with Stra- 
ho’s description puts the fact beyond 
adoubt. He tells us that it was 20 
stadia from the mouth of the Scaman- 
der! and 12 from the Portus Achiwo- 
rum, or Bay near Rheteum, (p. 894.) 
he distance is rather greater at pre- 
sent, but this does not impeach his 
accuracy, as we shall afterwards show ; 
and it is impossible to place it nearer 
the mouth of the river, for Strabo, in 
arguing against the identity of its site 
with that of ancient ‘Troy, states, that 
New Ilium could not admit of. Hector 
running round it, on account of the 
contiguous ridge of a hill, which must, 
therefore, have reached to the walls, 
(p. 895-) The ridge he alludes to will 
be seen in the map, and serves to fix 
the situation of the town with the ut- 
most precision, for there is not ane 
other spot in the Troad to which his 
description will apply. 

Though it has scarcely ever been 
denied that ancient Troy was situated 


between Simois and Scamander, some 


writers on the Trojan geography seem 
to have proceeded in total ignorance of 
this fundamental fact, which, how- 
ever, is easily established. It is im- 
plied in many parts of Homer’s nar- 
rative, for those who went from the 
camp to Troy, or came from it, crossed 
the Sonmatles only ; and, as both ri- 
vers rose in Mount Ida, (B. xii. v. 19,) 
and joined before they fell into the 
sea, (B. v. 774,) persons going from 
the sea-side to any place within the 
fork of the rivers would necessarily 
cross one of them, and one only. But 
we are not left to ascertain this fict 
by induction. The situation of the 
city is most distinctly pointed out in 
the account of the first battle. The 
Grecians drew up opposite the 'Tro- 
Jans before the town, and so near it, 
that Helen, sitting on the walls, was 
able to distinguish the persons of the 
leaders, and point them out by name 
to Priam, (23. iii. v. and after- 
wards, without any general change of 
position, the two armies are described 
as fighting between the Simois and 
Scamander, (B. vi. v. 1.) This situa- 


tion of the town is not expressly stat- 


ed by Strabo, but it is implied in all 
reasonings as an obvious fact. 
The Simois.—There are but three 
Streams which join the Scamander in 
the plain—the rivulet of Bournabashi, 


that of Califat, and that called the 
Thymbrek. We. have no hesitation 
im saying, that the latter has by far 
the best title to be regarded as the Si- 
mois of the poet; and nothing, we 
imagine, has prevented it from being 
at once recognised as such, but the as- 
sociation derived from Homer's Thym- 
bra, with which it has been most im- 
properly confounded, in consequence 
of the supposed resemblance of its 
name. The opinion that the modern 
Thymbrek was Homer’s Simois, was 
thrown out by the learned and accu« 
rate Chandler, and is mentioned as a 
probability by Mr Hobhouse, in his 
able and elaborate discussions on the 
Troad. 

‘To suppose that the rivulet of Bour- 
nabashi is the Simois, would be to re- 
vive the hypothesis of Chevalier, with 
a very slight modification, and nearl 
all the objections we have stated to it 
would apply to this. Troy must, on 


this supposition, be placed between | 


the rivulet and the Mendere, and, as 
it stood on a height, could not be near 
er than Bournabashi. ‘The Greeks 
posted at Sigeum would cross the Si- 
mois only, or, if they crossed the Sca- 
mander, would cross it twice ;—all 
which conclusions are inconsistent 
with the text of Homer. The Simois 
also rose in Mount Ida, which cannot, 
with any propriety, be said of the ri- 
vulet. We shall not, however, pure 
sue our objections farther to a system 
which has no supporters. 

That the Thymbrek is the Simois 
of Strabo, we think appears very clear- 
ly.* Of the streams which join the 
Scamander, the Thymbrek is the only 
one that flows,on the opposite side 
of New Ilium, the inhabitants of 
which believed that it occupied the 
ver ound of ancient Troy; but, 
had their city not stood between the 
rivers then considered as Simois and 
Scamander, this circumstance alone 
would have been fatal to their preten- 
sions at once. Strabo, however, in 
arguing against the opinion of the in- 
habitants, is so far from raising any 
objection on this ground, that he as- 
signs a position to ancient Troy, to 


* The Thymbrek appears also to have 
been the Simois of Ptolemy, for he 


between the Scamander and Abydus. 


Lib. V. cap. 2. His latitudes and longi- 
‘tudes of the various places in the Troad are 
too loose to afford any precise idea of their 
relative situation. : 
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which the objection equally applies. 
Let us farther attend to this author's 
account of these rivers. “ ‘Ihe rivers 
Scamander and Simois,” says he, 
‘‘ when they approach, * the one to 
Sigeum, and the other to Rheteum, 
unite a little before New Ilium, and 
thence fall into the sea near Sigeum, 
forming a lake named Stoma,” (p.892.) 
This description is strictly accurate, 
when applied to the Mendere and 
the Thymbrek, but cannot with the 
least propriety be applied to any other 
streams in the district. It clearly im- 
plies that the Scamander was the river 
towards Sigeum, and the Simois to- 
wards Rheteum. Now, the Thym- 
brek is the only river that approaches 
Rheteum at all; and the expression 
obviously means, that they kept dis- 
tinct till they approached _ these 
towns, t+ which does not hold true 
of any other rivers there. Consider- 
ing the hills as the back country, the 
words (wixgov a little be. 
fore,” apply more properly to the space 
between the city and the sea, than to 
the ground at the mouth of the Califat. 
We may remark farther, that the Men- 
dere and the Thymbrek are the only 
rivers which can consistently be said 
to form the lake or marsh, (Strabo, 
p- rh and Strabo’s expression seems 
to ie y that they fell into the sea 
immediately after uniting, which ac- 
cords strictly with the fact. 

Now, if this river be the Simois of 
Strabo, we think it affords a presump- 
tion, almost amounting to certainty, 
that it was the Simois of Homer ; for 
rivers in all parts of the world have 
preserved their names with a wonder- 
ful constancy amidst changes of lan- 
guage and political revolutions ; and, 
since there was a Simois in Strabo’s 
time, it would have been singular had 
the name been transferred from one 
river to another in the period when so 
many strong associations existed to 
make the river an object of general in- 
terest. At all events, it is evident, 


* Dr Clarke and Chevalier, to accommo. 
date this passage to their views, use the 
words ** flow or turn towards,” instead of 
** approach,” and are thus guilty of the ab- 
surdity of making two streams, very near 
each other from the first, turn towards two 
points, almost four miles asunder, as a pre- 
paration for unyting, 

+ The town Sigeum, according to 
Chandlers did not stand on the hill of 
Giaour Keu, but on the si reachi 
down towards the 
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that, if the Thymbrek was the Simois 
of the Greek geographer, this totally 
destroys the idea of the present name 
being a traditionary relic descended 
to us from the time of Homer, which 
is the sole ground for identifying it 
with the poet’s Thymbra. 

In the most essential circumstances 
this river co nds sufficiently with 
the Simois of Homer. It is the lar. 
gest river in the district, except the 
Scamander, (Hobhouse, p. 749,) as 
we should expect to find it. Mr Hob- 
house, who saw it near the marsh in 
April, describes it as “ a ditch stream ;” 
but Mr I’rere, who observed it higher 
up, terms it “ a clear and rapid stream,” 
(Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 562.) Dr 
Clarke says, it becomes nearly dry in 
summer, (as the Mendere itself does, ) 
but in winter “ it often presents a 
powerful torrent, carrying all before 
it,” (Vol. IIL. p. tit.) When Sca- 
mander calls to Simois “ to drain all 
his springs, to summon all his brooks, 
to swell his waters, and to bear along 
trunks and stones,” that they might 
jointly overwhelm Achilles, (B. xxi. 
v. 308,) the expression evidently refers 
to the river in a state of flood, and 
may, without any violation of consis- 
tency, be applied toa mountain stream 
like the Thymbrek, though even poe- 
tical licence could scarcely sanction 
the application of such terms to the 
brook of Califat, which, Mr Hobhouse 
says, might very easily escape the trae 
veller’s observation altogether. The 
Thymbrek rises in Mount Ida, as_ the 
Simois did, (B. xii. v. 19.)" Eight 
rivers were employed to sweep away 
the remains of the Greek entrench- 
ments, and, whether these entrench- 
ments were at Sigeum or Rheteun, 
no river was better placed for this ser- 
vice than the 'Thymbrek. If it were 
the same with the Thymbrius, then 
we should be sure to find the latter in 
the list. ‘The ‘Thymbrius, however, 
is not mentioned, but the Simois 1s. 
It is further worthy of observation, 
that all Homer’s details require the 
confluence of the Scamander and Si- 
mois to be close upon the sea, like that 
of the Mendere and Thymbrek, for 


* It has been questioned whether the 
at the beginning of the 12th book 

is not spurious. We see no reason for 
tinking that it is; but, if it be, another 
passage, beginning at B. vii. v. 443, agree- 
ing with th in substance, ought to be spu- 
rious also. 3 
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the level banks, or the plain of Sca« 
mander, seem to have reached to the 
very tents of the Greeks, (B. ii. v. 
465 ;) but, had the rivers united some- 
what farther up, and the ground be- 
low not been rendered impassable by 
a marsh, as at this day, we can scarce- 
ly doubt that some bodies of an army 
occupying so wide a space would at 
times have passed below the junction, 
and approached ‘Troy across the Si- 
mois ; yet we find no instance of such 
a movement. 

These reasons are greatly strength- 


ened when we attend to the only al- 


ternative that presents itself, if we re« 
ject the conclusion to which they lead. 
In this case, the brook of Califat must 
be the Simois. But this brook, be- 
sides the insignificance of its size, can 
scarcely be said to rise in Mount Ida, 
but in the plain at its foot. It is so 
situated, that the Greeks, in marching 
to Troy, ought to have crossed the u- 
nited trunk of the two streams first, 
and then have crossed the Simois by 
itself. The battle in the 6th book be- 
tween the rivers must have been fought 
in a stripe of land where two full re- 
giments would scarcely find room for 
their movements, much less 50,000 
men. It is, in fact, obvious, from the 
inspection of she map, tlfat most of the 
battles, upon this hypothesis, should 
have been fought between the Simois 
and the Thymbrius, which certainly 
is not Homer’s account of the matter. 
Against all this weight of evidence 
in favour of the identity of the Thym- 
brek and the Simois, there is nothing 
to allege but the analogy between the 
name of Thymbrek and Thymbrius ; 
and this analogy, after all, is, perhaps, 
Imaginary, for, in Mr Hant’s journal, 
we find the modern name changed to 
Gheumbrek, (Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 
105.) We have even some reason to 
doubt whether the name of Kamara 
Sou is not applied to this stream in 
the upper part of its course. Besides, 
the influence of the present name is 
neutralized by that of Simores, given 
by certain early travellers to a river 
hear Rheteum, apparently the same as 
this, but which is no longer heard of, 
since the ‘Thymbrek appeared. We 
have shown also that it was the Si- 
mois of Strabo. . Although, therefore, 
€ name were really ‘Thymbrek, it 
not the anthority of uninterrupt- 

ed tradition from the days of Homer, 
— which it proves nothing. 

= 
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Strabo, indeed, mentions a Thymbrius, 
but his account of’ it will not support 
those who would identify it with the 
modern Thymbrek, as we shall show 
by and by. In short, if we suppose 
the Thymbrek and Mendere to be the 
Simois and Scamander of the 

every difficulty connected with these 
capital points of the ‘Trojan topography 
vanishes, while any other hypothesis 
leads us into co:wusion. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE BYSTANDER. 
No. I. 


Ir has been said, and by high au- 
thority, that the public are always 
anxious to know somewhat of the his- 
tory and condition of him who pre- 
sumes to instruct, or endeuvours to a- 
muse them. I shall consider this pro- 
position as fairly proven, and, without 
attempting to demonstrate its truth, 
or illustrate its justice, I shall proceed 
to act upon it, by giving a concise ace 
count of my uneventful life. 

J am the descendant and unworthy 
representative of one of the most no 
ble Scottish families. My ancestors 
have always been distinguished by the 
active share they have taken in public 
affairs ; for which activity they were 
rewarded, many centuries ago, with 
an Earl’s title, and, in the year 1745, 
were recompensed by its attainder. 
Through the interest of powerful 
friends, our estates were preserved ; 
and, though the family were, in the 
eyes of the world, degraded to the 
rank of commoners, they still reckon 
ed themselves amongst the nobility. 
It was still an established rule, that 
no one bearing the name of M——— 
should contract an alliance with any 
family whose blood was less noble than 
his own; nay, it was even boasted, 
that the connections formed after the 
attainder, both by the principal and 
inferior branches of the family, were 
more illustrious than any that had 


been made for several generations be- 


fore. Be that as it may, it is certain, 
that, if the vital stream which flows 
in our veins was rendered yet more 
pure by these alliances, the means of 
obtaining those gross elements that are 
necessary to preserve its vitality sensi- 
bly diminished. This was occasioned 
by the friendly terms on which we 
lived with our noble relatives, and the 
frequent those relatives 
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gave us of obliging therh with loans, 
which they were in no haste to a 
When my grandfather succeeded to 
the estates, they were burdened with 
debts, of which the interest amounted 
to the half of the rents drawn from 
the property. He married the sister 
of a Marquis, and his income was soon 
reduced to a few hundreds. For this 
evil there was but one remedy, which, 
unpalateable as it was to the pride of 
the family, they were obliged to take. 
My father married the heiress of a 
wealthy merchant; he paid off the 
debts, and the family gained in com- 
fort what they lost in blood. Yet, 
such is the nature of humanity, that, 
while the gain was sometimes forgot- 
ten, the loss was ever remembered, and 
remembered with deep regret. 
- To see the fallen coronet once more 
borne aloft was the darling wish of my 
father, but his natural indolence pre- 
vented him from making any efforts 
towars its accomplishment. On me, 
therefore, his only child, rested all his 
hopes of the future restoration of our 
honours. From the earliest period to 
which memory can look back, I re- 
member him taking me upon his knee, 
and telling me stories of the dignities 
and favours that had been conferred 
en the Earls of . ‘To these nar- 
ratives I listened sometimes with im- 
patience, but more frequently I re- 
eeived them with total inattention. I 
recollect one day hearing a long his- 
tory about King James, (which of the 
Jameses, I am ashamed to say, I know 
not) who, in hastily mounting a spi- 
rited horse, missed the stirrup, and 
would have fallen, had not our ances. 
tor, Earl Robert, (who was famous 
for his athletic strength,) caught him, 
and, gently lifting his Majesty in his 
arms, placed him upon the saddle, 
Upon which the King declared, that 
he was the best stirrup he had ever 
met with ; and from that day forward 
no one else was allowed to assist the 
monarch in getting on horseback. 
“ Would not you like to have a simi- 
lar honour conferred on you, David ?” 
said my father. “No,” answered I, 
“ I would not be footman to any 
king.” My father angrily pushed me 
from his knee ; but in a few moments, 
regarding me with more complacency, 
he said, “ that sentiment may 
ceed from excess of ambition.” 
But, alas! ambition, even in its 
most moderate degree, formed no part 
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of my character ; and even a father’s 
iality could not long prevent the 

isagreeable discovery. Those who 
are fond of tracing an effect to its re. 
mew and hidden cause, will find lit. 
‘tle sport in attempting to account f 
this sad anomaly ‘ae famil of 
M——, as the plebeian origin of my 
mother will sufficiently explain the 
reason of all my wayward propensi- 
ties. 

When I was in my twelfth year, 
the only brother of my father died, 
and his eldest son, a boy about my 
own age, came to reside with us. A 
few days after he became an inmate 
in our family, whilst my father was, 
as usual, telling us tales of other 
times, my cousin John stood look. 
ing Up in his face with the most de- 
lighted attention, and I was seated on 
the ground, with my back towards 
them, apyarently listening, when in 
reality I was watching the motions of 
a terrier dog, and a large black tabby 
cat, two of my particular favourites. 
My father (as John afterwards told 
me) changed his discourse from the 
past to the future, and declared the 
means by which he thought it most 
probable we should obtain liberty to 
assume once more the envied title of 
“ Oh! I hope you may sue- 
ceed,” said John, with energy, “ al- 
though it will only make me an Ear!l’s 
cousin.” ‘I knew she would get it 
at last,” exclaimed I, clapping my 
hands. She would get it !” said my 
father in astonishment, ‘“ what do 
you mean, child?” ‘* Oh,” said I, 
still laughing, ‘‘ Snap came into the 
room a short while since with a dead 
mouse in his mouth; puss fawned 
upon him, hissed at him, and did ail 
she could to get it, but in vain. At 
last she laid herself down in a corner, 
and pretended to sleep, while 5 
went to the fireside, and soon 
asleep in reality. Puss then, wateh- 
ing her kenny seized upon the 
mouse, and there she goes bearing It 
off in triumph. Poor Snap will be 
so provoked when he awakes, and finds 
it gone.” John burst into a loud 


laugh ; futher was too much 
shocked to be able to speak for a few 
moments, ‘ erate boy,” said 
he at length, “ is it possible, that 


while I have been disclosing plans for 
your future advancement, you have 
suffered your attention to be occupied 
by such ridiculous trifles? My eyes 
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now opened ; I see it is in vain to 
eee an “in from you; and my 
care shall now be all bestowed upon 
John.” I heard this threat with om 
indifference, for I was as free from 
envy as from ambition. 

The abilities of John fully answered 
my father’s expectations. e attend. 
ed school together, and while he 
anxiously strove to excel, I remained 
contented if I eseaped censure. ‘This, 
however, was not always the case. I 
was at all times able to repeat my les- 
sons; but I was sometimes so much 
occupied in watching the tricks of my 
school-fellows, that the master’s oft- 
repeated question passed unheeded, 
and my inattention was mistaken for 
ignorance. 

I know not whether it were owing 
to the more early developement of the 
martial spirit, or to our being less ci- 
vilized in those days, that fighting 
was then so much more common a- 
mongst school-boys than it is at pre- 
sent; but scarce a day passed in 
which my cousin John did not give or 
receive a bloody nose, in asserting the 
rights, or revenging the wrongs, of the 
injured. My father, who loved those 
signs of courage, frequently inquired 
into the circumstances of these juve- 
nile battles. ‘‘ David,” said he to 
me one day, “‘ do you never interfere 
when you see your cousin about to be 
worsted?” ‘* No,” answered I, ¢ I 
have no right to interfere; I am only 
a bystander.” ‘* A bystander !” ex- 
claimed my father with great con- 
tempt, “ Ah! Davul, I fear you will 
be but a bystander all your life.” 

And a bystander I have, indeed, 
been. I have scrutinized the motives, 
and observed the actions of others, 
when I should have been acting my 
own part in the drama of life. I have 
detected the faults of others, when J 
should have been correcting my own. 


I said, “ no man shall deceive me ;” . 


but my own heart was deceiving me 
all the while. When conscience 
whispered that indolence, not caution, 
was the cause of my inactive mode of 
life, I silenced her murmurs by say- 
ing, that if I had done no good, I had, 
at least, done no evil: forgetting, 
that to do nothing, is todo wrong, 
I traced out plans for my conduct in 
youth ; and ere they were com 

the season of youth was flown. I form- 
ed specious theories, while the op- 
portunities for practice passed by. 
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My life has hitherto been spent 
without aim ; but I ,wish it not to 
finish without serving some good end, 
It will not have been altogether use« 
less, if my pen can warn others a- 
gainst following my example: if my 
advice can persuade them not to pros 
crastinate ; lest they should “ resolve 
and re-resolve, then die the same.” 
My aneas has been gained too 
late to be of use to myself; but it 
may be serviceable to others. It is 
with this view alone, that I obtrude 
myself upon the notice of the public ; 
that I propose occasionally to offer 
them the remarks of a bystander on 
what is passing around him. I shall 
not fear the world’s censure; for [ 
know the rectitude of my intentions ; 
I shall not court its favour; for I have 
gare the years in which praise can 
either a reward or an excitement. 
some of m 
may feel curious to know if I were 
ever in love. I was; how sincerely, 
all who knew me believed; how pas- 
sionately, I, at this period, smile to 
recollect. My addresses were favour 
ably received by the parents of the 
lady who possessed my affections ; and 
they were tacitly permitted by herself, 
One day, when I had been more than 
usually courageous in pleading my 
ion, she interrupted me by says 
ing, that there was an affair in which 
she was much interested, wherein she 
wished to have the benefit of my 
judgment. I warmly offered my ser« 
vices ; and she proceeded to inform 
me, that she suspected her brother's 
tutor was using every effort to engage 
the affections of her younger sister, 
and that, if he succeeded, it would be 
a great affliction to all the family, 
‘** Such,” said she, “ is my suspicions 
but I may be mistaken ; so I wish to 
have your opinion on the subject. Do 
watch them a little, my dear Mr 
M——,; and you who have so much 
discrimination in judging characters, 
will soon find out if I am right.” [ 
readily accepted an office so much 
suited to my taste and abilities. I 
watched every word and look of the 
innocent pair ; without being able to 
discover any thing to the 
truth of my wily Maria's assertion, 
At length I told her, that, after a 
careful observation of the parties, I 
fully acquitted them of the fault 
laid to their e. She thanked me 
for the trouble I had taken ;. said she 
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never would forget the service I had 
rendered her family ; and, next morn- 
ing, she eloped with a young lieute- 
nant of dragoons, with whom she had 
arranged matters during the time 
when, by a skilful manceuvre, she 
had directed my attention elsewhere. 
Since that time, I have abjured ma- 
trimony. I now reside in one of the 
handsomest houses in the handsomest 
street in Edinburgh. My birth and 
fortune procure me admission into the 
best society ; and I am now permitted 
to enjoy that society quite in my own 
way, as, for the last five years, the 
mammas have left me in peace, hav- 
ing, I suppose, given me up as an in- 
corrigible bachelor. ‘There is scarce 
a rout or ball, at which I do not look 
in for a few minutes. I sometimes 
plant myself near a knot of blue- 
stocking ladies ; at other times I watch 
the motions of a pair of youthful lov- 
ers. All this I do unsuspected ; for 
I always walk with my eyes apparent- 
ly fixed on the ground, (by which I 
find I have gained credit for being a 
man of deep science,) whilst, in rea- 
lity, my little penetrating grey orbs 
are looking from side to side “ to see 
what they can see.” 

My cousin John is at the English 
bar, and is rapidly rising in his pro- 
fession. I sometimes ask him if he 
has any hopes of wearing .the coro- 
net ; he affects to treat the idea with 
great contempt ; talks of it as being a 
trifle beneath his notice ; but I am 
inclined to suspect that he sometimes 
entertains himself with viewing it in 
the distant perspective. He pays me 

n annual visit, during which time I 
abe open house, and liberally dis- 
pense my claret to those young men 
whose mammas honour me with in- 
vitations during the winter. I do not 

veak much, and, apparently, do not 
listen much, nevertheless I am a great 
favourite with my juvenile visitors ; 
for which, perhaps, I stand indebted 
to the good taste and honesty of my 
wine-merchant, being no judge of 
liquors myself. 

I have already said, that I have done 
But I have seen much, and 
thought much ; and I still see, and 
think, a great deal. And that so mae 
ny views of life, and meditations there- 
on, may not be altogether lost, I shall 
occasionally address the public, either 
with the voice of reproot, of warning, 
or of commendation. ‘ 


Barry Cornwall. 
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Yet let not my friends, let not my 
enemies, if I have any, dread from 
me an open attack, or a load of per. 
sonal abuse. I shall not chem 
before the public ; I shall not ex 
to the laugh of the multitude their 
personal defects, or their harmless 
culiarities. Even when I expose vice, 
I shall not, with the licence of mo« 
dern times, give the initials of the 
perpetrator. If I draw from life, the 
portrait shall only be known by its 
resemblance. If I point out errors, 
it will not be to gratify my own 
7 ; but that they who commit 
those errors, may see and amend 
them. 

George Street, March 2. 


REMARKS ON A SICILIAN STORY AND 


OTHER POEMS, BY BARRY 
WALL. 


A recerTion of a first work, like 
that given to Mr Cornwall’s “ Dra- 
matic Scenes,” generally leads to a 
second call upon the public attention; 
nor do we, in the present instance, 
regret our share in the invitation 
which has induced a younger off- 
spring to follow the fortunes of the 
first-born. We wish, indeed, that 
our criticism could always command 
so agreeable a result, even in the more 
promising venture of forbearance and 
enceuragement, and leaving the dread 
reverse, when the sword of justice 
may smite, but cannot quiet, totally 
out of consideration. The approba- 
tion expressed by the speaking por- 
tion of the literary world, almost by 
acclamation, has, with “ pleasant in- 
terchange of vitality,” nourished ano- 
ther beautiful creation of Mr Corn- 
wall’s genius into as full a maturity 
as the first. To these cheerful ac- 
knowledgments of a promise ot con- 
tinuing excellence not remaining un- 
fulfilled, we may well venture to add 
our confidence in the further deve- 
lopement of our poet’s noblest facul- 
ties, and to prophesy that such re- 
marks as we may, from time to time, 
have to offer on his successive publi- 
cations will (themselves in the same 
spirit as those we have recorded, or 
are now uttering) be 
“ Linked each to each by natural” poetry. 

The transition from dramatic writ- 
ing to any other form of poetry is 
less than the converse. Our 
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conviction of the extreme rashness 
which poets, deservedly celebrated in 
the epic, the descriptive, or the lyric, 
betray When they attempt to imper- 
sonate their thoughts and feelings, is 
the result of a pretty extensive in- 
duction. Mr Cornwall seems content 
with his former passage through the 

rilous ordeal, for there is but one 
dramatic sketch in the present volume, 
and we shall soon enable our readers 
to determine if his capability to se- 
cure a further acquittal continues un- 
impaired. There is, however, even 
in this collection of tales, much of 
that excellence which is indispensable 
in a drama, and it may be, to excess. 
Our author’s imagination, as has been 
poetically said, ‘* hovers over his sub- 
ject like a dove ;” he is ever engaged 
in unravelling the story's thread, beau- 
tiful, indeed, with “ skiey colourings,” 
from the brightest and most delicate 
tincture, to the most sombre die, 
whieh clots the yarn of human life ; 
and we are not permitted to turn, 
for an instant, from the theme which 
is set before us. The language of the 
speakers may be fraught with image- 
ry; their persons are not single in the 
prominence of sculpture,—yet sedu- 
ced, perhaps, by the really wonderful 
fluency and harmony of both thought 
and expression, admitting not the 
shadowy dreams which start up 
through the chasms of abrupter verse, 
we submit, throughout, to the mas- 
tery of dramatic interest. This may 
be the great spell, without which a 
play is impotent ; and Mr Cornwall 
deserves much for its introduction, 
though rather too unsparingly, into 
other modes of composition. He 
should bear in mind, that some space 
ought to be left for the reader’s own 
“ shaping spirit of imagination,” and 
to this he sets limits, when he clothes 
the Poesicns and abstractions of the 
juind in the vesture of allegory. We 
can then only passively receive the 
fruits and flowers, which, we confess, 
he is ever ready to press upon us; 
but, if we are not permitted to inter- 
twine a few leaves of our own gather- 
ing, the beauty of the whole is im- 
perfect. Wespeak this more in warn- 
ing than in judgment, for Mr Corn- 
Wall has as yet betrayed glimpses only 
of this monopolizing’ spirit. 


The longer poems in the present 


collection appear to have been com- 
posed since the publication of Mr 
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Cornwall’s last. They are not juven« 
ile efforts, for there is no effort in 
them. We may well conceive them 
to have been the reflection given by 
the serene bosom of a poet to the glo« 
rious skies of the past Summer. The 
sympathy excited by the pathos of 
some is unmixed with pain, and the 
smiles which we cannot withhold fron 
the wit of others, are free from un. 
pleasant associations. 

The Sicilian Story is the same with 
Boccacio’s tale of the Pot of Basil. 
The following lines are among the 
earliest. 


A story (still believed thro’ Sicily) 


Is told of one young girl who chose to die 
For love. Sweet ladies, listen and believe, 
If that ye can believe so strange a story, 
That woman ever could so deeply grieve, 
Save she who from Leucadia’s promontory 
Flung herself headlong for the Lestrian 


(Ungrateful he to work her such annoy,) 
But time hath, as in sad requital, given 
A branch of laurel to her, and some bard 
Swears that a heathen god or goddess gave 
Her swanlike wings wherewith to fly to 
Heaven. 
And now, at times, when gloomy tempests 


war 
Along the Adriatic, in the wave 
She “rm plumes, and on the watery 
ore 
Sings as the love-craz’d Sappho sung of 
yore. p. 7. 


We have so loitered at the outset, 
that we cannot stop to admire by the 
way. The ners yy description of 
Guido, the lover of the tale, we are 
confident, our readers will receiye as 
worthy to give them pause. 


He had that look which poets love to 


aint, 
And ietioth fashion, in their happier mood, 
- And budding girls when first their dream- 
ings taint 
Show them such forms as maids may love. 
He stood 


Fine as those shapely spirits heaven-de- 
scended 


Hermes or young Apollo, or whom she 

The moon-lit Dian, on the Latmean Hill, 

When rd woods and all the winds were 

stl 

Kiss'd: with the kiss of immortality... 

dark ak p-seated eye, there 

His dark dee eye was a 

Which they who love and have rondig 
cantelh 

And she—but what of her ‘his chosen 


His own, on whom he gazed in secret pride, 
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And loved almost toc much for happiness ? 

Knough to say that she was born to bless. 

She was su ing fair ; her gentle voice 

Caine like the fabled music that beguiles 

The sailor on the waters, and her smiles 

Shone like the light of Heaven, and said, 
‘© Rejoice !” p. 12. 


The succeeding extract is taken 
from the part subsequent to the death 
of Guido, and the interment of his 
heart by Isabel in the Pot of Basil. 


But never more along her favourite vale, 

Or by the village paths, or hurrying river, 

Or on the beach when clouds are seen to 
sail 


Across the setting sun, while waters qui- 


ver 

And breezes rise to bid the day farewell. 

No more in any bower she once lov’d well, 

Whose sound or silence to the ear could 
tell, 

Aught “o passionate past the pale girl 


Yet Love himself, like an invisible god, 

Haunted each spot, and with his own rich 
breath 

Filled the wide air with music sweet and 
soft, 

Such as might calm or conquer Death, if 
Death 

Could e’er be conquered, and from aloft 

Sad airs, like those she heard in infancy, 

Fell on her soul and filled her eyes with 


tears, 
And recollections came of happier years, 
Thronging from all the cells of memory. 
All her heart's follies she remembered then, 
How coy and rash,—how scornful she had 


been 
And then how tender, and how coy again, 
And every shifting of the burning scene 


That sorrow stamps upon the helpless 
brain. p. 22. 


The truth and fitness of the epithet 
in the last line will not, we ho 
¢ause the mastery which placed it 
there to be overlooked. The mur- 
derer remoyes the buried rélic of his 
victim, and 


That day the green tree withered, and she 
The solace of her mind was stolen and 


gone ; 

And then she felt that she was quite alone 
In the wide world ; so, to the distant woods 
And caverned haunts, and where the 

mountain floods 

Thunder unto the silent air, she flew, 

She flew away, and left the world behind, 
And all that man doth worship, in her 


All 
around the beating heart is twined 
Yet, as she looked farewell to human kind” 


[March 
One aires drop arose arid dimin’d her 


The last that frenzy gave to poor distress, 
And then into the dreary wilderness 
She went alone, a craz’d heart-broken 


thing ; 
And in the eolitude she found a caye 
Half hidden by the wild brier bl 
Whereby a black and solitary pine, 
Struck by the fiery thundér, stood, and 


ve 

And there she lived for months: did 
not heed 

The ongenese their change, and she would 

On roots and berries, as the creatures fed 

Which had in woods been born and 
nourished. p. 24. 

The death of Acis is the versifica- 
tion ofa tale still better known than 
the Pot of Basil. The opening lines 
will show how beautifully Mr Corn- 
wall can retouch a Greek painting ; 
and, but that he can be busied with 
higher tasks, we should wish him to 
wipe off the dust from many more of 
the graceful, though somewhat faded, 
fables of antiquity. 

There is a time, 

Just the first blush of summer, when the 


And his soft rains are passing off, and 
flowers 


§p 
Perfume and living beauty through the 
world. 


It is os year’s gay manhood; Nature, 
then 

Grateful and wantoning in idolatry, 

Does homage to the sun.—-Long years ago, 

At this gay season, in a cave o’errun 

By vines and boundless climatis, (between 

Whose wilderness of leaves white ‘roses 

peeped, 

And honeys which, with trailing 
boughs, 

Droop’d o'er a sward, gratefal as ever 


sprung 

Bre to haunt the thickets,) Acis 
ne 


At Galatea’s feet. She gaz’d awhile ; 
That flush’d with pleasure, and her dark 
wing the brightness ced eye, 
Which on the young. Scan 
wn, 
White as that Parian stone the sculptor 
To fashion for the temples of his gods. 
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Peerless on earth, and like those forms of 
id 


old, 
Pallas, or dark-eyed Juno, or the queen 
Who won the fruit on Ida, sate the sea 


n 
Proud icant till, at last, she raised 
Her arm and twined it round her lover's 
neck 
And in the gentlest music ask’d him then, 
Why and how much he lov’d, and if he 
thought 
Twas strange that she, a high sea nymph 
should leave 
Her watery palaces and coral caves, 


Her home, and all immortal com ny 
To dwell with bien, 


We shall conclude with an extract 
from The Falcon, a dramatic sketch, 
and, in our opinion, more happily ex- 
ecuted than any thing in the book. 
Mr Cornwall has here versified another 
of Boccacio’s tales,—that is, he has 
removed one of those stories, (which, 
to use his own words, “* bring man to 
a true and fine humanity,”) from un- 
gloom into the crystal 
sphere of poetry, where its ae beauty 
is displayed to all. The Falcon is 
killed by his master, an Italian gen- 
tleman of decayed fortune, for the 
tg 0° of feasting a lady whose hand 

e had formerly aspired to, upon her 
visiting him unexpectedly. She is 
struck with the devotion of the act, 
and may well make it the ostensible 
occasion for her to offer him her hand 
and heart. 


Fred. What ean I say? 
Gia. Nothing; I read your heart. 
Fred. It bursts, my love; but ’tis with 
joy, with joy. 
Giana, my Giana, we will have 
a but Halcyon days: Oh! we will 
ive 
As happily as the bees that hive their 
sweets, 
And gaily as the summer fly, but wiser : 
I'll be thy servant ever ; yet not o> 
Oh! my own love, divinest, best, 1’ll be 
Thy sun of life, faithful through every sea- 


son, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion flower, and I will wear thee on 
My heart, and thou shalt never, never fade. 
I'll love thee mightily, my queen, and in 
The sultry hours 1’ sing thee to thy rest, 
With music sweeter than the wild bird’s 


song : 
(They are, they are, but softer,» and thy 
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Fine as the vaunted nymphs, who, poets 
feigned, | 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity! I’ll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down 
Love’s own idolater, and worship thee. 
And thou wit then be mine? My love, 
my love! 
How rogue will we pass our lives toge- 
ther 
And wander heart-linked through the busy 
world, 
Like birds in Eastern story ! 
Gia. Oh! you rave. 
Fred. I'll be a miser of thee, watch thee 
ever 
At morn, at noon, at eve, and all the night. 
We will have clocks, that with their silver 
chime 
Shall measure out the moments, and I'll 
mark 
The oo and keep love’s pleasant calen- 
ar. 
To-day I’ll note a smile; to-morrow how 
Your hoe gs eyes spoke, how saucily ; and 
then 
Record a kiss pluck’d from your currant 


lip 
And say how long "twas taking ; then thy 
voice 
As rich as stringed harp swept by the winds 
In autumn, gentle as the touch that falls 
On serenader’s moonlit instrument— 


Nothing shall pass unheeded. ‘how shalt 
be 


My pr aca goddess—nay, smile not, nor 

shake 

Backwards thy clustering curls incredu- 

lous ; 

I swear it shall be so: it shall, my love. 
Gia. Why now thou’rt mad indeed: mad, 
Fred. Oh! not so. 

There was a statuary once, who lov’d 

And worshipped the white marble that he 

shaped, 

*Till, as the story the C queen, 

Or some such fine kindchear deity, 

Touch’d the pale stone with life, and it be- 


came 

At _ Pygmalion’s bride: but thee, om 
whom 

Nature had lavish’d all her wealth before, 

Now love has touch’d with beauty; dow- 
bly fit 

For human worship thou—thou—let me 

use. 


My breath is gone—— 

Gia. With talking. 

Fred. With delight ; | 
But I thee in silence still. 

Gia. evening's dark; now I must 

go. Farewell 

Until to-morrow. 

Fred, Oh! not yet, not yet. 
Behold ! the moon is up, the bright-eyed 


moon, 
And seems to shed hor soft delicious light: 
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On lovers reunited. Why, she smiles, 
And bids you tarry: Will you disobey 


The lady of the sky ? beware. 
Gia. Farewell. 
Nay, nay, I must go. 
Pred. We will go together. 
Gia. It must not be to-night ; my ser- 
vants wait 
My coming at the fisher’s cottage. 
Fred. Yet, ‘ 
A few more words, and then I'll part with 
thee 
For one long night: to-morrow bid me 
come 
(Thou hast already with thine eyes) and 
brin 
My load of love and lay it at thy feet. 
—QOh! ever while those floating orbs look 
bright 
Shalt thou to me be a sweet guiding light. 
Once the Chaldean from his topmost tower 
Did watch the stars, and then assert their 


powes - 
Throughout the world : so, dear Giana, I 
Will vindicate my own idolatry ; 

And in the beauty and the spell that lies 

In the dark azure of thy love-lit eyes,— 

In the clear veins that wind thy neck be- 
side 

"Till in the white depths of thy breast they 
hide, 

And in thy polish’d forehead, and thy hair 

Heap'd in thick tresses on thy shoulders 
fair,— 

Tn thy calm dignity, thy modest sense, 

In thy most soft and winning eloquence,— 

In woman's gentleness and love, (now bent 

On me, so poor,)—shall lie my argument. 


This is, indeed, a noble passage. 
Frederigo is as buoyant a reveller in 
love and poetry as Fletcher’s Elder 
Brother, who seems nourished with 
nothing below nectar and ambrosia, 
and has hitherto stood by himself a 
solitary creation in his own genus. 


COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 


Wutte an ingenious gentleman has 
been endeavouring to establish in this 
city, we know not with what success, 
Milton’s magnificent platform of edu- 
cation, a lady has been suggesting 
something of the same kind in Ame- 
rica, for the benefit of her own sex. 
Her name is Emma Willard, who 
last. year put forth “ An Address 
to the Public, (particularly) to the 
of the of New 

ork, p ng a Pian for improve 
ing Famale Education.” 
intormed that her ¢ractate has been 
respectfully received by the Legisla- 
ture to which it is Whe- 


College for Ladite. [March 


ther or no they have left it « to 
lie on the table,” according to our 
own polite parliamentary phrase, we 
cannot pretend to say. It had very 
nearly, however, amongst a uantity 
of other monthly pamp lets, lain un« 
tread on our humble editorial table ; 
but we think it fair that our readers 
should be aware of the grand ideas 
which are opening upon the minds of 
our Transatlantic brethren, or rather 
sisters ; and we have no doubt, that, if 
the plan should take effect in America, 
we shall have, in a year or two, a 
splendid college opened for our own 
dear Edinburgh misses, who, we hum- 
bly think, may be much better em- 
ployed in such a seminary, than in 
parading Prince’s Street, or spendin 

their morning hours on waltzes an 

quadrilles. A very happy notion has 
struck us, that this would be an ex- 
cellent use to put the Parthenon to, 
when that noble classical ‘edifice is 
erected, as it unquestionably will be, 
on the Calton Hill. In the first place, 
the name would suit, being derived 
from the Greek for a virgin. Then 
the situation would be admirable. 
What can be more advisable for our 
town beauties, than an early walk 


‘to the Calton Hill? They must, ab- 


solutely, have an hour at. college be- 
fore breakfast. And then, notwith- 
standing the opinion of our excel- 
lent correspondent in our last. num- 
ber, we cannot but think that so ma- 
ny lovely living forms, seated or peri- 


‘patetic in that grand hall of Minerva, 


each with the serious and attentive 
air of the Goddess of Wisdom herself, 
would be a much more glorious po- 
pulation for our National Monument, 
than the cold marble effigies of all the 
heroes, sages, and poets whom Scot- 
land ever produced, even though 
chiselled by the hands of a Chan- 
try or a Canova. But we shall, 
without farther preamble, introduce 
our readers to Miss Willard, for 
whose statue, indeed, along with that 
of Mrs Wolstonecroft, we must have 
a niche in our Parthenon, as thie 

residing deities of the temple. Who 

nows, if Miss Emma does not meet 
with encouragement in America, but 
that she may be bribed over here, in 
her own person, to set our. institution 
a-going? All these we throw out as 
loose ideas for the consideration of the 
Committee ; but, ‘as'we said before, 
Miss Emma shall now speak for her- 
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self, or rather, as she is a Republi- 
can, we shall call her plain Emma, 
not intending, however, by the epi- 
thet plain, to throw out the slightest 
angallant insinuation. All female 
readers and writers are, of course, fair. 
She thus begins, 


“ The object of this address is to con- 
vince the public, that a reform, with re- 
spect to temale education, is necessary ; 
that it cannot be effected by an individual 
exertion, but that it requires the aid of the 
legislature: and further, by shewing the 
justice, the poliey, and the magnanimity of 
such an undertaking, to persuade that 
body to endow a seminary for females, as 
the commencement of such reformation. 

“ The idea of a college for males will 
naturally be associated with that of a semi- 
nary, instituted and endowed by the pub- 
lic; and the absurdity of sending ladies to 
college may, at first thought, strike every 
one, to whom this subject shall be pro- 
posed. I therefore hasten to observe, that 
the seminary here recommended will be as 
different from those appropriated to the 
other sex, as the female character and du- 
ties are from the male. The business of the 
husbandman is not to waste his endeavours 
in seeking to make his orchard attain the 
strength and majesty of his forest, but to 
reat each to the perfection of its nature. 

“ That the improvement of female edu- 
cation will be considered by our enlighten- 
ed citizens as a subject of importance, the 
liberality with which they part with their 
property to educate their daughters, is a 
sufficient evidence ; and why cheald they 
not, when assembled in the legislature, act 
in concert to affect a noble object, which, 
though dear to them, individually, cannot 
be accomplished by their unconnected ex- 
ertions ? ‘ 

“If the improvement of the American 
female character, and that alone, could be 
effected by public liberality, employed in 
giving better means of instruction, such 
improvement of one half of society, and 
that half which barbarous and despotic 
nations have ever degraded, would of itself 
be an object worthy of the most liberal go- 
vernment on earth ; but if the female a. 
Tacter be raised, it must inevitably raise 
that of the other sex: and thus does the 
a proposed, offer as the object of legis- 

ve bounty, to elevate the whole charac- 
ter of the community. 

“* As evidence that this statement does 
hot exaggerate the female influence in so- 
Clety, Our sex need but be considered in 
the single relation of mothers. in this 
character, we have the charge of the whole 
Mass of individuals, who are to compose 
the succeeding generation; during that 
Period of youth, when the pliant mind 
= any direction, to which a forming 

OL, VI. 


hand steadily guides. How important 
pee is given by this charge! yet, little 

0 too many of my sex know how either 
to appreciate or improve it. Unprovided 
with the means of acquiring that know. 
ledge, which flows liberally to the other 
sex, having our time of education devoted 
to frivolous acquirements, how should we 
understand the nature of the mind $0 as 
to be aware of the importance of those 
early impressions which we make upon the 
minds of our children; or how should we 
be able to form enlarged and correct views, 
either of the character, to which we ought 


_to mould them, or of the means most pro- 


per to form them aright ? 
** Considered in this point of view, were 
the interests of male education alone to be 


consulted, that of females becomes of suf- 


ficient importance to engage the public at- 
tention. Would we rear the human plant 
to its perfection, we must first fertilize the 
soil which produces it. If it acquire its 
first bent and texture upon a barren plain, 
it will avail comparatively little, should it 
be afterwards transplanted to a garden. 

** In the arrangement of my remarks, I 
shall pursue the following order : 

** I. Treat of the defects of the present 
mode of female education, and their causes. 

** J]. Consider the principles by which 
education should be regulated. 

** IIL. Sketch a plan of a female semi- 


nary. 
** TV. Shew the benefits which society 
would receive from such seminaries.” 
PP: 


We pass oyer Miss Willard’s two 
first heads, and come to the third, as 
the only one-which has any novelty. 
She tells us, indeed, under the se- 
cond, speaking of the sons of rich fa- 
muilies, that | 
‘‘while their sisters are gliding through 
the mazes of the midnight dance, they 
employ the lamp to treasure up for future 
use the riches of ancient wisdom, or to 
gather strength and expansion of mind in 
eepring the wonderful paths of philoso- 

This is quite a new view of things. 
By the construction of the sentence, 
it seems to be her opinion, that the 
same lamp which is lighting the girls 
in the dance, is assisting the studies 
of the youths, or th.t in our ball 
rooms, all the beaux are sitting in cor- 
ners studying Newton's Principia, 
while the belles, as a fine experimen- 
tal accompaniment, are exhibiting a 
living orrery before them, or imitat- 
ing the solar system in the mazes of 
the dance. Alas! alas! we suspect 
the masters know quite as little about 
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** ancient wisdom,” or the wonder- 
ful paths of philosophy,” as the mis- 
ses; and that all the midnight oil or 
gas which is expended in this philo- 
sophical age, has never yet conducted 
the souls of one of our dandies 


to stray, 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way! 


The plan, which, if a little too syste- 
matic, is yet recommended in a strain 
by no means deficient either in good 
sense or elevated sentiment, is as fol- 
lows: 


“¢ Sketch of a Female Seminary. 

‘¢ Krom considering the deficiencies in 
boarding schools, much may be learned, 
with regard to what would be needed, for 
the prosperity and usetulness of a public 
seminary for females. 

*¢ J, There would be needed a building, 
with commodious rooms for lodging and 
recitation, apartments for the reception of 
apparatus, and for the accommodation of 
the domestic department. 

“ II. A library, containing books on 
the various subjects on which the pupils 
were to receive instruction ; musical in- 
struments, some good paintings, to form 
the taste and serve as models for the ex- 
ecution of those who were to be instructed 
in that art; maps, globes, and a small 
collection of philosophical apparatus. 

** IIL. A judicious board of trust, com- 
petent and desirous to promote its interests, 
would in a female, as in a male literary in- 
stitution, be the corner stone of its prospe- 
rity. On this board it would depend to 
provide, 

** TV. Suitable instruction. This ar- 
ticle may be subdivided under four heads. 
** 1. Religious and Moral. 

*¢ 2. Literary. 
** 3. Domestic. 
*¢ 4. Ornamental. 

ReLiG1ous AND Morat. A re- 
gular attention to religious duties would, 
of course, be required of the pupils by the 
laws of the institution. The trustees would 
be careful to appoint no instructors who 
would not -teach religion and morality, 
both by their example, and by leading the 
minds of the pupils to ive that these 
constitute the true end of all education. 
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requisites for entrance, were previously fix. 
ed. Such an enumeration would be te. 
dious, nor do I conceive that it would be 
at all promotive of my object. The diffi. 
culty complained of is, not that we are at a 
loss what sciences we ought to learn, but 
that we have not proper advantages to learn 
any. Many writers have given us excel. 
lent advice with regard to what we should 
be taught, but no legislature has provided 
us the means of instruction. Not, how. 
ever, to pass lightly over this fundamental 
part of education, I will mention one or 
two of the less obvious branches of science 
which, I conceive, should engage the youth- 
ful attention of my sex. 

*¢ It is highly important that females 
should be conversant with those studies 
which will lead them to understand the o- 
perations of the human mind. The chief 
use to which the philosophy of the mind 
can be applied is, to regulate education by 
its rules. The ductile mind of the child 
is entrusted to the mother, and she ought 
to have every possible assistance in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of this noble Saiesial on 
which it is her business to operate, that she 
may best understand how to mould it to 
its most excellent form. 

“¢ Natural philosophy has not often been 
taught to our sex. Yet why should we be 
kept in ignorance of the great machinery 
of Nature, and left to the vulgar notion, 
that nothing is curious but what deviates 
from her common course ? If mothers were 
acquainted with this science, they would 
communicate very many of its principles to 
their children in early youth. From the 
bursting of an egg buried in the fire, I have 
heard an intelligent mother lead her prat- 
tling inquirer to understand the cause of 
the terrific earthquake. But how often 
does the mother, from ignorance on this 
subject, give her child the most erroneous 
and contracted views of the causes of natu- 
ral phenomena,—views which, though he 
may afterwards learn to be false, are yet, 
from the laws of association, ever ready to 
return, unless the active powers of the 
mind are continually upon the alert to keep 
them ouf. A knowledge of natural philo- 
sophy is calculated to heighten the moral 
taste, by bringing to view the majesty and 
beauty of order and design, and to enliven 
piety, by enabling the mind more clearly 
to perceive, throughout the manifold works 


It would be desirable that the young ladics of God, that wisdom in which he hath made 


should spend a part of the Sabbaths in 
hearing discourses relative to the peculiar 
duties of their sex. ‘The evidences of 
Christianity, and moral philosophy, would 
constitute a part of their studies. 
2.. LITERARY InsTRUCTION. To 
‘make an exact enumeration of the branches 
of literature which might be taught would 
be impossible, unless the time of the pu- 


them all. 

** In some of the sciences proper for our 
sex, the books written for sane would 
need alteration = because in some they pre- 
suppose more knowledge than female pu- 
pils would possess, in others they have 
parts not particularly interesting to our 
sex, and omit subjects immediately relat- 
ing to their pursuits.. There would like- 


the seminary, and the wise be nceded for a female seminary 
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works which, I believe, are nowhere ex. 
tant, such as a systematic treatise on house- 
wifery. 

« 3, DomEsTIc INSTRUCTION should 
be considered important in a female semi- 
nary. Itis the duty of our sex to regulate 
the internal concerns of every family ; and 
unless they be properly qualified to dis. 
charge this duty, whatever may be their 
literary or ornamental attainments, they 
cannot be expected to make either good 
wives, good mothers, or good mistresses of 
families : and if they are none of these the 
must be bad members of society ; for it is 
by promoting or destroying the comfort 
and prosperity of their own families that 
females serve Or injure the community. 
To superintend the domestic department, 
there should be a respectable lady, expe- 
rienced in the best methods of housewifery, 
and acquainted with propriety of dress and 
manners) Under her tuition the pupils 
ought to be placed for a certain length of 
time every morning. A spirit of neatness 
and order should here be treated as a vir- 
tue, and the contrary, if excessive and in- 
corrigible, be punished with expulsion. 
There might be a gradation of employment 
in the domestic department, according to 
the length of time the pupils had remained 
at the institution. The older scholars 
might then assist the superintendent in in- 
structing the younger, and the whole be so 
arranged, that each pupil might have ad- 
vantages to become a good domestic ma- 
nager by the time she has completed her 
studies. 

** This plan would afford a healthy ex- 
ercise. It would prevent that estrange- 
ment from domestic duties which would 
be likely to take place in a length of time 
devoted to study with those to whom they 
were previously familiar, and would accus- 
tom those to them who, from ignorance, 
might otherwise put at hazard their own 
ge and the prosperity of their fami- 

es. 


“* These objects might doubtless be af- 
fected by a scheme of domestic instruction, 
and probably others of no inconsiderable 
importance. It is believed that house- 
wifery might be greatly improved by being 
taught, not only in praétiee, but in_ the- 
ory. Why may it not be reduced to a 
system, as well as other arts? There are 
right ways of performing its various opera- 
tuns, and there are reasons why those ways 
are right ; and why may not rules be form- 
ed, their reasons -collected, and the whole 

digested into a system to guide the 
learner's practice ? 

** It is obvious that theory alone can ne- 
ver make a good artist ; and it is equally 
obvious, that practice, unaided by theory, 
Can never correct errors, but must esta- 
blish them. If I should perform any thing 
1 8 Wrong manner all my life, and 
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my children to perform it in the same man- 
ner, still, through my life and theirs, it 
would be wrong; and how are we to alter, 
so as to improve, if we are ignorant of the 
principles of our art, with which we should 
compare our practice, and by which we 
should regulate it ? 

*¢ In the present state of things, it is not 
to be expected that any material improve- 
ments in housewifery should be made. 
There being no uniformity of method pre- 
vailing among different housewives, of 
course the communications of one to ano- 
ther are not much more likely to improve 
the art than a conimunication between two 
mechanics of different trades would be to 
improve each in his respective occupation. 
But, should a system of principles be phi- 
losophically arranged, and taught, both in 
theory and by practice, to a large number 
of females whose minds were expanded 
and strengthened by a course of literary in- 
struction, and those among them of an in- 
vestigating turn would, when they com- 
menced housekeepers, consider their do- 
mestic operations as a series of experiments, 
which either proved or refuted the system 
previously taught, they would then con- 
verse together like those who were practis- 
ing a common art, and improve each other 
by their observations and experiments, and 
they would also be capable of improving 
the system, by detecting its errors, and by 
making additions of new principles and 
better modes of practice. 

_ 4, The Ornamental branches which I 
should recommend for a female seminary 
are painting, elegant penmanship, music, 
and the grace of motion. Needle-work is 
not here mentioned. The best. style of 
useful needle-work should either be taught 
in the domestic department, or made a 
qualification for entrance ; and I consider 
that useful which may contribute to the 
decoration of a lady’s person, or the conve- 
nience and neatness of her family. But 
the use of the needle for other pu 

than these, as it affords little to assist in 
the formation of the character, I should 
regard as a waste of time. 

“* The grace of motion must be learnt 
chiefly from instruction in dancing. Other 
advantages besides that of graceful carriage 
might be derived from such instruction, if 
the lessons were judiciously timed. Exer- 
cise is needful to the health, and recreation 
to the cheerfulness and contentment of 
youth. Female youth could not be allow- 
ed to range unrestrained to seek amuse- 
ment for themselves. If it was entirel 
perme they would be driven to seek it 

y stealth, which would lead them to many 
improprieties of conduct, and would have a 
pernicious effect upon their general charac- 
ter, by inducing a habit of treading for- 
bidden paths. The alternative that re- 
mains is, to provide them some proper re- 
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creations, which, after the confinement of 
the day, they might enjoy under the eye 
of the instructors. Dancing is exactly 
suited to this purpose, as also to that of ex- 
ercise ; for perhaps in no way can so much 
healthy exercise be taken in 80 short a 
time. It has, besides, this advantage over 
other amusements, that it affords nothing 
to excite the bad passions, but, on the con- 
trary, its effects are to soften the mind, to 
banish its animosities, and to open it to 
social inipressions. 

“It may be said, that dancing would 
dissipate the attention, and estrange it 
from study. Balls would doubtless have 
this effect; but let dancing be practised 
every day, by youth of the same sex, with- 
out change of place, dress, or company, 
and under the eye of those whom they are 
accustomed to obey, and it would excite 
no more emotion than any other exercise 
or amusement, but in degree, as it is of it- 
self more pleasant. But it must ever be a 
grateful exercise to youth, as it is one to 
which nature herself prompts them, at the 
sound of animating music. 

“« It has been doubted, whether paint- 
ing and music should be taught to young 
ladies, because, much time is requisite to 
bring them to any considerable degree of 
perfection. and they are not immediately 
useful.—Though these objections have 
weight, yet they are founded on too limit- 
ed a view of the objects.of education. They 
leave out the important consideration of 
forming the character. [should not con- 
sider it an essential point, that the music 
of a lady’s piano should rival that of her 
master’s; or that her drawing-room should 
be decorated with her own paintings rather 
than those of others; but it is the intrinsic 
advantage which she might derive from the 
refinement of herself, that would induce 
me to recommend to her an attention to 
these elegant pursuits. The harmony of 
sound has a tendency to produce a corre- 
spondent harmony of soul, and that art 
which obliges us to — nature, in order 
to imitate her, often enkindles the latent 

k of taste—of sensibility for her beau- 
ties, titl it glows to adoration for their au- 
thor, and a refined love of all his works. 

*« V. There would be needed, for a fe- 
male as well as for a male seminary, a sys- 
tem of laws and regulations, so arranged, 
that both the instructors and pupils would 
know their duty; and thus whole 
business move with regularity and uni- 
formity. 

** The laws of the institution would be 
chiefly directed, to regulate the pupil’s 
qualifications for entrance, the kind and 
order of their studies, their behaviour while 
at the institution, the term allotted for the 
completion of their studies, the punish- 
ments to be inflicted on offenders, and the 
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rewards or honours to be béstowed on the 
virtuous and diligent. 

‘* The direct rewards or honours used 
to stimulate the ambition of students in 
colleges are, first, the certificate or diplo. 
ma, which each receives, who passes suc. 
cessfully through the term allotted to his 
collegiate studies ; and, secondly, the ap. 
saree to perform certain parts in pub. 
ic exhibitions, which are bestowed by the 
faculty, as rewards for superior scholar. 
ship.—The first of these modes is admis. 
sible into a female seminary; the second 
is not ; as public speaking forms no part 
of female education. The want of this 
mode might, however, be supplied by ex. 
aminations judiciously conducted. As 
neither instructors or scholars would have 
any other public test of the success of their 
labours, the leisure and inclination of each 
would therefore combine to produce a tho- 
rough preparation for them. Persons of 
both sexes would attend. The less enter- 
taining parts might be enlivened by inter- 
ludes, where the pupils in painting and 
music would display their several im- 
provements. Such examinations would 
stimulate the instructors to give their pu- 
pils more attention, by which the leading 
facts and principles ot their studies would 
be more clearly understood, and better re- 
membered. ‘lhe ambition excited among 
the pupils would operate, without placing 
the instructors under the necessity of mak- 
ing distinctions among them, which are so 
apt to be considered as invidious, and which 
are, in our male seminaries, such fruitful 
sources of disaffection. 

“* Perhaps the term allotted for the rou- 
tine of study at the seminary might be 
three years. The pupils probably would 
not be fitted to enter, till about the age of 
fourteen. Whether they attended to all 
of the ornamental branches, should 

eft optional with the nts or guar- 
dians. Those who 
in them should be entered for a longer 
term, but if this was a subject of previous 
calculation, no confusion would arise from 
it. ‘The routine of the exercises being ¢s- 
tablished by the laws of the institution, 
would be uniform, and publicly known; 
and those who were previously acquainted 
with the branches first taught, might enter 
the higher classes; nor would those who 
entered the lowest be obliged to remain 
during the three years. * Thus the term of 
remaining at the institution might be ¢!- 
ther one, two, three, four, or more ; 
and that — interfering with Te- 
gularity and uniformity of its proceedings. 

“ The writer has ow given a sketch of 
her Pian—She has by no means expressed 
all the ideas which occurred to her con- 
cerning it. She wished to be as concise #5 
possible, and yet afford conviction, that it 
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js practicable to organize a system for fe- 
male education, which shall possess the 
permanency, uniformity of operation, and 
respectability of our male institutions ; and 

differ from them, so as to be adapted 
to that difference of character and duties to 
which early instruction should form the 
softer sex.” 


We conclude with the fair Emma’s 
eloquent and patriotic peroration. 


“ In calling on my countrymen to 
effect so noble an object, the considera- 
tion of national glory should not be over- 
looked. Ages have rolled away,—bat- 
barians have trodden the weaker sex be- 
neath their feet,—tyrants have robbed us 
of the present light of heaven, and fain 
would take its future also. Nations, call- 
ing themselves polite, have made us the 
fancied idols of a ridiculous worship, and 


we have repaid them with ruin for their 


folly. But where is that wise and heroic 
country, which has considered that our 
rights are sacred, though we cannot defend 
them? that though a weaker, we are an 
essential part of the body politic, whose 
corruption or improvement must affect the 
whole and which, having thus considered, 
has sought to give us by education, that 
rank in the scale of being to which our im- 
portance entitles us? History shows not 
that country. It shows many whose le- 
gislatures have sought to improve their va- 
rious vegetable productions, and their 
breeds of useful brutes; but none whose 
public councils have made it an object of 
their deliberations to improve the charac- 
ter of their women. Yet though history 
lifts not her finger to such an one, antici- 
pation does. She points to a nation, 
which, having thrown off the shackles of 
authority and precedent, shrinks not from 
schemes of improvement, because other 
nations have never attem them ; but 
Which, in its pride of independence, would 
rather lead than follow in the march of hu- 
Man improvement; a nation, wise and 
lagnanimous to plan, enterprising to un- 
dertake, and rich in resources to execute. 
Does not every American exult that this 
country is his own? And who knows 
how great and good a race of men may yet 
arise from the forming hand of mothe 

enlightened by the bounty of that belov 

country to defend her liberties, to plan her 
future improvement, and to raise her to 
unparalleled glory.” 


CLELAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE CITY OF GLASGOW. ; 


Some months ago the public were 


Presented with a very interesting lit- 
tle book, by Mr Stark, entitled “ The 


Cleland’s Rise and Progress of the City of Glasgow. 
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Picture of Edinburgh ;” and it is with: 


pleasure we have observed the publi- 
cation of a somewhat similar work 
relating to Glasgow. Every thing 
connected with the rise and progress 
of this great emporium of Scottish 
commerce must be interesting to 
Scotchmen ; but Mr Cleland’s labours 
will, we have little doubt, excite an 
interest beyond the limit of national 
patronage. ‘The volume contains a 
well digested and concise view of the 
civil, political, and religious institu. 
tions, and an account of the public 
buildings of Glasgow ; and in tracing 
the progress of that city to the mag- 
nitude and wealth which it now boasts, 
and the rank it now holds in the em- 
pire, the author has collected many 
facts, which are in themselves inter- 
esting, while they tend to illustrate 
the character and manners of its in- 
habitants. Our readers have of late 
been accustomed to hear lamentations 
on the infidelity and impiety cf the 
he day, compared with the pious 
evotion of our ancestors ; they will 
probably, therefore, wonder at being 
told by Mr Cleland, that 


On the 7th May 1594, the presby- 
tery of Glasgow prohibited the playing of 
bagpipes on Sunday, from sun rising to 
its going down, and practising other pas- 
times after canonical hours, under pain of 
censure.” 


Under the head “ Ecclesiastical 
Establishments,” also, the author 
states, that 


“ The state of society in Glasgow and’ 
the neighbouring parishes, from the birth 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in 1544, till the 
Reformation, is depicted in melancholy 
colours-; and for some time after that fu- 
rious era, the people were so governed by 
ignorance, superstition, and a sanguinary 
spirit, that even the ministers of religion 
found it necessary to be armed in their 
pulpits.” 

In treating of the literary institu. 
tions of Glasgow, we have the follow. 
ing curious information regarding a 
branch of commerce of recent intro« 
duction into Scotland. ; 
which, about the year 1796, was 
scarcely known in Scotland, is carried: on 
in Glasgow to an extent surpassing that in 
any other town in this part of the king. 
dom. By a report lately drawn up for 
the House of Commons, it appeared that 
there were in Scotland 414 book-hawkers, 
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technically termed canvassers and deliver- 
ers, who, on an average of seven years, 
collected L. 44,160 annum, in six- 

nees and shillings; and that five-six- 
teenths of the whole sum belonged to Glas- 
gow. The concern of Edward Khull and 
Company alone, exclusive of compositors, 
printers, &c. employed 81 canvassers and 
deliverers, who visited every town of con- 
sideration in Scotland. Two-thirds of the 
books sold by these publisfiers are on re- 
ligious subjects.” 

The volume contains a brief chap- 
ter on the erection of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, and a longer and 
more interesting one on the origin and 

wers of the Convention of Royal 

urghs, with some proposals for its 
reformation. This institution, until 
of late years, that the question of 
burgh reform has been so keenly agi- 
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the hands of the English, and 
Lanark were put in their place, with a re. 
servation for Roxburgh and Berwick, when. 
ever they were recovered, to their ancient 
allegiance. This Court, after conducti 
the business of the burghs for a considerable 
time, was at length found to be insufficient 
for the duties assigned to it. Accordingly, 
an act of Parliament was passed in 1487, 
directing commissioners to be sent from 
every burgh to a convention to be held at 
Inverkeithing, where they were to com. 
mune and treat on the welfare of merchan- 
dize, and to provide remedies for the inju- 
ries which the burghs had sustained. [t 
does not appear that any account of the 
procedure at Inverkeithing was kept, as 
the oldest record is dated 1552, at which 
time the Convention was removed to Edin- 
burgh, where it has remained ever since. 
The Scotch Parliament having appointed 
an Officer for the regulation of Foreign 
trade, which they called a Conservator, the 


tated in Scotland, was for long pre- 
vious only known by name, and had 
almost ceased to exercise its extraor- 
dinary functions ; or at least its pro- 
ceedings were reckoned too uninter- 
esting for publication. As any infor- 


Convention paid him an yearly salary of 
L.600 Scots. The trade between Scotland 
and the Netherlands was, for a long period, 
subject to the regulation of the Convention ; 
it fixed the staple port for trade, which was 
formerly at Dort, and latterly at Camp- 
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mation regarding the nature and ex- 
tent of its powers must be little ac- 
cessible to the generality of readers, 
we pro to make them more ex- 
tensively known, wa inserting in our 
Miscellany Mr Cleland’s article on the 
subject. It is impossible, indeed, to 
read it over without the conviction, 
that the commerce of Scotland in par- 
ticular owes much to this institution ; 
but we agree with Mr Cleland in opi- 
nion, that much of the power possess- 
ed, and occasionally exercised by the 
Convention, is, in the present im- 
proved state of government and socie- 
ty, quite unnecessary, and actually 
detrimental to the interests of the 


larger burghs. 


“ CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS. 

“ For a considerable time after the Royal 
Burghs were formed, their privileges were 
very unavailing, owing to the great dis- 
tance which several of them lay from one 
another, and to the turbulence and preju- 
dice of the times. At an early period, the 
Burghs, the better to ovércome the difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of their exclu- 
sive privileges, delegated powers to the four 
principal burghs to act in behalf of the 
whole. This association was called the 
Court of the four Burghs, and was held 
yearly, for determining all matters relative 
to the common advantage of all the 
This A rot court consisted of the burghs 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick, but, when the two last into 


vere; and, in short, it assumed control 
over the Conservator, and the general su- 
perintendence of trade, to such a degree, 
that an act of Parliament was passed, di- 
recting the Conservator to come home e 
year, and answer for his conduct to all per- 
sons having an interest. The Convention, 
in the plenitude of its power, occasionally 
sent commissioners to France, England, 
Denmark, and Poland, to negociate mat- 
ters relative to trade. From the date of its 
institution in Edinburgh, to the Union with 
England in 1707, the Convention seems to 
have been occupied in regulating the af- 
fairs of trade. Its privileges have been 
preserved by the xxi. Article of the Union, 
wherein it is declared, * That the rights 
and privileges of the royal burghs of Scot- 
land, as they now are, do remain entire af- 
ter the Union, and notwithstanding there- 
of.’ Soon after this period, the trade of 
Scotland began to assume a very different 
aspect ; her commerce was carried through 
new channels, and, in précess of ‘time, her 
exports of cured salmon and herrings to 
the Dutch and French markets gave way . 
‘to an extensive and lucrative trade with the 
Colonies; and the hanking of handspun 
yarn, and hawking it from fair to fair, un- 
der the fostering of the Convention, 
has been replaced by the jenny and the 
power loom. The benefits 
supposed to arise to the burghs, to 
trade of the country at large, under the 
wren me cave of the Convention, could not 
be effected without some expences The 
salary of the Conservator required to be 
paid, the weights and measures of the 
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purghs to be adjusted, the land-tax allo- 
cated, and the constitution of certain burghs 
revised ; a clerk and officer were, there- 
fore, necessarily appointed, and a small 
sum laid on each burgh, to defray the an- 
nual expence, known by the name of Mis- 
sivedues. This expence continued reason- 
able, with little variation, even for some 
time after the Union, till at last, the Con- 
vention finding that the trade of the coun- 
try had very much increased, thought pro- 

r to extend the duties, and increase their 
expenditure. The missive dues, which, at 
the Union, were equivalent to a fair remu- 
neration to the office-bearers, and for sta- 
tionery and correspondence, have very ra- 
pidly increased. In 1710, Provost Aird 
paid L. 14, 10s. as the missive dues for 
the burgh of Glasgow. In 1754, the 
sum of L. J11, 8s. 4d. was paid by Provost 
Brown. In 1813, the missive dues, on 
the whole burghs, amounting to L.1000; 
and in 1818-19, they were increased to 
L. 1400. Of this sum, L. 556, 5s..10d. is 
charged for what is called the fixed esta- 
blishment, notwithstanding that the salary 
to the conservator ceased at the Union ; 
and the balance is for grants, in aid of 
improving the harbours and jails of cer- 
tain burghs, &c. on the principle that such 
improvements are of great national ad- 
vantage. As the mode of raising and 
distributing the sum, known by the name 
of missive dues, is by no means generally 
understood, the following explanation will 
give some idea of it. The Convention 
consists of 67 members, viz. one from each 
burgh, and two from Edinburgh. In con- 
sideration that the burghs are not all able 
to pay an equal proportion of the missive 
dues, the Convention have allocated the 
sum, which each is to pay, conformable to 
the undernoted scheme.* 


* For every hundred pounds, .which the 
Convention chooses to lay on the burghs 
annually, in name of missive dues, the 
respective burghs are subjected to pay 
the sum opposite to their names. 


Edinburgh, - 6 8 
Glasgow, 27 5 0 
Aberdeen, - - 6 15 0 
Dundee, - 600 
Perth, 460 
ontrose, - - 215 0 
Inverness, 20 0 
Dumfries, 110 0 
Stirling, - £50 
Dunfermline w a 1 0 0 
Kirkaldy, « 1 0°0 
Linlithgow, 015 0 
D, 0 15 0 

‘ L. 90 18 8 


_Fortrose, 


Inverbervie, 
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** At the annual meeting in July, the 
Convention usually receives petitions fron 
small burghs, craving assistance for build- 
ing and repairing their harbours, jails, &c. 
and as the commissioners from the burgks 
have all an equal vote in conventional 
matters, however insignificant the burgh 
which they represent may be, it frequently 
happens, that those who are obliged to 
y by far the greater part of the tax are 


t in the minority. The Convention ex- 


Brought up 
Irvine, - - 
Brechin, 
Forfar, 
Elgin, 
Cupar, 
Banff, 
Rothesay, - 
St Andrews, 
Dunbar > - 
Lanark, 
Kirkwall, 
Dysart, 
Jedburgh, 
Dumbarton, 
Forres, - 
Burntisland, 
Inverkeithing, 
Kinghorn, 
Kirkcudbright, - 
Selkirk, 
Wick, 


Sl SoS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SONS 


Tain, - - 


Annan, - ° 
Dingwall, 
Queensferry, 
Stranraer, 
Campbeltown, - 
Pittenweem, 
Anstruther Wester, 
Crail, 


Sanquhar, 
New Galloway, - 
Dornoch, ~ - 


Kintore, - 
Inverury, 


Inverary, 
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erts this extraordinary and unconstitution- 
al power, on the sole principle of long 
continued practice ; whereas, it is evident 
that the principle originated in feelings of 
friendly Tibe ity, and amounted, in for- 
mer times, to nothing more than volun- 
tary aids or gifts, agreed to by all those 
who were to pay nearly an equal share, 
but which, in the course of time, have 
been insisted on as a matter of right, by a 
majority of the votes of the commissioners 
of particular burghs, who have almost no- 
thing to pay. Example: For every hun- 
dred pounds of tax which the burgh se- 
nate chooses to lay on their constituents, 
Glasgow pays twenty-seven pounds five 
shillings, while the burgh of Inverary, and 
seventeen other burghs, pay only one shil- 
ling each ; and the powers assumed by the 
Commissioners are such, .that a charge of 
horning brings immediate submission from 
the refractory In 1816, the Convention 
was so arbitrary and exorbitant in its grants, 
that the missive dues for this city, and the 
expence in Edinburgh connected therewith, 
amounted to L. 606, 19s.. 8d. For the 
last twenty years, the missive dues alone 
have averaged L. 337, 12s. 8d. per annum. 
This state of things constitutes a grievance, 
which should no longer be submitted to. 
The praetice is altogether unconstitutional, 
in as much as it amounts to the imposi- 
tion of a tax without the authority of Par- 
liament. The tax is also unjust in its 
principle, because it is laid on, without 
due regard to the means which the burghs 
bave for paying it. It is also oppressive, 
because if the power exists at all in the 
Convention, it may be exercised to an in- 
definite extent. As the experience of past 
years leaves but little hope of relief from 
the Convention, the burghs of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, 
should apply to Parliament, for redress 
from a tax, which, in a burgh like Glas- 
gow, is a public grievance, as the sum ex- 
acted fer missive dues would otherwise be 
employed in local improvements ; and from 
the foregoing considerations, it is presum- 
ed, that the Legislature would grant relief 
from) that part of the tax which relates to 
levying monics for building, or improving 
harbours, jails, &c. in particular burgbs, 
leaving all such to the wisdom of Govern- 
ment, and the exertion of the local autho- 
nitics. With regard to the necessary sum 
for conducting the legitimate duties of the 
Convention, the burghs should be entitled 
to vote in proportion to the sums they pay, 
and the power of the Convention in dele- 
gating authority, to a Committee of their 
number, to act with conventional powers, 
after the Convention has been dispersed, 
should be considerably restricted. 

‘** Among other grievances, the mode of 
nominating the Commissioners and Asses- 
sors should not be overlooked. At first, 


[March 


and for a long period after the Convention 
met at Edinburgh, the Representatives re. 
sided in the burghs which they represent. 
ed ; and in 1743, the better to strengthen 
this practice, the Convention enacted, 
* That the Commissioners and Assessors 
should be men fearing God, and of the 
true Protestant religion, without suspicion 
to the contrary; Burgesses and Guild. 
brethren expert in the common affairs of 
the burgh ; Merchants or Tradesmen, be. 
ing inhabitants within the burgh, standing 
on the tax-roll of the burgh, and bearing 
part of the public burdens, who could tine 
and win in all their affairs ;’ and it was 
farther enacted, * That if any person was 
sent to the Convention without these qua- 
lifications, the burgh who sent them should 
be fined in L. 10 Sterling, and the accep. 
tor in L. 5, besides being disqualified.’ 
These regulations, however wise and salu- 
tary, were set aside in July 1778. At that 
period, the Convention did statute and or- 
dain, that persons living at a distance from 
the burghs they wish to represent, may be 
appointed Commissioners or Assessors on 
their subscribing the following declaration, 
viz. * 1, A. B. do solemnly declare, that I 
am really and truly proprietor of lands and 
houses to the value of 3000 merks Scots, 
(L. 116, 13s. 4d.) lying within the royalty 
of the burgh of C., for which I am chosen 
Commissioner, or baye a superiority with- 
in the same to that value, and that my 
right or title is no ways nominal or ficti- 
tious, and am willing to make oath to the 
truth of this declaration, if required.’ By 
this fegrant alteration of the Constitution 
of the Convertion, it is competent to the 
managers of distant burghs to send an- 
nual commissions to persons, residing at or 
pear Edinburgh, to vote and act for them. 
At first sight, this alteration does not seem 
to affect or compromise the interests of the 
larger burghs, which send legitimate Com- 
missioners to the Convention; but the mat- 
ter assumes a different aspect, when, as is 
sanctioned by this system, a small, fishing, 
and otherwise insignificant burgh, at a 
eat distance from Kdinburgh, which has 
ttle or nothing to pay to the Convention, 
and still less to spend at the annual meet- 
ing in the metropolis, and therefore would 
not probably attend, nominates two gel- 
tlemen, very likely of some learned profes- 
sion, to act as their Commissioner and As- 
sessor. As these gentlemen may be, and 
are msyally retained in office for a cov- 
siderable time, they become expert in the 
laws of the Convention, and being quali- 
fied to collect and quote degisions, by 
which the burgh taxes have been sanction- 
ed by the Court of Session, on the princ- 
ae of inveterate usage, they naturally 1n- 
uence, against the larger burghs, the plain 
country Commissioner, whose burgh, like 
their own, has little to pay.” pp» 44—00- 
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1 AM MY BROTHER} A COMEDY, IN 
ONE ACT, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN OF Ce W. CONTESSA. 


| Tux following translation of a little Ger- 
man after-piece will, we hope, be enter- 
taining to our readers. We cannot but 
think that it places the genius of Ger- 
many in a more agreeable light than the 
horrific tragedies and mysterious tales of 
fatalism, with which the poets of that 
nation have been so long inundating the 
world. We are glad to find, indeed, 
that there is any One writer among them 
who will condescend to laugh in broad 
farce. What is the reputation of the 
author of this piece we cannot tell, nor 
has the ingenious friend who has so a- 
greeably translated it, favoured us with 
any account of him. He shows him- 
self, in some passages, particularly in 
the picture of Jealousy, which is very 
powerfully drawn, capable of a higher 
class of composition than he has here 
presented us with. But we should be 
very well pleased if the German authors, 
in general, would, for a season at least, 
follow his example, and endeavour to 
excite the mirth rather than the mad- 
ness of their readers. The German mind 
is at this moment so moody and * high- 
fantastical,’ and its fancies are so pro- 
ductive of extravagance and disorder, 
that the best thing to be done for it is 
to pinion it down, if possible, to com- 
mon life, and to occupy it with the little 
eccentricities and humours of daily oc- 
currence, rather than to give it its full 
flight in those fields of mysticism and 
metaphysics, in which it throws all the 
principles of plain morality aside, and, 
in the gloom in which it is enveloped, 
comes to brood upon nothing else but 
treasons, stratagems, and 
There is too much of this cloudy charac- 
ter over all Europe at this moment. It 
is the fit habitation for * the Prince of 
the power of the air,” and, while he 
reigns uncontrolled over them, he can 
persuade even perfidious assassins that 
they are acting the part of noble and 
heroic characters. This seems to be the 
fecling not only of that enthusiast Sandt 
about himself, but of a great portion of 
his raving countrymen concerning him ; 
—he is their Brutus, forsooth! The 
wretch Louvel, too, in France, appears 
to have pretty much the same notion ; 
and we have no doubt Thistlewood and 
his gang are at present solacing their 
prison-hours with such fine demoniac 
sentiments as these, — 


What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost; the leamthe will, 
And study of revenge—immortal hate, &c.. 


. Tam my Brother. 


that character in Shakespeare—men who 
would probably have been of a very dif- 
ferent cast of mind, and much better 
members of society, if they had thought 
less, and laughed more. But we shall 
not detain our readers any longer from 
this little drama,—-only adding, that we 
think it migat have success upon our 
own stage; and we leave this hint to 
Mr Murray, who, after our reprobation 
of ** the spare Cassius,” will not set 
us down among those who ‘ love no 


plays.” 


Dramatis Persone. 


ALBERT. 

CarouineE, his Wife. 
Soruta, his Nicce. 
SIRILLO. 

HEIMFELD. 


N. B. Srri_xo wears in the First Scene a 
powdered wig; from the Eighth Scene 
onward a black one, resembling the na- 
tural hair, and a coat of the same colour 
with HEIMFELD’s 


Scene I. 


The Scene a Drawing-Room, with two 
doors opposite to the spectators, and 
one side-door. In the fore-ground 
stand two tables, opposite to each 
other, and hung with cloth down to 
the floor—-ALBERT, and SIRILLo 
in a travelling-dress, are sitting and 
drinking at a table, on which there 
are some bottles. 


Al. Another glass, my worthy friend, 
to your good journey. 

Si. Yes, one more; but then it 
will be time to stop—my horse is 
standing at your gate. I wished to 
see my little bride once more, and you 
and these good friends upon the table 
have kept me here so long. : 

Al, What nonsense! a dry parting 
never does—there must be wine or 
tears, Sirillo: tears for lovers in their 
teens; for aged friends, old wine. 
One other glass—the autumnal air we 
have at present bears some drink ;— 
were not to drink so soon again. 
Four weeks you think to be away ? 

Si. Yes, K aaa or four, just as my 
business lets me off. I'll: make what 
haste I can, my friend’; for all is fixed, 
you know, when I come back. 

Al. Yes, yes, my niece is your's, or 
I pay down three thousan dollars. 
All is fixed—you have my note of 
hand in your possession ; ‘it shall 


stand, and that in all objec~ 
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tions, for in every thing we do these 
women find objections ; but for me, 
thank Heaven, I’m master in my 
house. 

Si. Another thing I have to say be- 
fore I go. My brother writes me that 
he wishes to be present at my wed- 
ding, and knows nothing of the jour- 
ney I am foreed to take so. much a- 
gainst my will; he, therefore, might 
arrive while I am absent—— — 

Al, Well, my house is his tiJl you 
come home. 

Si. That would be highly pleasing. 
True, indeed, my own 

Al. No, no, he lives with me: You 
only need to leave your orders that 
they bring him here when he arrives. 

Si. I have not seen the oddity for 
several years. ‘There was a little dry- 
ness between him and me; but now 
he makes the first advances to a re- 
conciliation. 

Al. That I like in him. 

Si. But if my worthy brother do 
not put a check upon his tongue, the 

ce will not be lasting. 

Al. Ah! how so? 

Si. O, it has always been his way 
to play the master. What does he 
advise me to in this same letter P—to 
delay, i’faith, my wedding for a week 
or two, and hold it on the day I’m 
fifty-one. Such silly stuff displeases 
me.—( He drinks. )—Whiat does that 
lordly brother mean? How? does he 
think a person turned of fifty is too 
old to marry ? 

Al. All confounded nonsense, friend. 
When he comes here, he soon shall 
see, by my example, how foolishly he 
talks. I, too, was bordering on forty, 
when, at last, I ventured on the pe- 
rilous spring into the married state ; 
and, though I’m twice my Cary’s age, 
you must confess I have no cause to 
rue the spring I took. But one must 
understand to train his wife, as 1 do. 

Si. What! I think I understand it 
just as well; and, with your leave, 
my friend, I seem to have observed a 
little low-toned jingle-jangling in your 
house at times. I know what women 
are—I know the sex. What will you 
wager that I beat you in the traini 
of my wife ? 

_ Al. Stop there, my friend ; let wa- 
gering alone: if not, you won't suc- 
ceed, and just because you w 
there you're known to be unl 


Si. Dear fellow, do not give youre 


Iam my Brother. 


[March 
self such airs, because you won our 
former bet. Your plan was far from 
being good, and it was rather com. 
plaisance in me than—— 

Al. Pshaw! pshaw ! it was no com. 
plaisance. Complaisance? the devil! 
No. Be pleased to recollect ; the bet 
was—— 

Si. Well, yes, the bet was, which 
of us should most surprise the other, 

Al. Yes, and Issurprised you so— 
ha! ha! ha!—I so surprised you, that 
your eyes gushed out. 

Si. Dear Mr Albert, you did not 
surprise me in the least—I only did 
not wish to spoil your sport—I am not 
caught with so much ease. 

Al. A trifle, dear Sirillo ; yes, the 
easiest thing in nature. 

Si. No, the deuce! it is not, Mr 
Albert—'tis no trifle—it is not so easy. 
I am ready to renew the bet this mo- 
ment—then it will be seen, if it is 
such a trifle. 

Al. You will lose again, my well. 
beloved lamb. 

Si. My well-beloved lamb !—that 
will be seen. I now insist upon it 
that our wager be renewed. 

Al. Don’t do it, pray ; you will re- 

nt it. 

Si. Nay, I must insist upon it ; and 
I bet, into the bargain, you will lose. 

Al. Well, if you will not change 
or mind, I'll let you have your way. 

ut, still, to let you see how sure I 
am no art of yours will stand its 
ground with me, I bet, that, at the 


very moment you are ready to play 
off your fine surprise, 1 shall prevent 


you by a greater. 

Si. Ha! ha! ha!—Friend Albert, 
you are bold ; but I accept, to punish 
you. And now the stake? 

Al. Y'll go for pen and ink ; all the 
conditions shall be written down, that 
no evasions may find hereafter. 

Si. Very well, do so. 


Scene II. 


Sir1.10, (alone.) 


Aha! a most delightful thought 
has just occurred to me.—( Lifting up 
his glass.)—Hail, thou inspiring |i- 
quor ! How, if I delay my donmmey Br 
another day, and, while they think 
me at a distance, play my brother 
here? That would 
an excellent surprise. A change 
dress,=-a change of voice,--anothet 
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wig,—and then a little rouge upon 


my cheeks :—it must succeed. Come, 
come, my worthy Albert, you shall 

ay for your conceit—F'll catch you. 
Then, besides, I'll see my bride with- 
out disguise, when female art is laid 
aside, and all her actions natural. All 
bridegrooms heve not such advantage, 
aud many a husband, Tam sure, would 
cnvy my possessing it. 


Scene III. 
ALBERT, SIRILLO. 


Al. Well, then, sit down, and your 
defeat shall now be rivetted, (speal:- 
ing and writing at the same time.) 
We, whose names are underwritten, 
have agreed upon a bet of—(uloud ) 
bet of ? 

Si. Twenty Louis d’or. 

Al. I think the half might do. -_ 

Si. No, write down twenty Louis 
dor, I tell you. 

Al. Well, with all my heart, (writ- 
ing,) a bet of twenty Louis d'or, 
which shall be paid to him who shall 
the other most surprise, by him who 
suffers such surprise; and further, 
Albert binds himself, just at the mo- 
ment when the undersigned Sirillo’s 
ready to play off his great surprise, as 
he may think it, to prevent him by a 
greater, and, if he (Albert) should 
fail, he will acknowledge he has lost. 
The space allowed to each to execute 
his plan shall be—? 

Si, As lam going on a journey, you 
must give at least five weeks. 

Al. (writing, ) It shall be so, five 

weeks from this day reckoned, (reads 
i over to Sirillo.}) There now, sign 
yourname. Ha, ha, ha. The twen- 
ty Louis d’or will relish well, (takes 
his glass.) Much luck, my friend 
Sirillo. 
_ Si. Ay, much luck and understand- 
ing too, to Mr Albert. (He drinks, 
they towch glasses, and both begin to 
laugh. ) 


Scene IV. 
Soruta, the former. 


Car. O, what has put the gentle- 
men in such good humour ? 

Al. Only see ; you come, my dears, 
most apropos. You both must sign 
he names as witnesses. We just 
lave laid a wager, which I certainly 
shall win. 

Si. Which certainly he'll lose. 

4l. He wishes to surprise me. 


Iam my Brother. 


Si. And I'll do it. 

Car. 'Tell us, pray, what have you 
wagered then P 

Al. Come here and read, (gives her 
the paper.) 

Si. (to Sophia) My sun is risen 
then at last; long have I hoped and 
waited. 

So. I am sorry for it—’ Tis so dark 
to-day ! We shall have rain. 

Si, That does not signify, my little 
bride. If it is dark abroad, there’s 
love within, and that keeps warmer 
than a cloak of fur. 

Al. (tohis wife) Now, sign your 


- Name as witness. 


-~ (to Sirillo) When do you set 
off ? 
Si. This moment. 1 but wished 
to bid my bride once more adieu: 
Now that I do most tenderly, and 
shall delay no longer, for the sooner 
gone the sooner back. (¢o Albert) My 
dearest friend, ‘tis now high time I 
gc—Farewell. Caroline) Your 
most obedient. (¢o Sophia) In three 
long weeks, my lovely angel, or, at 
most, in four, we'll meet again, if God 
permit. 

So. (with a sigh) Ah! yes, yes. 

Si. (kissing her hand) Don’t let 
the time seem long. 

So. Ah! no. 

Si. Once more I take my leave of 
all. (goes up again to Sophia) And 
listen, lovely pout, a few, few thoughts 
bestow Ou me. 

So. Ah! yes. 

Si. Adieu, adieu. (on going away 
to Albert) My worthy Sir, I almost 
feel as if my legs were doubtful. 
(turning once more about) All of you, 
once more adieu. 

Al. Dear fellow, I might almost say 
the same—the bet, I think, has 
mounted to our heads. ( /xeunt, both 
laughing.) 


Scene V. 
CAROLINE, SOPHIA, 


So. O that I never saw him more! 

Car. Poor man! I verily believe 
you would be pleased if Heaven, in 
mercy to you, sent upon him some 
misfortune. 

So. Aunt, you must confess my 
situation is most dreary. 

Car. What? A dreary situation! 
when you have a lover? 

So. It would seem my uncle is des 


termined not to be gainsaid. 
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This marriage with the rich Sirillo he 
considers as the pinnacle of hap- 
piness for you. Besides, you know 
that he and Heimfeld’s father have 
since long been deadly foes. Here 
nothing serves our turn but strata- 
gem. I only wait a fit occasion to 


~ blow up my mine, and fate 1nust have 


no gallantry, or it must join with us. 

So. I have not seen till now, that 
fate has shown us any favour. 

Car. Is the journey of this odious 
bridegroom nothing? I should think 
it might be useful, and be turned to 
good account. 

Sv. O had I not been led by you, 
but told my uncle all at first. 

Car. Be silent, child, and leave the 
thing to me. How I would wish to 
see your Heimfeld at this moment. 

So. I have written him about Si- 
rillo’s journey, and my uncle's pur- 
pose to conclude the match at his re- 
turn. 

Car. Well, certainly that news will 
drive him to us. We will lay our 
heads together and project some plan, 
and, as the aged Menelaus gives us 
elbow-room, the lovely shepherd shall 
obtain his Helen, and without seduc- 
ing arts. 

So. Dear aunt, you really have some 
hope then? 

Car. O, the brightest one can haye. 

So. I wrote to Heimfeld that I 
a. to see him, perhaps to say fare- 
well for ever. 

Car. Fy! Why lose your courage 
all at once? Suppose the worst, you 
still can say~-I will not, uncle ; 
whatever rage he feels, it will not last 
for ever. For a little you may act as 
you propose. Yes, say farewell to one 
another-—let deep sorrow fill your 
hearts—be sunk in sadness. ve 
looks prettiest after tears, as roses af- 
ter rain. In love such things are 
worth the trying too. 

So. O had I always your good hu- 
mour, aunt ! 

Car. You must contrive to have it, 
child; bad humour makes things 
worse ; good humour is a magnet that 
attracts our happiness. But silence 
now ; your uncles coming. 


Scene VI. 
Asent, the former. 


Al. He is gone then; down the 
streets he trotted in such glee, that 


I am my Brother. 
Car. That were the way toruinall. 
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all the dogs attended him. Now, tel] 
me how you like our wager? Don't 
you think that I have courage? 

Car. I’m afraid you'll lose it, hus- 
band. 

Al. Nonsense! One can think of 
something in three weeks, and you 
will lend a hand. 

Car. With all my heart. 

Al. Give me your fist upon it, 
Cary. 

Car. There. 

Al. (stroaking her hand) Without 
this hand there is no happiness for 
me. 

Car. Do not let other husbands 
hear you say so, they, would laugh at 

ou. 
zt Al. And let them laugh, if I but 
laugh the last. But see—our niece 
is standing there so dismal—What's 
the matter with her? : 

Car. Don’t you know? This ab- 
sence is a load wpon her. 

Al. O cheer up, my child ; in three 
short weeks your lover will be back ; 
perhaps before. 

Se. Perhaps before ? 

Car. Observe what joy the urchin 
feels. © love! O love! 

So. Dear uncle, I must own —— 

Car. Yes, yes, you love him with 
your heart. We know, we know. 

So. No, dear uncle, I declare I do 
not love him. | 

Cur. O she’s only joking. 

Al. What! you do not love him! 
Well, he does not yet desire that ot 
you,—all he wants is your permission 
to love you. When you're his wile, 

our love to him will come of course. 

hen people take a glass of wine, a 
flow of spirits follows after—that you 
see in me to-day. 

So. I doubt. 

Al. I doubt! how so? I doubt! 

So. The difference of years. 

Al. (mimicking her) The difference 
of years! Miss Doubtful,—Don't you 
see before you every day @ difference 
of years, which loud! y contradicts 
whatever silly speeches you may 
make. 

Car. But then all husbands of your 
age are not so amiable and sensible a3 
you, my dearest love. 

Al. Yes, that is true,—and -all the 
wives, who have your years, are not 
so wise and good as you, my Cary. 

Car. That is also true, my love. 

Al. But now, Miss niece of mine, 
whence come these scruples all a 
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once ? of them 
ill now 
“On O don’t be hard upon her— 
these are maggots, humours, fancies. 
Well, you know us women—Shan't 
we rather walk a little in the garden ? 
Yesterday I heard you mention some- 
thing of a rosebush-plot you meant to 
form, but did not tell us where--I'm 
curious to see the spot. 
Al. Come then, I'll take you to it 
—I know you will approve. How 
charming it will be, when we two sit 
in it, and all the roses round about 
us! Sometimes I'll look at them, 
sometimes at you. We'll see the 
roses nod to us, and we will nod to 
them—then all at once the world will 
fly about just like a top, and we at 
lust will wheel along with it, and— 
but come along, my Cary—we shall 
see the gardener already hard at work. 
(he gives her his arm, Exeunt.) 


Scene VII. 

Sopnia, soon after HEIMFELD. 

So. She never lets me speak when 
I would fain prepare my uncle. He 
was now in such good humour, and, 
I think, I would have had the cou- 
rage to discover all to him. The 
straight-on road is ever found the 
best, and certainly our love may walk 
in it. (Heimre.p enters as she is a- 
hout to vo.) For Heaven’s ‘sake what 
are you about? How come you 
here : 

Heim. Last night I got your letter, 
and I could not rest or stay a mo- 
ment—I was forced along, and now I 
wish to hear you say a thing I could 
not credit, though you wrote it. 

So. Heavens! how have you 
me! If they should catch 
us 


ere! 


Heim. Is my arrival inconvenient 
for you ? 

So. At this moment unexpected— 
though with heart and soul I have 
been longing for you. 

Heim. Only to get quit of me the 
sooner. 

So. Silent, O be silent—One may 
see ny melancholy letter haunts your 
heal—We need not yet so quite —— 

Heim. (interrupting her) Two 
words are only wanted to decide my 


fate. Say briefly Yes or No, to what I 
ask you. 


So. Well, then, ask. 
Heim. Say, is it true your uncle 
wishes to unite you to Sirillo ? 


Iam my Brotber. 
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So. Yes 

Heim. He has disclosed to you his 
will then ? 

So. Yes. 

Heim. And when the man returns, 
is held the wedding ? 

So. Yes. 

Heim. Most dreadful. So you wish 
to marry that Sirillo? 

So. No. 

Heim. No? No? No? Orepeat to 
me that no. It brings new life into 
my breast. 

So. If it gives my Heimfeld plea- 
sure, as often as you will. 

Heim. And yet, my dear Sophia, 
you could write of endless separation ? 

So. When I wrote, two days ago, I 
was so stunned! My uncle just had 
told me of Sirillo’s suit, and added he 
had given his promise. 

Heim. Why not tell him your a- 
version? What could make you si- 
lent? 

So. Ah! I scarcely knew, that mo- 
ment, I could speak,—he dwelt with 
so much confidence upon my future 
happiness,~-was so delighted at it, it 
— quite impossible to contradict 

im. 

Heim. But you surely will declare 
yourself ? 

So. My aunt won't haveitso. She 
thinks that artifice alone can help us 
out. But now youmust retire. You 
can’t stay longer here at present. So 
retire, dear Heimfeld. In the even- 
ing I'll see you in the garden, and will 
tell you more. My uncle might sur- 
prise us. 

Heim. Scarcely have I found you, 
after I had thought you lost for ever ; 
and I meant to be so very happy— 

So. No, no; you must away, you 
must. All would be ruined, if my 
uncle met you here. 7 

Heim. 1 shall obey. Farewell, my 
dear Sophia. Happier I leave you 
thanI came. 

So. Until we meet again, adieu. 
(She accompanies him to the door, but 
he has scarcely gone out, when he comes 
in again. ) 

Heim. Some one is coming up the 
stairs ; I think tis Mr Albert. 

So. Heavens! he must not see you. 
Where shall I put you? Come here: 
quickly, step into that bed-room ; ‘tis 
my aunt’s, and lock the door within. 
il go and fetch her. ( Heimfeld goes 
into the closet ; Sophia eait by the other 
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Scene VIII. 
disguised, looking in. 


So? Allempty? No one here ? hem ! 
hem! I saw, however, a young man 
come out, and on perceiving I was on 
the stair, away he was like lightning. 
I thought I heard some talking too. 
(looks into every corner.) Ay, ay, 
who can be playing here at hide and 
seek? (lifts up the cloths by which the 
tables are hung, and looks below.) A 
youth unwilling to be seen---heard 
talking here with somebody, and in a 
moment after neither he, nor yet 
that somebody, within the room. That 
looks strange, and from his years, it 
is not only om but raises one’s 
suspicion. Should my fair Sophia 
even—? No, that’s impossible; she 
looks so very innocent, and such a 
thirg had reached my ears. In such 
a little town as this, a girl can’t even 
look kind upon her brother’s dog, but 
all comes out. Or Albert's wife, per- 
haps? hem! hem! It looks, indeed, 
as if she loved her husband, but, put 
trust in none of them. She’s best 
who is not tempted. I shall have con- 
viction soon. O blessed genius of 
wine, that didst inspire me with the 
thought of this disguise! I'll daily 
drink a bottle more to do thee ho- 
nour. My disguise is such, I’m sure 
they will not know me. What if I 
should have a bout at hide and seek 
myself? These tables seem to offer 
me their service: Yes, thou hospi- 
table table, let me be thy inmate, nor 
betray what thou hast in thy keeping. 
(creeps below one of the tables.) Hea- 
ven bless my entrance. (after a short 
pause puts out his head.) Umph! it 
is not very comfortable here. I think 
I hear a foot, down, Sirillo, down. 
(draws in his head.) 


Scene IX, 
Caroutne, Hemmrevy, 


Car. (knocks at the bed-room anf! 
Come, Heimfeld, Heimfeld, open, 
am here. (Heimfeld enters.) 

Si. (putting out his head aside.) 
*Tis Albert’s wife as I’m alive. I give 
you joy, friend Albert, give you joy! 

Car. I come but fora moment, Sir, 
to bid you welcome. Much I have 
been longing for you. Now’s the 
time to act, and you yourself can’t 
wish more ardently your love be 
crowned than I do. ; 


afd 
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Heim. How can I express m 
titude for all your goodness ! Seg 

Si. Just as I supposed. 3 

Car. I am now wholly yours ; your 
constancy, your ardour, have convin. 
ced me, that you really love and merit 
areturn. I'll make you happy, door 
say my husband what he will. 

St. (aside) Bravo! 

Heim. That assurance makes me 
happy. 

Car. Probably my husband will go 
out this evening, and as that provok- 
ing spy Sirillo is not here, we shall 
not be disturbed. I have a world of 
things to say. 

St. (aside) Yes, 1 believe you have. 

Car. As things are situated, strata- 
gem alone can lead us to our purpose. 
I have also formed a plan of our ma- 
noeuv,es. 

Si. (aside.) How? 

Heim. ¥mplicitly I yield to you; 
but would it not perhaps be better, 
went we openly to work 

Si. (aside.) What! . 

Car. No, no, that will never do ; let 
me direct. I leave you for the present, 
—pray step back into my bed-room,— 
nobody goes there. J would be glad 
to take you out of prison, but my hus- 
band is below. But, wait a little. 
I'll first hear if he is not gone out. 
(they go to the door.) 

St. (aside.) My worthy Albert! 
yon poor devil! how I pity you! I 
verily believe your wife will run a- 
way with this young spark. 

Car. I hear him speaking still ; do 
you go back into the closet. Soon, 
perhaps, I shall be able to release you. 

Heim. Do not let me wait too long. 
(kisses her hand before she goes. Si- 
rillo draws in his head. As Heimfeld 
wants to re-enter the hed-room, he finds 
it locked.) Oh! how unlucky, by 
some chance the door is locked. What 
now is to be done? (he tries the door 
again.) ’Tis locked, fast locked. (runs 
10 the door, puts out his head to listen, 
reurns and looks about the room, at 
last goes to the table where Sirillo is 
not, and creeps below it.) 

Si. (After a pause out his head.) 
Is he gone? I think I hear a noise. 

eim. (After a pause, looking out. 
‘no one in the feo, 
No one ; I must have been mistaken- 
(draws in his head. ) 
Si. What is that? I thought for 


certain somebody was speaking here. 
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hold- 
he k within that room is 

perhaps for his amuse- 

ment. (draws in his head.) 

Heim. (A moment afterlooking out.) 
No, I cannot be mistaken, I heard it 
too distinctly. (looks about him, listens 
alitile while, and then draws in again.) 

Si. Again! (lifts up the cloth on one 
side, then on another all round the ta- 
ble, and looks about him. After he 
has drawn in his head, Heimfeld looks 
out, and then again Sirillo. These 
movements are repeated several times, 
and always at shorter intervals. At 
last they both put out their heads at 
once, and after staring at each other 
for a moment.) 

Heim. Who are you, Sir ? 

Si. Who are you, Sir ? 

Heim. What may you be doing 
there below the table ? 

Si. What may you be doing" there 
below the table: 

Heim. (creeping out.) Do you know, 
Sir, it is very odd to come into a stran- 
ger’s house, and lie concealed below a 
table, listening to what is said? 

Si. (coming out.) And do you know 
yourself that it is still more odd to say 
ought here that may be listened to? 

Heim. How so, good Sir ? 

Si. Iam an old acquaintance in this 
house, a friend and guest; but you, 
Sir, who are you? 

Heim. I---I belong to it as well as 
you. 

‘i. (laughing, ) You're riglit, I did 
not think of no Within a house- 
hold well arranged, a helpmate such 
as you must not be wanting now-a- 
(lays. However, Mr Albert might have 
his objections to the office you assume. 

Heim. What do you mean by that? 
Explain yourself. 

Si. Young friend, be meek and 
humble ; violence is here misplaced. 
Do not forget that I was lying here 
below the table, and of course have 
heard your conversation with his lady. 

Heim. asad Should we have be- 
trayed ourselves 

Si. And so I know the whole. 

Heim: What do you know? 

St. I know the fine intrigue that 
you have here, I know the whole, the 
Whole. And so, without delay, con- 
fess the naked truth ; be humble and 
submissive, Sir, for I could play you 
here an ugly trick. 

Heim. (aside.) Good heaven! we 
rp betrayed ourselves. (aloud.) Well, 

you know the whole, Sir, you must 
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know, the purest, the most ardent 
love has brought me to this house. 

Si. (laughing.) The purest love ! 
yes, yes. 

Heim. A love which obstacles have 
but increased---a- love beyond the 
power of time---which would not need 
to shun the eyes of men, did not un- 
toward circumstances force it to make 
use of mystery. 

Si. Untoward circumstances! 
side.) Yes, yes, they are untoward for 
poor Albert. 

Heim. You appear to me a man of 
too much sense, and in your face is 
clearly seen a mind too noble and too 
great for me to fear that you should 
make improper use of what you know. 

Si. We shall consider and revolve 
what use is to be made of it. I own 
that when the devil lays an egg, like 
this,. within a house, it is not any 
other’s part tocackle, but yet, young 
gentleman, I can’t in silenee see that 
you snap up another’s property. 

Heim. Another’s property! What 
right can any other have to call that 
noble creature property of his? Here 
love alone gives property, and I have 
made the acquisition. 

Si. Well, but I think, however, 
with your leave—(aside) he has the 
strangest principles. - 

Heim. And if, besides, that other 
is a person, all whose merit ( mimicks 
the counting of money) but consists 
in counting o'er his heaps—a fool— 
old coxcomb. 

Si. (aside) If he heard. 

Heim. How would this raddish 
dare say to the rose, you’re mine? 

Si. Ha, ha, ha, a raddish ! 

Heim. I’m convinced that Mr Al- 
bert, on reflection, will be sensible of 
this himself. 


Si. (laughing) The deuce he will! 


Young gentleman, your faith is strong. 
But I would not advise you to expect 
it. 

Heim. Pray, why not? He must-—~ 
he cannot fail to see it—and if not-- 
well then— 

Si. Well then, what then? You'll 
even run off with her, perhaps? Con- 
sider what you do, young man, con- 
sider, 

Heim. 1am just considering that 
this is not my place, and think it 
more advisable to take my leave. 

Si. Pray listen for a moment, Sir, 
you have not had the goodness yet to 
tell me who you are. dh we 
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tmother tome, when 
at present you mary canily 
that fmm m haste. 

Si. Ven, hat cam 

Hem. Your servant, tsen. once 
more beg gou'll be dincreet, amd not 
tweed mischief im this family by 
> m tetarn, your mrang 
wader tabier, wich, to my the least 
of it, shews most unproper canewry, 


dell ichewme be comeraierl. Your 


X 

Si. (alone) Six, your servant. 
Weil, then, there's «2 fine surpme-: 
for Sibert Wii not match it. 
Bat cic thing's toe sad and serious to 
make 2 joke of IL, however, cat 
be altogether mate. I must give 
bie 2 hint, if merely to bring down 
his heughtinem, and make sober- 
mimded on that bead. How oft bas 
he derided other sunest men who bad 
the samme tushep, uta sow—but so it 
goes yes, goes; ome sees bis 
neighbour taken im and laughs, (he 
and doen Bot dy that be 
ia taken im. Bat now rl go 
and mtrodlace myself 

Exit laug 


XI- 


Sersts (hastens in another door, 
and opens the bed-roum. ) aROLi 
enters.) 


Sa. (from the bed-room.) Dear 
aunt, avy Hemnfcid ia not bere. 

Car. So much the better, child, I 
wanted just to let hum out; and as 
Sirille’s brother is arrived, con- 
sultation can't take place to-might. 

Se. Lonly bope my uncle did not 
bim here. 

Car. O no; for then we should 


to weary, amd went 
or he perhaps was bungry ; 
alas! my child, those happy times 
when levers did not need to 
lover now is not all heart ; be 
feels be has a stomach also. 

So. Hove you seen Sirillo’s brother ? 

Car. ¥ ex, they're very like—I must 
confess, however, ! preter the brother. 
There they come. 


.. Seewe XIL 
Siniiio, the former. 
Al. © here's our niece. Allow, my 


am my Brother. 


Maren 
worthy friend, that I present 1, 
brother's bride. 

Si. So that w she? By heaven! 
chooses well, I Seg pou ll let me kins 
the pretry hand that t to make my 
nrothey happy. 

Car. to Sophia. Sophy, 
thank bime for the compliment. 

Ai. What we you sying, Cary 

Car. | was askimg of she did sot 
find the Likeness to sirillo very 
img ? 

Si. That We are wo like, 
the one is often taken for the other. 


So. The eyes, dear aunt, are also 


much wiser than his 
hours, (looks at them again ) 
onus, severe, and often even 
(a pause) 1 looks as if you taougut 
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Car. If you Ga pot wear 
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# Car. You re right ; I mew begin to 
fod it Methusks the nose 
Car. Yes, the nese quite anotier 
‘ howe. 
Exeuse me, I should think i 
tae were the same. 
| Re Car. 1 Leg your pardon, Sir, your's 
ig has 2 different cat 
Se. net so long, 
Si. So? When I have the honour 
to be better known to you, I hope 
: g4 that you will find still greater differ- 
| te ence im our characters. My brother 
is headstrong man—will always 
| — know things best—(he looks at them 
purse-proud wan—he thas 
Al. no, bat yet— 
iy te Si. Comfess it only—Don't I ay 
the truth 
Car, Show mercy; every body bas 
4 his foibles. 
4 Al. Had he none, he would net te 
have had a thunder-storm. The poor 
Car. Your brother is, upom Se 
whole, a worthy character. | 
Al. & man value and esteem 
all my heart. 
| Car. You really my too much 
gainet him: As to vanity, 
| thaps you re not entirely wrong. 
i 


he has 


i Yes, that 1 have 


oven me tenderly. 


me? Weill, the dewec 
that she is carrying on 2 love-afzir in 
. secret, with 2 young—young man 
Al. You must be crazy, Sir- 
Si. Have patiesee—only listen 
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W thoat pi 
What sys our 
that, indeed ; but putience,— taking 
hus hand) patience, friend. (aside) 
Si. But loves hms wrk? | 
S. Bat, sir, honour ?—honour ? 3 
= So you're Al. Does eur honour, pray, depend 
aman can ber upon 2 person who has none * 
Yeu, that am, and every one Si. When one suspects such things 
werd o¢ so in avy place, whowe heart as little as yourseif— | 
swund A specious house, pretty At. 1 pity you with ail my heart— 
reine, employment, and, ‘tut that is fate! “tie fate. 
viet = more tham ail, 2 wife who St. You pity me? 3 3 
Al. 1 do, with all my soul. he 
Si. But hear me, dearest Sir, I am 
pruaent, sie divides mot here concerned. 
my sears by my affection, and mm the me, I thought 
me always young. And y ier mam are you. | 
wien you know her better, wll mare unhapys. 3 
we, bow good, bow faithful, kind and 
Car. O seop, my friend, praise disguise, you are the person to be pi- ee . 
piexars but we should mot hear cur tied. | 
ruse. Our guest bas just been AL My worthy man, what is it you 
aveiling, and probably would like can mean ? 
go and pet a room to I mean—I our wife: 
wth me. When I am RS a 
little praise, if you 
Sczemz XIIL me eaolly. 
Al. repeat it, Sir, you must be 
Al. Well, you see, for ever gry, crazy: That is false, it is not possible. * 
cr ever cheerfal, ever full of love and Si- Possible it must be, for the € 
patience, notwithstanding aii mry freaks thing has happened. 4 
nd humours. them her sense, her AL How were you informed? who 
saw 
I am convinced of it. 
Al. But after mm master in ma ry 
nase. 4 No, do me — fulae 
Se? Yes such 2 —ont do devils 
‘ages has still a but or if. Si Have patience; half an hour 
y be so. ago, a6 was om the staircase, I ob- 
things ocetr, of served abandsome youth who left this 
never dreamt room. 
I believe. Al. What do you say? 
Mr Albert, it is bard to Who left this room—bat who 
one has always trusted them AL ? 
: too much. Si 1 came wp and heard some 
yous married man? talking here. 
L 
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Al. You heard some talking ? © 
Si. Yes, I did, and when I enter- 


ed— 

Al. Well, what then ? 

Si. I did not find a living soul. 

Al. You want to make a fool of me. 

Si. Have patience, I beseech you ; 
curiosity now worked—I hid myself 
below a table—not long after came a 
woman, and behold, it was your wife 
she went up to the bed-room, cal- 
led, and somebody came out, and 
only think, it was the same young 


man. 

Al. (with a faint voice.) The same 
young man, and from the bed-room ? 

Si. From the bed-room. Then 
they spake of things most unequivo- 
cal—of love—fidelity—rewarding--- 
making happy---of a meeting in 
the evening when you were not at 
home. 

Al. A meeting ? ; 

Si. Yes. Then followed tears of 
gratitude, the warmest kisses on her 
hand, and all the rest. 

Al. And all the rest ? 

Si. Yes. Nothing could I see in- 
deed, but one can guess, when a duett’s 
so very tender, the accompaniment. 

Al. Can guess ! 


Si, Yes. But I beg you don’t be 
so cast down, my friend, ‘tis fate, ’tis 
fate. 

Al. Ah! and so heartily I loved her. 

Si. Courage, courage, friend, a man 
should show a force above misfortune. 

Al. To betray me so! | 

Si. There is no remedy but patience, 
patience. 

Al. No, it is not true, Sir, you’re 
a fool---you’re raving mad---it can’t 
be true. 

Si. I should be pleased to think so, 
but my ears know better---how it is, 
you can convince yourself this even- 


ing. 

Al. Evening! so this evening is the 
meeting ? 

Si. Yes. 

Al. I shall be there, by heaven! 
I shall be there; but where’s the 
man? the monster, devil, where is 
he? I'llsearch him out. I'll kill him. 
No, no. I will to her, to her. I'll 
dash her to the ground. With my 
contempt I will annihilate her. I’ll--- 

Si. O what! she would deny the 
whole. All you would gain would be 
to put her more upon her: guard. 
Wait rather till their interview. 
You'll be convinced yourself, and she 


Iam my Brother. 
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will find it quite impossible to justify 


her conduct. 
Al. You are right. I'll wait til] 
evening-~-I'll be moderate---I will be 
cool---the devil, don’t you see I can 
command myself? I’m cool! quite 
cool ! | 
St. I see you are. 


Scene XIV. 
the former. 


Ca. Now, if you please to follow, 
Sir, I'll show you to your room. 

Si. At your command. (to Ai.) 
Once more, have patience ; patience is 
the word. Adieu. 

Al. (who, at his wife's entrance, flew 
up to her and walked round her, now 
when she is going, says,) Madam. 

Ca. Pray, are you calling me? 

Al. I am. 

Ca. Vil come directly. (Exit. with 
Strillo. 

Al. teed a while in a reverie.) 0 
that this man had never set a foot 
within my house. I was so happy 
when in ignorance! But no, I’m pleas- 
ed, the film is taken from my eye, 
even though the light should kill me! 
O ’tis dreadful! it is hideous! the 
serpent! in what human face can one 

ut trust, since her’s deceived? I'll 
eave the place---I will away---I'll far 
away from all mankind---}'ll to the 
woods, and live among wild beasts! 
they but devour you---don’t deceive 
you. (walks violently up and down.) 

Ca. (entering.) Here I am again, 
my dear, what do you wish? ( Albert 

ys no attention.) Good God! what 
is the matter ? y speak---you make 
me quite uneasy---do stand still and 
speak---is any thing a-wanting? 

Al. Wanting? No, there's nothing 
wanting---there is only here too much. 

Ca. Good heaven! what can it be? 
Pray, Albert, are you ill? have you 
again your toothache? 

Al. Headache! headache! 

Ca. Well, the doctor must be sent 
for—don’t you think so ? ' 

Al. Stand there opposite to me, and 
fix your eyes on mine. 

Ca. Well, here I am. : 

Al. It is not possible ! all lies, all 
lies. (is walking up to her, but sudden- 

stops short.) No, go, go, turn away 
from me those faithless eyes. They 
shall no more im 
_ Ca. O Albert, Albert, 
it is. 


tell 
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Al A trifle, a mere trifle. Some 
few grains of rank hypocrisy, deceit, 
abomination, shameful deeds, foul 
murder. That is something old, 
however—-happens every day--whose 
wonder does it raise? An honest, 

ed fool, is, for his confidence and 
love, most cruelly betrayed. He has, 
however, what he well deserves. Why 
was the fool so very foolish ? 

Ca. Albert, I conjure dey speak 
more plainly. Not a word I under- 
stand. 

Al. You do not understand me, 
Ma'am? Q you do right, Ma‘am, to 
put on that innocent and simple man- 
ner—it becomes you mighty well. 

Ca. I vow, at last, you'll make me 
angry, if you don’t explain yourself. 

Al. Ay, make you angry! very 
right, Ma’am, bravo !: fall into a pas- 
sion—that’s the usual artifice of wo~ 
uien, when they’re caught in their— 

Ca. You now become uncivil, Sir. 

Al. Uncivil! O yes, certain other 
people may show you more civility. 

Ca. If you continue talking in that 
tone, I shall not answer you. 

Al. Not answer me, not answer me! 
‘tis well, Ma’am—very soon shall all 
be so arranged, that I shan’t need to 
speak, nor you to answer. 

Ca. Do, pray, what you cannot 
leave undone. 

Al. As sure as I’m alive, I'll do it. 
I no longer love -you. 

Ca. That afflicts and grieves me 
much. 

Al. O, it shall grieve you. Yes, by 
all that’s shall grieve you. 
(apuuse, during which he looks at her 
sidewise ; then, with a milder tone,) 
You'll never find a man to love, you 
with his heart and soul, as I have 
done, no, never. 

Ca. Who knows that, Sir? 

Al. What! who knows? who 
knows? ’tis very well then, Ma'am, 
who khows? But I give you to know, 
that not only do I no more love you, 
labhor, detest you. ‘The same house 

all no more harbour us. This day 
I go, this hour, this very moment I 
set out. (he goes hastily away; his 
steps, however, become slower, the near- 
er he is to the door ; at last he stops 
dnd turns about.) How? (. hes 
again, with a harsh voice.) How? 
What were you saying? 

Ca, Nothing. e 

Al. (guing nearer.) Nothing? not 


Iam my Brother. 


not well explain. 


a word? you will not speak? you 
turn your eyes away from me? 

Ca. (stands irresolute and anxious. 
Al. So it is over then? all over 
fare ye well. My Caroline, m - 
angel, serpent, devil, never do ou 
see me more. Adieu, for ever. (Evit 

hastily. 
Ca. at? really gone? my God! 
he is away! I must goafter him. (she 


follows him in haste ; Sophia meets her 


at the doors) 

So. Dear aunt! dear aunt! (Caro. 
line runs past her, without attending 
to what she says.) 


Scene XV. 
Sopura alone, afterwards 


So. She neither hears. nor sees ; 
and out my uncle rushes furiously a- 
gainst me; almost runs me down 
upon the stairs. There must have 
been another quarrel---that I’m used 
to; but, before the sun is down, they 
will be reconciled. I don’t know how 
it happens. Since Sirillo’s brother 
came, I feel fresh hope. He seems to 
me a man of sense and breeding, could 
not he be used to settle matters ? 
Neither with his brother nor the mar- 
riage is he fully pleased. If 1, with< 
out reserve, confess the whole, per- 
haps he will assist us. Theré he 
comes. Now, courage only; I will 
sane a trial—I will beat about the 

ush. 


. Si. (enters.) Ay, ay, there is our - 


little bride, and quite alone. Where 
are Albert and his lady then? 
_ So. O they’re gone a walking. 

Si. Walking? so? well, I am glad 
to find you all alone, my pretty maid, 
for I have something to confide to you. 

- So. Ob, then, wits meet according” 
to the saying, for I have also some- 
thing to confide to you. 

Si. To me? Oh, come then, let me 
hear. I’m all attention, speak. 

So. We women are aceused of us- 
ing prefaces, but to you I'll 
quite openly, without the smallest 
marae The first look I had of you 
ns 


pired me with a confidence I ean- 
Si. Indeed ! continue, 

' So. "Tis my unele’s pleasure I be- 

come your brother's wife. 

And you would wish to 

him happy, would you not? 
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So. I know not, if possessing me 
would make him happy ; he deserves 
to 


better wife than 
him. I value, I esteem him, but I 
scarce dare utter it to you, I do not 
love him. 

_ Si. You do not love him! and 
why? if I may ask. 

So. Can we command our hearts? 
and then, to say the truth, he took 
but little pains tq gain this heart of 
mine. 

Si. Ay, ay. 

So. I am convinced you will not tell 
him that ; I would do nothing to of- 
fend him. : 

Si. No, no, I shall never mention it. 

So. You'll think it pay, 2 that, 
after an acquaintance of an hour, I 
come to you with this confession ; 
but your look, as I have told you, gave 
me confidence. I felt myself attracted 
to you all at once. You did not seem 
a stranger, but I felt as if we had been 
old acquaintances. 

Si. Really? In truth? (aside) I 
verily believe this new edition of my- 
self has charmed the little innocent. 

So, I had obeyed, perhaps, my un- 
cle’s will, although I do not love your 
brother ; your arrival has, however, 
changed my mind, and opened up new 
hopes. 

Si. Since you saw me then—me--- 
you no more wish my brother ? 

So. (taking him by the hand,) To 

ur hands I ncw commit myself and 

estiny. On you it shall depend, on 
you alone, to make me happy. 

Si. (aside.) Oh, ‘as sure as death 
she is in love with me, and thinks she 
loves my brother; that’s a funny stery. 

So. Sir, my situation admits of no 
delay ; it forces me to overcome res 
serve, all slyness of my sex, and freely 
to confess to you, that I---but you al- 
ready understand me. 

_ St. Yes, yes, my pretty dove, I can 
imagine all, but out with it; one 
likes to hear such things. 

_. So. Well, then, I own to you I love 


another, 
And that happy How? 
tredden, angel. I will spare your 
blushes. Do not name him, for I 
know the whole. Your eyes were 
prompter than your mouth. 
So, How, Sir, you know ? wid 
Si. Be calm, sweet little innocence. 
_ A girl can no more hide such things 
than fire its heat. That. other is at 
present near you, is he not? 


Iam my Brother. 
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So. Yes, probably he’s . 
Si. And did he not > 


So. (aside.) He must have 
Heimfeld. ( Yes. 
Si. He's dr in blue ? 


So. Yes, yes, quite right. 

Si. His a ts black ? 

So. With fine black eyes. 

_ Si. They're greyish, child, withal 
he has a most engaging look. | 

elegant. 

t. (surveying himself.) Y: , 
he’s very Yes, yes, 
So. And ina word, a lovely man. 

Si, Yes, and in love, in love. 

So. I clearly see you know the 
whole ; now, I need to tell you 
what I want of ? | 

Si. Oh, all rest is understood. 
(aside.) How rapidly she goes to work. 

So. So you are really inclined to 
make me happy ? 

Si. Angelic maid, ’tis you make me 
a happy man from top to toe, 

So. But then your brother, what 
will he say toit? 

Si. As we so cordially agree, my 
brother will be with all we do, 
I promise you that he'll be satisfied, 
completely satisfied. I have a pa 
in my pocket, with which I wanted to 
surprise your uncle; you have heard 
about. his wager with my brother? 
The surprise is double now. Ha, ha, 
ha! delightful! - 

So. Well, the paper? — 

Si. That I give to you, and then 
this evening, when we're all together, 
you will give it to the happy some one 
whom you love, and who returns your 
love most tenderly---whose dress 1s 
blue, whose eyes are black or grey, 
and then the ’s unravelled to the 
wish of every body, ha, ha, ha! How 
funny, O how funny ! adieu, my gen- 
tle maid. There’s some one in 
drawing room, I hear ; they must not 
know that we have laid our heads to- 
gether. Angel fair, adieu, adieu. (as 
he goes off:) What eyes will Albert 
make! what eyes! (while Sirillo goes 
out by the one side-door, Caroline ene 
ters by the other.) 

Scene XVI. 
SopHTA. 
Car. (throwing hersel a chair.) 

Alas! I cannot 


So. What's the matter, aunt ? How 
out of breath you are ! 
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Car. I have been running after him 
quarter---of an 

So. And after whom ? my uncle r 

Car. Oh ray up and down the stairs 
e--up to 
vard-e-everywhere~--he foremost, and 
] always after him---the doors fly up 
and to---the servants stand and gaze 
---I ask, I beg him, I conjure him to 
stand still at least---at last he does 
stand still a moment, casts a side- 
glance at me-=-then flies off like light- 
ning. Never did I see him so before. 

So. What is the reason then? what 
has he in his head P 

Car. God knows! The best will be 
to let his rage boil out, and wait till 
he is calm and rational. Yet I con- 
jecture somebody has told him of our 
little plot, and that your lover Heim- 
teld is among us, 

So. That I also fear. Sirillo’s bro- 
ther knows, at least, the footing I am 
on with Heimfeld, | 

Car. What! Sirillo’s brother ? 

So. Yes, he left me now. I thought 
he might be serviceable, ashe does 
not seem to like his brother or this 
marriage much ; so I took heart, and 
told him all. 

Car. You did? » 

So. But all was known to him 
fore I spoke. The oddity seemed 
highly pleased—he promised me the 
plot should be unravelled to the wish 
of every one. ‘This paper I’m to give 
to Heimfeld in the evening—'tis con-~ 
nected with the bet, and, probably, 
contains this same unravelling of his. 

Car. Most singular! I only wish 
no mischief may ensue. Z 
_ So. We soon shall see—this even~ 
ing clears it up. | 

Scene XVII. 
Atpent, with Heimre the former. 

At, Walk in, Sir; pray walk in— 
we'll find society, 

So. Oh, dreadful! Heiifeld and 
my uncle !-—we're undone, 

Al. (to Caroline,) bring you, 
Ma’am, a t I happened to fall in 
with in the garden. He’s pe 


an amateur in gardeni found 
him near the cherry- 
trees, concéaled. amiong the bushes. 
Is it not delightful to see how, in the 


ts, and buds, and 
light 


e garret---to the courte 
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sinner? I hope you do not fear the 
women ? Come, step up.~-(7'o Caro 


line.)—Pray, Madam, do you know 


this gentleman ? ‘ 
I do, dear husband—I——- 
Al. I don’t know how I come to 
such an honour, but now I beg him 
earnestly and kindly to explain his vi- 
sit. 


So. Dearest uncle—— 

Heim. Mr Albert, you'll allow 
me—— 

Al. You two women, hold your 
tongues; and you will speak, young 

ntleman. Again I ask you what 
you want ? what _ are doing here ? 

Car. He probably will——. 

Al. Silence, Ma’am! 

So. Beyond a doubt he— 

Al. Be you silent too, young lady. 
Now, young gentleman, your answer 
—please begin. 

Heim. I beg you, Mr Albert, not 
to think that consciousness of guilt or 
views dishonourable have made me 


dumb or disconcerted—’twas surprise — 


alone, and fear of giving you offence. 
My view in coming here is pure, un- 


spotted-——— 
Al. Curse upon its purity ! 
Heim. And I need not blush to 


mention it aloud and frankly-— 

Al. (aside,) Devil take the fellow’s 

impudence ! 

eim. The only error I am con- 
scious of is this, that I have acted hi- 
therto in silence, and behind your 
back. We long ago should have di. 
vulged the sew to you, and you for 
certain had consented to our wish. 

Al, The devil! Sir, are you beside 
yourself? Consented to your wish ! 

‘Heim. 1 know that many things 
oppose our love ; but I have great res 
liance on ee goodness, on your wise 
dom-~and I think you'll listen to the 
voice of love and reason. 

Al. Reason, and my patience tod, 
are almost quite exhausted. 

Heim. One thing only I shall name, 
which favours me-—-with heart and 
soul I love her, and I have the pleas 
ing certainty that I am loved again. 

Al. What, Sir, you have the inso-» 
lence to’say so to my face ! ‘ 

Heim. Why should a sentiment 
that glows within my breast not 
my lips? Our love don’t need to 
the eyes of any one. ire 
. Al. Now, Sir, I beg that you will 
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Heim. Well, then, I see it is not 
now the proper time to speak, and I 
shall leave you. Yet I might have 
hoped a different reeeption, when I 
think how humble my request, my 
suit how honourable. _ I forgive, how- 
ever, all this heat in one whom I re- 
vere as second father to the woman of 
my heart. 

Al. Away with you!—you are a 
blockhead with your second father. 
Shameless fellow, instantly be gone. 

Heim. 1 go—and I again forgive 
you your abuse. You'll see, when 

ou are calmer, what a cruel thing it 
is 40 sacrifice to humour and caprice 
the happiness of her and me—for I 
can know no happiness without So- 
phia’s hand.—( Seizing it.)—Without 
this dearest hand, life’s but a blank 
for me. 

Al. Who————? 

So. Dear uncle, dearest father-—— 

Al. How? 

Car. Dear Albert, I beseech you 
too—make not the young things mi- 
serable. Do bestow Sophia on Sieben 
he deserves her. 

Al. What? how? 

So. (taking his a If your 
niece’s comfort—if her lite has any 
value with you—never shall I love 
another. 

Al. What is ‘this? How is it with 
me? Do I understand you right? So 
that is she?—it is my niece Sophia 
that you love? 

Heim. Whom else? 

. Car. O Mr Albert, I begin to guess. 
How can it be? What evil spirit has 
possessed you? Do you know your 
Caroline so little? 

Al. (He draws her aside,) But I 
found him lurking in your sleeping- 
room. 


Car. That was a thoughtlessness of 


Sophy, who concealed him there. 

Al. (as before, with a low voice,) But 
then Sirillo’s brother, with his ears, 
has heard you talk of love-rewarding, 
happy-making, and a rendezvous. 

Car. He heard it, but has falsely 
understood it, as you see. And you 
could trust a stranger’s ears, without 
inquiry, more than you would trust a 
heart which you should know by this 
time? Albert! Albert! . 

Al. Was it really so then? Can I 
possibly believe it? 
before Heimfeld and Sophia, and looks 
ing at them stedfustly.)-——Yes, love 
speaks in these four eyes, and says the 


my Brother. 


—(placing himself 


CMarch 
truth.—{ Going to his wi A 

two likewise—no, 
I’m alive, they cannot lie. My.C 
—hear me, Cary—so I’m wrong then 


How ? Give me your d—you're 
angry, Very angry. 
Car... Certainly I should be angry 


and no other decent wife would’ let 
escape so fine an opportunity of pout. 
ing tor a month at least ; but, as some 
share of blame may fall on me, I’ll— 
_ Al. (lets go her hand, and steps some 
paces back: So, after all, you— 

Car. I beseech you, be not terrified 
= is not so I a it. Hear me, 

ese young people for a len 
time hove been int loves 

So. Yes, uncle, it is near a 
that we have known each other. 
Car. They thought proper to make 
me their confidant ; and, partly a dis. 
like to contradicting you, and partly, 
too, a spice of vanity in over-reaching 
you a little, moved me to conceal the 
whole affair, and carry on a small in- 
trigue behind your back. My fault 
lies there-—do you forgive me ? 

Al. Listen to me, love. A small 
intrigue, you say, behind my back-—a 
wish to over-reach me—that is going 
far ; but let it pass—I de forgive you, 
child: a man who has been steeped in 
water does not mind a shower of rain. 

Car. So we are quits with one an- 
other ? j 

Al. Done, with all my heart. O 
how light I feel my breast !—so he 
must feel who dreams he was in hell, 
aud on awaking finds himself in hea- 
ven. My dearest Caroline, such joy 
I feel in all my joints and limbs, that 
I could dance ! : 

Car. Dear husband, there are stand+ 
ing other two, who would with plea- 
sure join the dance, if you would play 
the tune they like—How is it fixed 
for them ? 7 

- Al. Aha! that had escaped me alto- 
gether. Well, young friend, your 
name? who are you, pray ? 

Heim. 1 wish I could conceal m 
name—it will recal no pleasant recol- 
lections, I’m afraid. My name is 
Heimfeld. 

. Al. Heimfeld ! So you are the son of 
—! Heimfeld? Yes, yes, you’reright-- 
the name don’t please my ear. Ten 
years ago your father was my friend 
now we are friends no more! How- 
ever, I know you, by reputation, to 
be a worthy, sensible, young fellow, 
—and, as you have had the complais- 
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ance to love my niece, and not —. 
hem!—This moment I’m so pleased 
and merry, I could give away the 
world, and even myself’ into the bar- 

in—I am therefore sorry I rt 

ive you Sophy ; but it is impossible 
to Sirillo, should I 
flinch I lose three thousand dollars— 
that, however, were no motive to pre- 
vent her happiness, had I not given 
my promise. 

Car. O three thousand dollars !— 
Come, dear husband, can one give a- 
way a young girl’s heart and hand 
for money, as a merchant sells his 
goods? or as some princes their do- 
mains with the inhabitants ? 

Al. Why did you let it come so far, 
through your sly arts and fine contri- 
vances? Why not tell the truth at 
once? Now we must wait at least un- 
til we see Sirillo, and know if he will 
let me off. Until he comes, I beg you, 
Sir, you will not set a foot within my 
house or garden. 

So. Dearest uncle, it perhaps will 
not be necessary to wait Sirillo’s com- 
ing, for his brother here, to whom I 
have disclosed the whole——— 

Al. What? how? what? 

So. Gave me this paper, which, he 
told me, would ,unravel all, to every 
body’s satisfaction. 

Al. What? Sirillo’s brother ! 

So. I’m to give it to the man I love 
—so, Heimfeld, here it is; do take 
and read it. True, it should have 
happened in the evening, when we 
were all together ; but a moment ear- 
lier or later cannot signify. —- 

Al. Well, read, and let us hear. 

Heim. (opens the paper, and runs 


over it,) Good heavens! what do I door 


see? Can it be true? Well, hear— 
The underwritten, moved by weighty 


_Teasons, hereby cedes, most solemn- 


ly, and after due consideration, all 
pone and all rights he may 
ve gained, or may hereafter gain, to 
the possession and the hand of Miss 
niece of Mr Albert, irrevoc- 
ably to the man who shall receive this 
pa r from the hands of that young 
ady. Further, he releases Mr Albert 
fully from his 

Al. What is that then? Give it 
here—As I’m alive, his hand and seal ! 

e deuce! what can he mean? 

Car, A thought has struck me— 
might it not be this, that, knowin 
the connection between: “her a 
“leimfeld, he had long resolved. to 
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give her up, ahd took the present op- 
portunity to gain the bet by this sur- 
prise ? 

Al. Not quite improbable. You're 
right—it might be, if the hard three 
thousand dollars were not in the case. 

So. The thing is certain, uncle 4 
the brother said himself, he did it for 
the wager’s sake. 

Al. He did ?—hem ! hem !—So he 
has caught me then ?—( Drawing Ca- 
roline uside.)—But then how could he 
wish to make me jealous, knowing 
that ? How could he—— 

Car. O! some joke, perhaps—some 
joke to teaze you. 

Al, Ay! the devil take the joke! 
I donot like your jokes which cut one 
to the quick. It might have ended 
sadly, were I not so foolishly good-na- 
tured. 

Car. Yes, and were not T so too.— 
But now, what’s to be done with these 
two people standing there? 

Al. Well, well, the thing will be 
explained ; if he is satisfied, and quits 
me of the dollars, I am likewise satis- 
fied, and therefore you may have the 
girl for me, (leads Sophia to Heim- 


feld:) 


So. My dearest uncle—— 

Heim. Mr Albert-—— 

Al. But, young man, remember, on 
condition that your father give con- 
sent. 

Heim. O he will not refuse, I’m 
very certain. on 


Scene XVIII. and last. 
and the former... 
Si. (is hastening in, but stops at the 


Al. O come in, come in; I must 
acknowledge 1 have lost—your bro- 
ther has the bet. ’ 

Si. (approaches, always looking side- 
ways at Heimfeld,) Sir, how? What 
do you say ? 

- Al. For a surprise of such a sort I 
certainly was not prepared. 
Si. How do you mean ? 


Al. Such generosity I did’ not look | 


for from your brother. «i 
Si. Generosity! pray how? 
‘Al. I must confess I like to lose‘in 
Si. Have you 
So. The paper was unsealed, jn- 
deed too early, but the circumstances 
were SO pressing—— 


Si. Ay, ay, now I understand—the 
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little hussey has been telling tales 


from school before the time: So Mr. 


Albert knows———— 

Al. Yes, yes, 1 know the whole. 

Sis And you consent ? 

Al. Why should I not ? How can I 
make objections, if your brother will 
draw back ? 

Si. Well then, zon little bride, give 
me your hand, you (to Albert) 

our blessing. 

Al. What 

Car. How? 

Si. Why such ceremony ? she 
T have settled all. 

Car. What can that mean? 

Al. What whim is that ? 

Si. Why all this feigning, friend ? 
My brother ceded me his bride—she 
iat I have made it up together—you 
give your consent, and so——— 

Al. But-——— 

Heim. With your permission, we 
know nothing, Sir, of any ceding in 
your favour, Sir. 

Si. What? pray what have you to 
say in this ?>—( To Albert.)—Dear Al- 
bert, what is that man doing here ?— 
that is the man who——— 

Al. Softly—-now we know the pret- 
ty story—it has cost me dear enough. 

Car. I’m half inclined to pick a 
quarrel with you, but, as all turns out 
so well, I'll. it you for once. 

Si. My good friend Albert, as I see, 
you have allowed them to make game 
of you. 

4. Come, leave off, leave off! You, 
as 1 see, friend, are a rogue. You 
knew the whole from the beginning— 
all was told you by your brother. 

Si. Pray, of what? I do not under- 
stand you. 

AL. Come, leave off, I sa e joke 
must not be carried farther. It is 
clear you must have known the whole, 

Si. May Heaven not know of me, 
if I know any thing of what you say 
I know ! 

Al. My God! how could you other- 
wise have given that paper to my 
niece, that she might make her friend 
unseal it ? 


_ Si. (stands with mouth, and 
looks at all by pra a 

So. And, as I was lately going to 
confess the footing 
with Heimfeld, you assured me that 
you knew it. 

Heim. After our adventure of ‘the 
tables, you same to me. 


and 


to 
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Car. Now, let alone, good 
for you plainly see it is a joke of his.” 


Si. O—O, the devil, no! it is no 
joke of mine.—(Beating his breast.) — 
O blockhead! blockhead !—( Heim. 


eld.)——-Hand the pa 

Heim. Stop! Fl lose this paper 
only with my life. I now begin to 
comprehend——— 

St. You have purloined it. 
with it—it is not valid. 

Al. Friend, it is your brother’s wil] 
that that young man should keep it. 

St. No, no, no—I tell you it is not 
his will. 

So. Good heavens! Did you not 
say yourself, that I should give it to 
the man I loved? And I have done 
so. 

Heim. One sees clearly from the 
paper, that it is your brother's 


here, young 


Here 


Si. Old Satan take you, no! I must 
know better what my will is. 

Car. Your's is not the question 
h our brother’s will. 

Si. No, no, my brother is myself— 
this is not my brother—it is I! 

Al. My God! Of that we do not 
doubt, and for that very reason—— 

Si. O the devil! no—I am not I— 
Iam that other—I am he—Zounds! I 
no, I am not he—I am the one who 
stands before youmI’m myself that 
very brother. silk 

r. Yes, yes, that we know. 

Si. No, d——n! that you do not 
know—Your brother I am not—I am 
my own—I am—0O ! to the devil with 

ou all—you make me crazy—I am 

—I am Sirillo. (He throws off his 
false hair, and stands with his bare 
— How? what? who am I? 
who? (what follows goes on so rupid- 
ly that Sirillo can’t get in a word. 

Al. O bravo! bravo! dear Sirillo, 
let me, pray, embrace you—What a 
stroke !. I swear that nothing can ex- 
ceed it—there you make a couple 
happy, and have nobly won the bet. 

Si. Ah! what? 

Heim. How shall I thank you, 
much esteemed Sirillo, for your good- 
ness, for your generosity—“I owe my 
all to you-— 

So. Good Sirillo, I’m really at 2 
loss—am quite ashamed—your noble 
mind oppresses mc 
Car. Accept my hearty thanks, Si- 
rillo, your surprise is as ingenious, 25 
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t, and noble, and I feel it asa 
favour done myself. 

Si. Ah! what? I am not generous, 
I am not noble-minded, nor inge- 
nious—ingenious I do not wish to 
be—it is the girl I wish. 

Al. But, friend Sirillo, pray, re- 
flect ; you have given up my niece to 
Mr Heimfeld of your own accord. 

Heim. You have renounced her, 
and the writing is in my possession. 

Si. That is Sot the devilish mis- 
take—it should not be in your pos- 
session—it was never meant for you, 
young gentleman—the note belongs to 
me—I wrote it for myself. 

Al. Well, that is pleasant! for 
yourself? 


Si. Why, yes, and can’t you com- | 


prehend it? For our wager's sake, I 
wrote the note: The little serpent 
was to give it me in this unusual 
dress, and what a fine surprise I 
thought it! how delighted was I? 
Blockhead that I am! to be so blind. 

Al. Ah! now I have you—now I 
see the thing. But, friend of mine, 
you likewise see how matters stand ; 
this youthful couple have been lovers 
for a yearmwhen love has said the 
blessing, it is best for us in years to 
say, Amen. 

Si. Well, must I not at last give in 
then, in this devilish affair? Whatgood 
does opposition in a case like this? 
But tell me, Sir, (to Heimfeld) did 
you not own to me yourself, that 
you—— ? 

Heim. I don’t know what you un- 
derstood: at all events, however, it 
was an error of your own. 

Si. (to Caroline) And, madam, you! 
I heard it with my ears, how you ! 

Car. But, as you now have heard, 
that also was a mere mistake. | 

Si. (to Sophia) And you, young 

you—you certainly did say— 
you—you—you loved me. 

So. Dear Sirillo, that’s another 
great mistake. 

St. Mistake! mistake! Ah! I be- 
gin to see, a man in love at fifty-one 
1s sadly subject to mistakes. 

Car. But, that the last may not 
be worse than all the rest, I should 

agine, dear Sirillo—— 

Si. (after a short pause.) Well, 
yes, yes, you're right, Madam, it 
would, of all my crazy tricks, for cer- 
tain, be the craziest, to wish to take 
4 wife, who brought me, as a dowry 
to —_ house, a love-affair. So nothing 

OL. VI. 
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now remains, but tractably and patient- 
ly to dance, as if I were a married 
man, to any tune they play me. 

Al. Bravo! friend of mine, Bravis« 
simo ! 

Si. But then our bet ? 

Al. You see that I have won ; for 
at the moment you were going to play 
off upon us your surprise, we have 
prevented you by one much greater, 

Si. Well, yes, then; in the name 
of God, Amen. I'll pay with all my 
heart, but, I beseech you, never cast it 
in my teeth. (to Sophia) May you be 
happy, my good girl. As to your 
husband there, I wish,—You never 
may surprise him: These surpri 
after all, are good for nothing. 


MILTON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


| SHAKESPEARE and Milton may be 
truly called the gods of England’s 
idolatry. The productions of the first 
are known either by ce or by re=« 
to the learned and 
earned in every class of our country. 
Their author, without much effort on 
his own part, and wielding with ease, 
and even carelessness, the mighty 
wers with which he was endowed, 
as held his way to that “ throne of 
eternal adamant ’’* to which Nature 
had predestinated him. The works of 
Milton are less known. They are 
more generally read, and more 
sionately admired, by the learned a< 
mongst our nation. But his fame is 
nearly equal to that of his great compe- 
titor, He was, undoubtedly, the first 
scholar of his age. He culled the mae 
terials for his wondrous fictions from 
every tongue, and nation, and people. 
Years of painful study, and severe and 
restless labour, were employed in 
quarrying from every quarter of the 
earth those spotless gems which were 
to compose and adorn his struc 
ture. By early exertion he became 
master of every language, both anciént 
and modern, in which the bards who 
preceded him had taught and sungi 
‘l'o Shakespeare these were all a dead 
letter. ‘The avenues were shut which 
led to those secret recesses where they 
sung. He heard, indeed, through 
the medium of translation, the faint 
echo of their song, but its sweetest 
cadences were lost, and its finest pas- 
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Past by the oracle of Gori.” 
‘The Grecian muses had him 
on that Aonian Mount,” 


height was too little for his 
bition ; and above which, te 
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tors. Shakespeare hasnothing shout t drew 2 parallel between them, 
ym of the gravity, aud leaning, and wherever, from the nature of the sub- 
dignity of the schools of Greece ject, sucks a comparison can 
mi Rome. ibis native, and We shail see the 
he wars, it wwith the lighe m which they hove beheld 
ind easy piniow of the eagle. mre. aad deserrbed man. The méu- 
se warbles, it with as unscudied 2 ener 
we nature's choristers.” will be observable im the severe si 


he is sublime, it i» a eubiimity plicity of the one, and its absence 
he not i Longimus, but the careless luxuriance of the other, 
We shall he enabled, perhaps, to dis- 
‘candoned by man. Like Moses m the formation of @ correct poetical 
he yulrushes, he beeame the child of taste, and if nothing else were to re- 
ier uloption. she endewed him with it, the cecurrence of w 
‘hat arge and soul” noble passages of a% Must gem 
wich she knew could create a learn- im the road we travel, 
ng for itself’ She led him tw her ituelf be enough to repay us. 
jwi weret and solitary haunts. She 

orcad before hime the book of her Camus. 

first great poem was Com 
Tur “om the am and summer gale, be bat the 


(in her green lap was Mature’s darling of twenty-six, whem he had 


Wat tme where incid Avon stray’d tacher. 
um the mighty mother did anveib vious the publication of this poem, 
fur awtul faee—the dauntless child 


tretch’d forth his lietle arms—and smil’d: of severe preparatory He 
Thus pencil cake, she said, whose colours 
clear 


Richly paint the vernal year. 


Horton near Caine Bracke im Bucking- 

+ ~ thad time, readers, (gays he 
Tus an inloe the gates of joy, Se 
Of sortor chat and thrilling fears, have who Save geod learning bestowed 
Or ope the sacred source of syurpathetic them, to be sent to those places-whtere the 

Gray- 


[t wis atter such nurvure and admomi- i those anthers which are most eommend- 
con that he came forth into the com- ed, whereof come were grave orators and 
tregations of men, anc he ecame“~con- lMistorians, whose matter me-thought 1 
quering and te conquer.” loved mdeed, bat as my age then was 

the dixtinction which bas been them. Others were the smosth 
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there could be a more pleasing task come.” ——— : 
thin to follow them imam examination Thus, from the laurest fraternity 
of wme of their most celebrated works of poets, tiper years, and the conseless 
through the enurse of their poetical life wand of suudy and reading, led mete the 
to that height thes the divine volumes of Plato and his equal 
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had been engaged, as he himself tells 
us, “ in a ceaseless round of study and 
reading ;” and the composition of Co- 
mus, although it was his first sustain- 
ed effort, was not by any means his 
earliest essay in poetry. His Latin 
poems, and, in particular, one of the 
most beautiful of his sonnets, were all 
written before the Masque. He has 
given us, in his prose works, some curi- 
ous particulars of these early labours. 
He had studied and had imitated the 
smooth elegiac poets, and he appears at 
this period to have formed his versiti- 
cation on the model of what he terms 
“* the pleasing sound of their numer- 
ous writing.” He had read, with the 
delight and enthusiasm of youth, the 
works of the age of chivalry, “ those 
lofty fables and romances,” as they are 
termed by himself, “which recount in 
solenin cantos the deeds of knight- 
hood,” and after having filled his 
mind, and enriched his imagination, 
with all the pomp and circumstance 
of chivalry, he had reined in his pas- 
sion for this seductive species of 
reading, and betaken himself to a dili- 
gent examination of the works of. the 
yhilosophers and moralists of Greece, 
ut chiefly “* to the divine vo- 
lumes of Plato and his equal Xeno- 
phon.” Such was the school in which 
this great master of the lyre was 
armed, and educated. Under the 
ets, the romancers, and the mora- 
Tists of Greece, he was trained to the 
love of melody, and honour, and vir- 
tue. The traces of these masters are 
clearly distinguishable in the strue- 
ture, the morality, and the versifi- 
cation of Comus. The structure is 
entirely Grecian. The morality con- 
sists of the noblest parts of the 
Greek philosophy engrafted upon 
the divine truths, and sublimed by 
the purer creed of the Christian 
system. ‘The versification is infinite- 
ly above his models—the elegiac poets. 
It is ‘* musical as Apollo's lute.”* 


read it in the oath of every knight, that he 
should defend, to the expence of his best 
blood, or of his life, if it so befell him, the 
honour and chastity of virgin or matron. 
From whence, even then, I learnt what a 
noble virtue chastity sure must be, to the 
defence of which so many worthies by so 
dear an adventure, had bound themselves. 


* This expression of Milton’s, when he 
describes divine philosophy to be * musical 
as is Apollo's lute,” is borrowed from 


Milton and Shakespeare. 


[March 
Masques, in the time of Milton, were 
generally light and trifling composi« 
tions, the offspring of revelry and idle- 
ness, the painted gauds which Dan 
Cupid strewed in the path of love, 
Shakespeare tells us, that 


Revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 
Forerun fair love, strewing her path with 
flowers. 


Love's Labour Lost, Act IV, se. 3. 


But Milton’s genius was not of that 
pliable nature which was moulded by 
the temper and taste of the times. 
He had already formed his own ideas 
of the dignity of the poetical charac- 
ter. He had tried his powers, and he 
felt them to be of that proud and un- 
tameable kind, which were more fit- 
ted to conquer the taste of the age, 
than to coincide with it. His masque 
of Comus, therefore, was perfectly ori- 
ginal. It is a grave and moral poem, 
whose object it is, through the medi- 
um of nobJe sentiments and flowing 
numbers, to inculcate the love and the 
practice of virtue. 


Mortals, who would follow me, 
Love virtue, she alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the starry chime ; 
Or, if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


The opening is quite in character 
with this high design. A heavenly 
inhabitant of another world, clothed 
in “ pure ambrosial weeds,” descends 
upon this earth. 


Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal 
shapes 

Of bright aérial spirits live unspher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and serene air 
After this solemn and beautiful ex- 
ordium, he declares his message to be 
alone to those, 

that by due steps aspire 


To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity ; 


informing us in this manner, that we 
are not to expect, under the title of a 
masque, some light and trifling poem, 
some work, as its great author him- 
self says, in speaking on another sub- 


Shakespeare’s Love’s Labours Lost. In 
describing the power of love, he declares 


him to be 
hi alent ied ‘eal 


Subtle as 
As bright Apollo’s lute. 
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ject, “ to be raised from the heat of 
outh, or the vapours of wine like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of 
gome vulgar amorist,”* but a grave and 
severe production, more consonant to 
the character of the poet, and those 
high ideas which he had already form- 
ed of the dignity and excellence of 
his art. But though this grave and 
temperate tone is one of the strongest 
features in the composition of the 
poem, yet Milton has not forgotten 
that Comus was intended for the 
study of the young, nor has he 
scrupled to give the reins to that 
wonderful imagination, which, al- 
though it had not yet reached the 
full force of manhood, was glowing 
with all the warmth and brilliancy of 
youth. The fiction of Comus and his 
crew, the scenery in which he intro- 
duces them, the dark and embrowned 
forest where their riot is first heard, 
their sudden entering with torches in. 
their hands, and their apparel glister- 
ing---the unruly welcome that is gi- 
ven to the low and sensual sports 
which are so greedily followed by 
those who love 


To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye, 
Comus. 


all this is finely painted, and charm- 
ingly contrasted with the purity and 
peacefulness of the description which 
precedes it. What can be more beau- 
tiful than Comus’ first address to his 
rout of monsters ? 


Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine ; 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And advice, with scrupulous head. 

Strict age, and sour severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

We that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire ; 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The age. and seas, with all their finny 

rove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice 
move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the pert fairies, and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The cont nymphs decked with daisies 
m, 

There merry wakes and pastimes keep, 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 


* Reasons for Church Government, Part 
a Toland’s edition, Prose’ Works, p. 


With such sweet descriptions as 
these, where the fairies dance before 
us to the light of the moon, and the 
wood-nymphs keep their pastimes on. 
the brink of the fountains, the poet 
has contrived to vary the scenes of 
low and of sensual merriment which 
follow in the train of the magician. 
Had not this been done, such scenes 
might have been too gross for that pu- 
rity which is the prevailing character 
of the poem. 

The description of fairy gambuls in 
the Tempest is still more playful and 
beautiful than the picture given of the 
dapper elves” in Comus. Shakes 
speare introduces these demy-puppets,, 
not only dancing on the tawny sands 
by moonlight, but chasing *‘ with 
printless feet’ the waves when the 
tide is ebbing, and flying back when 
it approaches. 

Ye elves of brooks, hills, standing lakes, 
and groves, 


And ye that on the sands with printless 
foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly 
him 

wiper comes back ; you demy-puppets 
that 


By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets 
make 


Whereof the ewe not bites——— 7'empest. 


But to return to Comus. It is im- 
possible to analyse it, or to present 
any thing like an abstract of its beau- 
ties. If we look to the higher quali- 
fications of poetry for noble and vir- 
tuous sentiments expressed with the 
simple majesty of truth and goodness, 
the speeches of the brothers, the so~ 
liloquies of the lady, the scene of temp- 
tation and enchantment between her 
and Comus, furnish us with many 
examples which are perhaps without 
parallel in the whole range of English 
poetry. 

Nothing can be more finely describ- 
ed, in the character of the lady, than 
the fears and feelings of undefended 
innocence, when she is first separated 
from her brothers, and begins to breathe 
the “‘ spungy air, and to be surround- 


ed by the ing spells” of the ma- 

gician. 

What might this be? A thousand fanta- 
~ sles 


Begin to throng into my memory ' 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning’ shadows 


And aéry. tongues, tliat syllable men’s 
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On sands, and shores, and desart wilder- 
nesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound, 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attend- 
ed 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience.— 

O welcome pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed 
Hope, 

Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden 
wings, 

And thou, unblemish’d form of Chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all 
things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need 
were, 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d. 

Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And cast a gleam over this tufted grove. 


To this — of the lady succeeds 
Comus’s well- 

Song of Sweet Echo,—a passage with 
which every lover of English poet 
is deeply familiar, and beside whic 
all other descriptions of the power of 
music, with the exception of some si- 
milar passages in Shakespeare, are 
dull, flat, and spiritless. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal 


air 

To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted 
night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven-down 

Of darkness, till it smil’d ! I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful 
drugs ; 

Who, as they sung, would take the pri- 
son’d soul, 

And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft ap- 
plause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the 
sense, 

And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself ; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

T never heard till now. * 


* The picture of Circe gathering her 
potent herbs, and singing amongst the 
flowery-kirtled Naiades, is charmingl 
given. Let us compare the verba pared 


Milton and Shakespeare. 
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Where, in the whole range of an. 
cient and modern poetry, is there a 
single passage which, in depth of poe. 
tical-feeling, and in pomp and rich. 
ness of poetical diction, is superior, or 
even equal, to this? It has been fa« 
miliar to me and to all who read Mil. 
ton for many years; but its beauties 
are of an unfading nature—they sur- 
vive 


Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years, 


But let me not offer an injustice to 
the genius of Shakespeare, an injury 
to the education of Nature. In de- 
scribing the effects of music, in deli« 
neating that mysteriousinfluence which 
a concourse of sweet sounds are ob- 
served to have upon the finer feelings 
in our nature, there are several pas- 
sages in the great dramatist which are 
able to stand comparison with the 
of Comus. In the Tempest, 
the effect of Ariel’s music upon Fer-« 


known address, after the ydinand is beautifully described. 


Where should this music be ? i’the air, or 
the earth ? 

It sounds no more—and sure it waits upon 

Some god of the island—sitting on a bank 

Weeping Sg the king, my father’s, 

wreck. 

This music crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 

With its sweet air. 


The effect of low and inarticulate 
music, heard first at a distance, and 
then slowly coming nearer, an a 


a so beautifully described in the 
ne 


This music crept by me—upon the waters? 


is here finely given with all the bre- 
vity and all the beauty of Shake- 
speare. 


Milton’s love of music is that of one 
whose natural taste has been height- 
ened by scientific cultivation. In the 
rote of Comus, indeed, we see no- 
thing of this; but, in the Allegro, 
his taste for the scientific part of the 


of Milton with the homely language in 
which another contemporary writer, Wil- 
liam Brown, describes the Nereids seeking 
herbs for Circe, and * letting in a song.” 
Call to a dance the fair Nereids, 

With other nymphs, which do in every 

creeke, 
In woods, on plains, on mountains simples 


seeke 
For powerful Circe, and let in a song. 
Inner Temple Masque 
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art is sufficiently marked. His songs 
are to be 


Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes with many a winding bout, 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running. 
Allegro. 


Shakespeare possessed evidently no- 
thing of the science, but was deeply 
infected with the love of music. He 
felt its influence in producing that 

nsiveand melancholy train of thought 
which feeds upon its own feelings, and 
allows no stranger to intermeddle 
with its sorrows. Caliban’s descrip- 
tion of the sweet noises which are 
heard in the island of Prospero is ex 
ceeding beautiful. The different ef- 
fects of music upon minds under the 
influence of different passions are fine- 
ly marked in many parts of his plays ; 
for instance, in Orsino’s speech in the 
Twelfth Night, 

If music be the food of love, play on, 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again! it had a dying fall ; 

0 it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour :— 

In the same play there is a passage, 

on the same subject, of very different, 

but almost equal, beauty. It gives 

the character of an old song, and it 

marks how completely this favoured 
thad appretiated the beauty, and 

iow deeply = had felt the influence, 

of these ancient melodies. 


Mark it, Cesario—it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread 
with bones, 

Do use to chaunt it—it is silly, sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love 

Like the old age. / 


Music is introduced by Shakespeare 
more as tending to heighten the beau- 
Ms of parties scenes, than as itself 
the subject of any lengthened descrip- 
ion. It is introduced more as an ac- 
cessory than as a principal part of the 

lecee And this is strictly dramatic, 

n Milton’s Comus, which, although 
thrown into the shape of a drama, 
of nature of a 

actic an ilosophic m, ane 
borate description ae the effects of this 
exquisite science is strictly regular. 
In the musical pieces of Shakespeare, 


Milton and Shakespeare. 


on the other hand, a few rapid and 
masterly touches, but placed with ad- 
mirable skill and deep feeling, are all 
that he allows himself. He first in- 
troduces us into some romantic and 
solitary scene, at-a time when thought 
and feeling are most awake, and Na- 
ture most lovely, when every thing 
is in harmony with the tenderer 
parts of our being, and he then allows 
the sounds of music to creep into our 
ears, to lull us into a forgetfulness of 
man, and to awaken us to a contem- 
plation of the silent magnificence of 
Nature. This observation enables me 
to introduce one of the most fascinat- 
ing pieces of poetry which ever issued 
from the cell of inspiration. It is the 
moonlight scene in the Merchant of 
Venice. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank ! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of 
music 

Creep in our ears,—soft stillness and the 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica—look how the floor of heav'n 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st, 

But, in his motion like an angel, sings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims 5 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But whils’t this muddy vesture of decay _ 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


This musical discussion was intro~ 
duced by Comuis’s speech to the lady. 
I said it was impossible to find any 


thing more perfectly beautiful in the 


range of English poetry. It has led, 
however, to the night scene in the 
Merchant of Venice,—a passage cer- 
tainly of equal, if not of superior 
beauty. They are twin-diamonds of 
the purest water, and we shall leave 
them to shine together. The next 
fine scene in Comus is that between 


the two brothers. The agitation of. 


the younger on the loss of their sis~ 
ter, who is “‘ over exquisite to cast 
the fashion of uncertain evils,”—the 
philosophic and religious courage of 
the elder,—the sentiments in which 
this courageous virtue clothes itself, 
—the poetic language and rich and 
varied imagery which is employed,— 
the romantic pictures of the night 
scenery in the forest,—the description 
of the quiet of'a pastoral evening,—and 
the discussion on ee” i and pers 
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fections of chastity,—all these com~- 

bine to render this one of the most 

striking scenes in the drama. How 

finely it opens ! 

Unmuffle ye faint stars—and thou fair 
moon 


That wont’st to love the travellers’ be- 
nison, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber 
cloud, 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness, and of 

shades. 


But we must leave these two mas- 
ters of the lyre for the present. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PENAL 
LAWS, 


MR EDITOR, 

As Penal Laws are of great import- 
ance and universal interest, and as 
you have already shown that you re- 
gard observations on them as worthy 
of your attention, you may, perhaps, 
think the reflections I was led into on 
this subject, by reading the following 
passage of Mr De Witt Clinton's 
speech, worthy of insertion in your 
Miscellany. ‘The passage itself de- 
rerves to be generally known ; it is as 
follows :—‘* We have the satisfaction 
of knowing, that our mild system, 
with all its imperfections, is better a- 
dapted to promote the ends of crimi- 
val justice than the sanguinary codes 
which formerly disgraced our coun- 
try. In no part of the world are 
there fewer robberies, murders, and 
arsons than in this; and observation 
has shown, that, while it is impos- 
sible to extirpate crimes, it is possible 
to diminish their number, and to mi- 
tigate their ferocity.” * There are many 
reasons here for every benevolent and 


honest heart to exult. Our Transat-. 


lantic brethren, borrowing the know- 
ledge of Europe, first set us the ex- 
ample of steam-boats, and 
they are now wisely adopting those 
benevolent principles of legislation 
which some of the master spirits of 
Kurope have established, and are prac- 
tically showing us how we may im- 
prove our criminal code. Their pro- 
ceedings increase the number of ex- 
amples which we already have of the 
positive evil of punishment being di- 
minished, and of crimes being, at the 


* Speech of Mr De Witt Clinton to the 
States of New York, 1819. - 


same time, rendered less numerous 
and less ferocious. This shows us 
that evil may be lessened in a two. 
fold manner, and that benevolence 
and kindness on the part of legislators 
are repaid by their subjects improving 
in virtue. Nations prove by their ac= 
twens that they are not unworthy of 
the confidence of their rulers. We 
may rejoice, not only at the improve~ 
inent of the Americans, but also at the 
further evidence they supply of the 
possibility of ameliorating with advane 
tage our own sanguinary codes of laws. 
The quoted passage led me, however, 
into rather a thorny discussion ; but 
= readers, Mr Editor, now that I 
ave once beaten a path, will not, 

should they accompany me, fall into 
the Se of doubt, or be stopped 
by the brambles of opposite assertion. 

The observation of Mr Clinton adds 
one more testimony to the fact, that 
severe punishments do not prevent 
the commission of erimes. This opi- 
nion seems now to be adopted by all 
the , a writers on the subject of pe- 
nal laws. But, if those greater pu- 
nishments which these writers are an- 
xious to have abolished do not prevent 
crimes, what reason have we to sup- 
pose that those lesser ones which they 
are willing to retain, or wish to be a- 
dopted, will have this beneficial ef- 
fect? Dr Paley says,— From every 
punishment which has hitherto been 
devised, from imprisonment and exile, 
from pain and infamy, malefactors re- 
turn more hardened in their crimes 
and more instrueted.”* If punish< 
ments only make the persons on whom 
they are inflicted callous, without re= 
forming them, what reason is there to 
wore that they have any beneficial 
influence on those persons who mere- 
ly sce or otherwise learn that they are 
inflicted ? In fact, Mr Buxton, in the 
House of Commons; told us, and 
the newspapers of the day avouched 
the fact, that some people were appre= 
hended selling forged bank-notes over 
the ,hardly dead body of a man who 
had been hung for forgery, And it 
is a notorious fact, that thefts are fre= 
quently committed amidst ‘a crowd 
assembled to witness an execution. 
Pickpockets are never more active 
on such an occasion. 

On laying these remarks and facts 
together, it seemed to me, that the 


‘= © Moral Philosophy, p. 448. 
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unishments inflicted by laws had no 
Peneficiall effects whatever, and that 
they were So much unnecessary evil, 
wantonly and cruelly inflicted for the 
gratification of revenge, or the satis- 
faction of a vague notion of justice. 
On stating this opinion to a friend, he 
replied, I cannot exactly explain 
the mode in which punishments o 
rate, nor, indeed, trouble myself to 
examine the matter in detail; but, 
under our present system of criminal 
laws, our society has made great and 
rapid progress in power an prospe- 
rity, and in knowledge and virtue. 
We enjoy complete personal security, 
anil perfect liberty to dispose of our 
time and our wealth as we please. 
We are more kind to one another, 
more regular in our modes of living, 
and less passionate, violent, and san~ 
guinary than our ancestors were. We 
owe this security and these improve- 
ments to the strong arm of the law, 
which has checked cruelty, restrained 
turbulence, and extinguished ferocity. 
Punishments must, therefore, prevent 
crimes, though the manner in which 
they operate has not been explained, 
and though the facts you have men- 
tioned seem to disprove this general 
conclusion.” My friend’s observation 
agreed so well with my former opi- 
nion, which had been only shaken, 
not thrown down, that it convinced 
ine, for a time, that we really are in- 
debted for the security we enjoy to 
the terrifying effects of punishment. 
It, however, soon occurred to me, that 
a variety of improvements had taken 
place in the conduct of men, which 
contributed to the security of society, 
and which could not be referred to 
penal laws. 

Thus, there is no law to compel 
Legislators to make better laws than 
were before made, or to moderate the 
punishments which were before or- 
dered. The laws of every country in 
Europe, however, have gradually im 
proved in humanity; and we fortu- 
hately seek in vain, in modern times, 
for any of those gross, violent, and o 
Pressive laws, which distinguished the 
carly periods of European society. 

Tonarchs are not punished according 

law for engaging in unjust wars, or 
for devastating their own and 

bouring countries. And al- 
though we have seen one memorable 
‘xample of destructive “ambition, 
Which was, however,’ followed by 
VOR. vi. 
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well-merited disg and ruin, yet, 
on the whole, the conduct of the so- 
vereigns of Europe is much improved. 
They do not, and dare not, at pre« 
sent, openly engage in rapine and 
plunder ; they seek pretences, how« 
ever hollow, to justify their proceed« 
ings, and have become attentive to, 
at least, the appearance of justice. 
The heads of the respective churches 
of Europe have never been visited 
with either death or imprisonment 
for inciting their flocks to deeds of 
hostility against one another; and 
yet they now appear to fulfil their 
duties with care, as the heirs of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, and they no 
longer preach crusades against the 
enemies of their faith, Some ex- 
clusive and intolerant laws in every 
state of Europe seem well calcu< 
lated to cherish dissension amongst 
the different sects and classes of their 
inhabitants. At least, there is no 
law to compel men of different opi« 
nions to forbear with one another, 
and yet one great part of the security 
of every individual consists in the re« 
spect for his lesser rights, which no 
law can enforce, and which is renders 
ed to them by every body with whom 
he communicates. “ The crimes which 
are born of hatred,” says Mr Dumont, 
‘* diminish daily by the progress of ci- 
vilization. It is worthy of admiration, 
that in most of the states of Europe 
few crimes are produced by those 
angry passions which are so natural to 
man, and so violent in the infancy of 
society.”* 

This observation is applicable to 
nations as well as to individuals. Na- 
tional antipathies and hatreds are fast 
decreasing, notwithstanding they are 
encouraged by exclusive commercial 

lations, which inculcate the ab- 
surd notion, that the welfare of one 
nation is the ruin of another. Owing 
to rapidity of communication, a mu- 
tual utility, and a common knowledge, 
all the people of Eu are fast ap- 
roximating to each other, and gra~ 
ually forming themselves into 
at nation. We have recently seen 


charity visiting our prisons, bringing 


Traité de Legislation, Vol. UL p. 

193. ‘This excellent work, though bears 

ing the name of Mr com- 

posed from the papers of our mlustrious 

countryman Mr Bentham. The thoughts 

are his; the language is Mr Dumont’s. - 
1i 
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consolation to the despairing, and in- 
struction to the ignorant. Benevo- 
lence extends her cares over the whole 
empire, and gives sustenance to the 
poor, and strength to the feeble. Men 
are courteous to one another in s0- 
ciety, and the laws of politeness, on 
which so much of our ee de- 
pends, are, in general, rigidly observ- 
ed, although they are not entorced by 
either whipping or imprisonment. 
There are no penal laws to compel 
people to practise any of the virtues, 
of which the improvements mention- 
ed are evidence, nor any bodily pu-: 
nishments for neglecting them. It 
is, therefore, concluded, that these 
improvements have not been produced 
by penal statutes. In all these in- 
stances, however, we can trace the 
effects ot knowledge or civilization 
gradually teaching mankind their true 
interests. We see suffering and sor- 
row affecting the hearts of the good, 
and exciting the attention of the re- 
flecting. Observations are multiplied 
and spread, by means of the press, 
over the whole society. At length 
they reach legislators, and induce them 
to make those humane laws which 
- will be the most permanent memo- 
rials of modern improvement. 

If we were undcr no other obligation 
to the admirable author of Ivanhoe, 
we should still be much indebted to 
him for making the early state of so- 
ciety in England an object of familiar 
knowledge. ‘Ihe brass collars of 
Wamba and Gurth, and the inscrip- 
tions on them, will make a more 
powerful impression then all the re- 
citals of the historian, and they will 
strengthen the belief that Britain, like 
most other countries, was formerly 
inhabited by masters and slaves. This 
is, however, a matter of fact, and the 
great distinction which formerly ex- 
isted, much ameliorated, however, 
has descended to our times. Cerf 
have become labourers, and feudal 
barons and franklins, nobility and 

ntlemen. These latter have al- 
ways been the legislative and govern- 
ing part of the society, and may be 
considered as having, in general, been 
above all fear of the punishments of 
laws. If punishment has been . the 
great means of improving and of giv- 
ing security to society, how has it, 
happened that this class has improved 
s0 very much? The present nobility 
of Europe do not arm their followers 
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and infest the highways like common 
robbers; they do not kindle feuds 
agaiust one another, and bring desola- 
tion on whole countries as their an- 
cestors did. No Front de Boeuf, at 
the present day, transmutes a harm- 
less Jew, by the trifling ceremony of 
broiling, into gold.. Nor does any ra- 
pacious borderer drive away the cattle 
of his neighbour, and give his house 
to the flames. Perhaps this alteration 
has been caused by some gradual 
change of circumstances which took 
away the power of the nobility ; per- 
haps their desires changed ; perhaps 
their growing knowledge taught them 
better; perhaps they felt all the in- 
conveniences of retaliation, or dread. 
ed revenge; or, perhaps, all these 
circumstances combined to make them 
humane and just. Whatever might 
have been the cause, however, it 
could not have been any fear of pu- 
nishment. For no laws could be made 
without their consent, and no pu- 
nishment inflicted without their help. 
Nothing but a progress in knowledge, 
and a conviction of its being for their 


own advantage, ‘could have induced 


them to consent to laws for the pu- 
nishment of acts of feudal violence.* 
They found other amusements and 
pursuits, and became themselves a- 
shamed of oppressing their country- 
men. ‘This instance deserves parti- 
cular attention, because the greater 
security which we enjoy more then 
our ancestors enjoyed, arises chiefly 
from this alteration in the conduct of 
the nobility. When we remember 
the atrocious murders and robberies 
which are still frequently committed 
amongst the lower class of’ our people, 
we shall, perhaps, conclude, that, al- 


* The little effect which laws have on 
the conduct of Jegislators, seems to be 
well exemplified by the recent conduct of 
the French ministry towards Louvel. Tor- 
ture was solemnly abolished in France ; 
the present penal code of that country does 
not sanction it; and yet the-ministers, to 
satisfy their own feelings, have, it is said, 
ordered it to be inflicted. This is a proof 
that those improvements are more perma- 
nent and beneficial, which are made by the 

of a.whole nation in knowledge, 
than those which emanate from the will of 
one man. On this ground, we prefer that 
gradual improvement which is going’ for- 
ward in the penal laws of our country, Of 


dained as it is by public opinion, to 
legislative efforts to introduce new 
simple, and correct codes of law. 
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though they also have improved, yet 
they have not improved so much as 
the upper classes. ‘They have, how- 
ever, always been the punished class, 
anid very severe penal laws to restrain 
their violence made by the upper 
classes have always existed. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that the improve- 
ments of the upper classes have not 
been produced _ penal laws, and 
that penal Jaws have not improved 
that class of men who have been most 
subject to their influence. 

Duels form one other instance of a 
beneficial alteration in manners which 
has most decidedly not been produced 
by penal laws. . ‘* We have seen,” says 
Mr Dumont, “ the law against duel- 
ling despised, because men feared 
shame more than punishment.” * 

“ ‘The ordinances of our king,” says 
another French writer, “* have done 
nothing but add disobedience to the 
crime which they were intended to 
prevent, and the most illustrious blood 
has been shed in vain upon the scaf- 
fold. Itis evenremarkable enough that 
duels were never more frequent than 
when they were most rigorously fore 
bidden.”—“Henry the Fourth has been 
reproached for having been too indul- 
gent to this species of crime, apparent~ 
ly because it was not remarked that it 
was less frequent in his reign than in 
ihe two others between which his was 
placed.” The famous declaration of 
1679, which seemed ‘for a moment to 
inoderate the madness of duelling, 
only changed the field of battle. 
People then retired to fight on the 
frontiers. | From this, it is evident 
that the laws did not even check 
duelling, its frequenev and ferocity 
were only abated by.a gradual pro 
sess in knowledge. Diutels first be- 
came less murderous in: the reign of 
Louis XV. People continued to 
fight without any good cause, but 
they only murdered their antagonists 
for some important grievance. Some 
idea may be formed of the number of 
duels which formerly took place in 
France, from the fact, that, in the first 
‘wenty yearsof the reignof Louis XIV. 

“granted more than one thousand par 
“ous to persons who had killed others 
in duels. Brom these facts and illus 
‘ations, I was led to suppose that the 


* ‘Traité de Legislation, Vol: 1L., 381. 
M-Jouy, in the Hermite de Ja Chaussée 
Antoine, 4 
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opinion of my friend was not correct, 

and that the security which he attri- 

buted to the strong arm of the lawis, ° 
in reality, produced by a progress in 

knowledge which has calmed the pas-' 
sions of men, or directed them to 

more worthy pursuits than those of 
robbery and violence. If penal laws 

had been the chief cause of the im-" 
provement which society has made, 

it would have been great in pro- 

portion to the severity of the laws,» 
and crimes would have suddenly des. 
creased or increased, as the legislator 
was more or less severe. On the con- 

trary, however, we see crimes dimi-’ 
nishing both in numbers and ferocity 
as an increase of knowledge and hu- 

manity have dictated milder laws. 

This view of the matter supposes that 

security is not produced by penal 

laws ; and it is strikingly exemplified | 
by England and Scotland. In both 

these countries, the laws are equally 
severe and equally well administered, 

but the proportion of crimes is ten’ 
times greater in the former than in 

the latter country. ‘* Early educa- 
tion,” says a respectable author, “* pre- 
vents more crimes than the criminal 
code.” More or less criminality, and, 

consequently, security, is, therefore, 

found in proportion to less or more 

knowledge, and is not in proportion 

to. bad or good laws. 

This view is still further illustrated 
by the crime of forgery, which, we 
are sorry to say, seems general in no 
other country of Europe but England, 
and by other violations of the right of 
property which are common to all 
Europe. From a table contained in 
the Edinburgh Review for December’ 
1818, it appears, that, in 1798, the 
number of capital convictions for for- 
ging Bank of England notes was 11, 
and there were, in that year, no con- 
victions for the lesser offence of ha-« 
ving forged bank-notes in possession. 
In 1816, however, the capital convic~ 
tions amounted to 20, and the con- 
victions for the lesser offence to 84;. 
and in 1817, the number of capital 
convictions was 32, and of convictions 
for having forged bank-notes 95. ‘Thus 
this crime went on rapidly increasing, 
in spite of the most severe punish- 
ments. It deserves to be particularly 
remarked, that this offence was never. 
pardoned, and was always rigorously 
prosecuted, till. the number of con-: 
victions rendered.the wniforin cxecu~ 
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tion of the law too horrible to be ha- 
garded.” ‘The increase of this crime 
cannot, therefore, be attributed, like 
the increase of some other crimes, to 
their being so frequently pardoned, as 
to excite in every body a hope to escape 
ishment. Forgery was never par- 
ned, till the number of criminals 
was so great, that men shuddered to 
execute the law; and yet this crime 
increased more alarmingly than any 
other. To whatever cause this in- 
crease may be attributed, it is still 
abundantly evident, that the very se- 
vere punishment with which forgery 
was visited, had no effect in prevent- 
ing its commission. It cannot be sup- 
, that without these punishments 
orgery would have increased still 
more rapidly than it did, because they 
were ordained solely to give validity 
and security to Salleh, and had 
the bank directors not unfortunately 
relied on these punishments, they 
would have found some better means 
of securing their property. 
Laws to punish violations of the 
right of property are, throughout 
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h 
Europe, when compared to the i 
resulting from the offence, ore 
vere than laws for the punishment of 
any other crime; and the laws of 
Great Britain are, in this point, se- 
verer than those of any other country, 
Now, it is a certain fact, that propor- 
tionately more crimes against the right 
of property are committed in England 
than in any other country of Europe, 
and it is equally certain, that viola- 
tions of the right of property form 
four-fifths of all the crimes punished 
in Europe. ‘‘ The inexhaustible source 
of crime is covetousness. ‘This is an 
enemy always active, and always ready 
to seize every advantage.”* This dis- 
position remains unaltered in spite of 
the most severe laws to punish it. 
Perhaps, indeed, the crimes which it 
produces have increased, while all 
others have diminished. ‘This matter 
will be illustrated, by a comparison of 
the number of persons punished in 
the year 1817, in the four different 
countries of England, France, part, of 
Holland, and Hanover. * 


England North Holland] 
1817, and France. |and Province} Hanover. 
Wales. of Utrecht. 
Probable population, 465,748] 1,314,000 
Number of comiittals, 13,932 14,446 
Number of punishments, 9,05 9,431 282 525 
For crimes against the 
state and persons, \ 
For crimes against pr F 8,949 7,365 
Number of capital punish- 
ments, 115 558 


It is necessary to remark, that the 
number of persons said to be punished 
in North Hollandand Utrecht in a year, 
is calculated from an account of those 
punished in a part only of the year. 
In this part there were no crimes a- 
gainst persons, and, therefore, the 
whole number of punishments is sup- 
posed to have been inflicted on crimes 
against the right of property. The 
accounts which I have seen of the 
crimes punished in England only make 
it probable, that the number of crimes 
against persons, and against the State, 
which is given, is correct. Should 
this be the case, however, crimes against 
persons will then be proportionately 
three times less numerous in England 
than in France. As this is, however, 
only a matter of probability, I shall 
use the whole number of punishments 
as the medium of comparison. It de- 


serves, however, also to be remarked, 
that, in 1817, France was not in a set- 
tled state, the allied armies were still 
in the country, and in that year, we 
know that the crimes committed were 
more numerous than in. 1818. In 
this year, the punishments only 2- 
mounted to 6712. Neglecting all 
the advantage which might be derived 
for my view of the question, by adopt 
ing the number of persons punished 
for theft alone, and using the whole 
number of persons punished in these 
countries, it then a that one 

rson out of 1216 is punished yearly 
in England, one out of $409 in France, 
one out of 2098 in North Holland, 
and one out of 2503 in Hanover, conse- 
quently, as the greater part of all these 
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‘chments are inflicted for the vio- 
the right of property, crimes 
of this nature are nearly twice as nu-~ 
- ynerous in England as in North Hol- 
land, more than twice as numerous in 
England as in Hanover, and nearly 
three times as numerous in England 
asin France. From the circumstance 
of prosecution being left in our coun- 
try to individuals, and from its being 
in all the others followed up by a 
public officer a pointed for that pur- 
, it is probable that more crimes 
unpunished in England than in 
other countries. There will, conse- 
quently, be a still greater proportion 
committed. It cannot be supposed, 
that this difference in the number of 
crimes arises from a more or less con- 
densed population, because Holland is 
more numerously peopled than Eng- 
land, and France than Hanover. In- 
deed, the opinion that a crowded po- 
pulation promotes criminality, is to- 
tally destitute of foundation. Nei- 
ther can this difference be attributed 
to a more active police, or greater li- 
berty in the different countries. Be- 
cause the police of Hanover is nearly 
as good as that of France, and more 
freedom is to be found in the latter 
than in the former country ; and also, 
because crimes against the State, and 
against persons, the former of which 
the police does all in its power to pre« 
vent, are more numerous in France, 
where there is a police, than in Eng~ 
land. It is here right to state, that 
the number of persons said to be exe~ 
cuted in France, is in reality the num- 
ber condemned to death, and of these 
some might have been pardoned, yet 
there is some reason to conclude the 
number pardoned would not be great. 
It may, therefore, be supposed, con- 
trary to the general opinion, that exe- 
cutions are comparatively more fre- 
quent in France than in England, and 
It is quite certain that they are com~- 
paratively more numerous in Hanover 
than in England. Probably the cir- 
cumstance of our assizes, and conse- 
quently our punishments returning 
age. which occasions a num- 
r of people to be executed at once, 
while the courts are always sitting in 
the other countries, which occasions 
people to be executed singly, but fre 
has the opinion, 
that more people are executed in Eng- 
= than in other countries. 
she derance of crimes a- 
guinst the Tig 


right of property in Eng- 
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land which the table shcws, is a point 
of mournful consideration for all those 
who love either their country or them 
selves, for the fame of any country is 
best founded on its morality, and the 
security of every individual depends 
on the virtue of his neighbours. The 
people of England, who, in every 
other point, are superior in morality 
to the French, who are more religious, 
more thinking, more feeling, more 
humane, are much inferior to them in 
their respect for property. Other peo 
ple may attribute this lamentable fail- 
ure in our character to other causes, 
but I am disposed to believe it arises 
from the political power which pro« 
perty, in our country, is able to pro- 
eure, more than in any other,—to 
corruption having put every thing up 
to sale,—~and to the possessors of pro 
perty having been the legislators, and 
to their having made too severe laws 
for its protection. Whatever the cause 
may be, it is, however, obvious, that 
the severe punishments which, in our 
country, have been inflicted on viola- 
tions of the right of property, have 
not diminished the crime. I am net 
certain how many species of theft are 
in England punished with death ; 
there are not less, however, than 140 
statutes which inflict death for as 
many different species of robbery. In 
France and Holland, where the code 
Napoleon is also the law of the 
land, there are but five circumstances 
which subject violations of the right 
of property to be so punished. These 
are, Ist, If the robbery is committed 
in the night. 2d, If it is committed 
by two or more persons. 3d, If the 
robbers are armed. 4th, If the crime 
is accompanied by breaking into an 
inhabited house, or a building serving 
as a habitation, whether done by false 


keys or by force, or if it is done by 


assuming the character or dress, or by 
alleging the order of = authority or 
public functionary, civil or military. 
5th, If the crime is accompanied by 
violence, or by threatening to use 
arms. Forgery is never - punished 
with death, and forgery is seldom 
committed. From the instances quot- 
ed, we might almost be tempted to 
su , that the usual punishments 
-of ys so far from preventing, pro~ 
mote,fin some mysterious manner, the 
very crimes they are intended to pre- 
vent; at least they do not contribute 
to our security; and, after reflecting 
a long time on the matter, I was com- 
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pelled entirely to differ from the opi- 
nion of my friend. 

1 should leave your readers, Mr 
Editor, in no very pleasant state of 
doubt, if I were thus to conclude the 
subject. They might suppose, if those 
punishments on which men have hi- 
therto relied have no effect on the im- 
provement of the species that we are 
condemned, without hope of relief, to 
misfortune and to crime. This: is, 
however, a false view. The beautiful 
alteration in the irascible and violent 
passions which the quotation from Mr 
Bentham mentions, is, in reality, a 
great improvement in the nature of 
man; it shows us that all his pas- 
sions may be modified, and is the 
surest guarantee of future improve- 
ment. It deserves here to be repeat 
ed, that the increase of crimes, of 
which so much is said in our country, 
is an increase only in the number of 
crimes committed against the right of 

roperty. A remarkable diminution 
oe taken place in the number of every 
species of brutal, cruel, and horrid 
crimes ; and, much as we may be de- 
moralized, it is still a matter of cer- 
tainty, that human life now is, and 
has long been, more respected by the 
people, if not by the laws, of England 
than of France. The observations 
made do not in any way diminish the 
hopes which we may rationally enter- 
tain for the future destiny of our race. 
On the contrary, they augment them, 
by showing that we are much more 
dependent on the general progress of 
knowledge than on individual legisla 
tors or systems of law. ‘The power to 
promote the welfare of mankind is gi- 
ven into the hands of mankind at 
large, and they need only follow that 
curiosity whose researches, when di- 
rected by reason, are so pleasant to 
attainas much knowledge, happiness, 
and wisdom, as is consistent with our 
condition on earth. T.H. 


THE MONASTERY. 


Every time a new work of. this 
wonderful author is announced, we 
tremble with a kind of undefined 
dread of seeing that star grow pale 
which has hitherto shed such radiance 
over our Northern skies,;—which hes 
attracted the gaze of our Southern 
neighbours, and brought so many pil- 


* The Monastery, a Roman By the 
Author of Waverley. Constable and Co 
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grims to visit the cloudy taberna 
whose obscurity shrouds "he ees 
led and hitherto unexhausted genius 
of fiction. Every new emanation 
from this unapproachable shrine of 
inspiration forms a new accession to 
our national pride, and a new barrier 
against the deep and silent flood of 
oblivion, whose slow but certain pro- 
gress threatened to sweep away the 
remembrance of that language and 
those modes. of thinking and acting 
that were peculiar to us while we 
were an independent nation. Burns 
awaked the genuine Scottish muse 
from her long slumber of halt'a cen- 
tury, and hung up his imperishable 
holly wreath in the Temple of Fame, 
to attract all eyes, and turn all atten- 
tion, to the birth-place of the noble 
rustic. ‘This powerful precursor moy- 
ed on in such a luminous track, that 
kindred minds apprehended his mean- 
ing, though halt the words in which 
it was conveyed were to them uncouth 
and obscure. ‘To the pleasure of per- 
using vigorous and original poetry was 
added, that of discovering, by the 
strong light of mind in the author, 
meanings hid in phrases hitherto un- 
known to Southern ears, What was 
so happily begun by the poetry of the 
illustrious ploughman, has been com- 
ge by the poetical prose of the no 
ess eminent incognito. Our ancient 
language is once more the vehicle of 
works by which the gay, the great, 
and the elegant are improved and de- 
lighted. The genius of our country, 
no longer haunting, like an unlaid 
host, the deserted halls of Holyrood, 
as appeared at a Saxon court in all 
the modest rusticity of her tartan 
shroud, and won every heart by the 
simplicity of her unadorned charms. 
From that enchanted path, in which 
we willingly followed him through all 
the intricacies of purple heath and 
flowering broom to cottages and cas- 
tles truly Scottish, he has deviated, 
pone successfully deviated, in the 
ast splendid exhibition of Saxon and 
Norman manners. We feel inclined 
to welcome Rebecca as Comus does 
the lady, 


Hail, foreign wonder, 

Which certain these rough shades did ney _ 
ver breed : 

and, when we opened the Monastery 

the seene that first met our eye called 

fresh to memory the first line of ‘one 

of our very ancient Scottish lyrics, 


Hameward, my heart, return agail. 
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The rapid glance we have been able na, or over the hills of Morven. Cel- 
to cast over this youngest of a goodly’ tic resentment would be quite satisfied 
race, Will onlyenable us togiveasketch by “ hiding him in some pleasant 
as rapid of the story. First, however, cave,” till he should learn, through 
we must express our admiration of the medium of their language, to re- 
Captain Clutterbuck’s epistle, which cognize and honour the lofty spirit of 
is the very best introduction by which the mountain bard. 
any of his works have been prefaced, | The opening of the present story 
always excepting the soft and pensive is eminently beautiful, and abounds 
elegance, and mild and touching re- in simple pathos. We have, first, 
signation, which endear to memory a distinct and very graphical de- 
Peter Pattison’s walk up the burnside. seription of the Monastery of St 
‘The answer to the Captain’s letter we Mary, with its good-natured indolent 
by no means approve, far less admire. prior, its monks mere shadowy forms, 
This is no tautology, as we, like many that pass and disappear in blank 
of our readers, have been sometimes insignificance, and its sub-prior} a 
forced to admire what we were far person of strong intellect, pious and 
from approving. The author, in this sincere, active and energetic, the 
same letter, seems to love his joke bet- spring, in short, which moves and re 
ter than his friend. We are all his gulates the whole machine ;_ the 
friends and admirers, and if, in the good easy prior, much divided be- 
delight which we feel in seeing the tween the love of ease and that of 
face of nature, and the lines of charac-~* power, yielding an implicit, though 
ter faithfully represented, we have somewhat reluctant obedience to this 
awarded a momentary belief to these ruling mind. Next follows a descri 
shadowy scenes that his wand has con-_ tion,. apparently very faithful, of the 
jured up, he should not be the first to Halidome, this being, it seems, the term 
laugh, as he evidently does, at our by which abbey-lands were designat- 
credulity. There is no occasion for ed; andherethe author does fair justice 
reminding us that we are walking in to the Catholic clergy of the monastic 
a vain shadow, or telling us that the order, by shewing in what peace and 
moon and stars, so faithfully present- security, and under what compara- 
ed to us in the bosom of a clear calm tively gentle rule,. the tenants of 
lake, are not the real luminaries above church lands lived in these tumultu- 
us. He seems to grow wanton with ous times, when they alone dwelt in 
the consciousness of power, and to safety. ‘The calamities which the fa 
think he has so bound us within his tal battle of Pinkie-Cleuch brought 
iiagic circle, that we cannot break the on the neighbourhood of the convent 
spell, and is therefore kind enough to of St Mary’s are pathetically describ- 
(lo that good office for us. What ed, more particularly those which be= 
would he think of a manager, who, fel the widowed Lady of Avenel, 
impatient of the short reign of scenic and forced her, with her only daugh- 
‘elusion, should rush out upon the ter, a.beautiful and promising child, 
stage, and tear the crown from the to take shelter under the roof of Dame 
head of the tragedy queen, and the Glendinning, whose husband had vo- . 
casque and plume from that of the lunteered in going out with the Laird 
hero of the night, concluding all, by of Avenel. ‘The peaceful dwelling 
assuring us that King Richard was. which afforded a refuge to those noble 
ouly—Fdmund Kean ?—We would wanderers, the domestic habits of the 
advise our readers to pass over this let- family, the subdued dignity and pious 
‘er, both for their own sakes, and that resignation of the lady in this state of 
of the author, were we not sure, that sorrowful humiliation, and the pro- 
the very advice would prove an in- gress of unfolding character and _af- 
ducement to many to peruse it. Of fection in the young inmates of this 
the classification ‘of Ossian with Row- sequestered dwelling, are drawn with 
ley, and the other shadowy inhabit- beautiful truth and simplicity, plea 
‘nts of the author’s Utopia, we shall santly relieved by the mixture of can~ 
only say, that we most heartily wish ny attention to her interest and house~- 

im success in all his undertakings, hold, with excellent feelings and in- 
“xcept that of tearing the garland. tentions in thé widow of the glen; as 
tom an honoured grave, armed in the also the humours of Tibb and Simon, 

estial panoply of genius. He may two humble attendants of the good 
Walk safely through the valley of Cox lady, who had followed her to this 
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obscure home, more especially their in- 
yeterate Scotticism, and the reluctance 
with which Tibb submits to the pare 
the widow of Halbert, who, like other 
dwellers in the Halideme, was both in 
wealth and intelligence above the 
common peasantry, but far removed 
from the sphere of those dignitaries 
to whom the services of 'Tibb had been 
formerly devoted. This picture of 
rural quiet, where the Convent of St 
Mary and its dependencies lay like 
an oasis in the midst of the turbulent 
and shifting scene by which it was 
surrounded, continues fer years with 
little alteration. ‘The first event that 
disturbs the repose, “ quiet though 
sad,” of the Glen, is the death of the 
excellent lady, upon whose mind the 
dawning light of the Reformation 
seems to haye broke at a very carly 
period. ‘The predilection for the re- 
tormers, which she secretly entertains, 
is cherished by the irequent perusal of 
a book not only scarce, but entirely for- 
bidden to the laity at that period, —the 
Bible. ‘The still life at the Glen has 
in the mean time been occasionally 


varied by visits from the sub-prior 


and others of the clergy, and some a- 
larm occasioned by the frequent ap- 
pearances of'a most ambiguous and un- 
intelligible spirit, an attendant of the 
house of Avenel. This anomalous be- 
ing is neither of celestial nor infernal 
origin. She is neither fairy, witch, nor 
brownie, but a heterogeneous com- 
pound of all these different characters. 
She follows us wherever we go, meets 
us whenever we return, and is much 
too obvious and familiar for one of these 
mysterious beings, of which super- 
stition itself catches only transient 
glimpses. When the captuin ship 
tells us that he has seen in his last 
voyage a mermaid at a distance, fore- 
boding a storm, we feel awed and 
willing to believe ; but when he tells 
us that this mysterious being follow 
ed his ship, like an expectant shark, 
and sung to him on all occasions, the 
whole charm is destroyed. This spi- 
rit sper in song too like Maimuna 
in Thalaba, but she speaks too much 
and too often, We have more to say 
of this white lady, of whom it cannot 
be averred, that she ‘does her spirit- 
ing gently,” for she is really amost ca- 
pricious and obtrusive damsel; but 
our limits admit no more observations 
at present, and we can only adda short 
quotation, reserving any farther ex- 
tracts and remarks for our next num- 


The Monastery. 


CMareh 
ber. We shall take the first shad 
appearance of the white lady ; it ~~ 
while the Lady of Avenel was on her 
way to the humble mansion where 
she found shelter, 


** To get across the bog was a point of 
no small difficulty. The farther they yen. 
tured into it, though proceeding with all 
the caution which Martin's experience re. 
commended, the more unsound the ground 
became, until, after they had passed some 
places of great peril, their best argument 
for going forward came to be, that they 
had to encounter equal danger in returning, 

“ The Lady of Avenel had been tender. 
ly nurtured, but what will not a woman 
endure when her child is in danger! Com. 
plaining less of the dangers of the road 
than her attendants, who. had been inured 
to such from their infancy, she kept her. 
self close by the side of the poney, watch. 
ing its every footstep, and ready, when it 
was about to flounder in the morass, to 
snatch her little Mary from its back. 

** At length they came to a place where 
the guide greatly hesitated, for all around. 
him was broken lumps of heath, divided 
from each other by deep sloughs of black 
tenacious mire. After great consideration, 
Martin, selecting what he thought the 
safest path, began himself to lead forward 
Shagram, in order to afford greater securi- 
ty to the child. But Shagram snorted, 
laid his ears back, stretched his two feet 
forward, and drew his hind feet under him, 
so as to adopt the best possible posture for 
obstinate resistance, and refused to move 
one yard in the direction indicated. Old 
Martin, much puzzled, now hesitated whe- 
ther to exert his absolute authority, or to 
defer to the contumacious obstinacy of 
Shagram, and was not greatly comforted 
by his wife’s observation, who, seeing 

agra stare with his eyes, distend his 
nostrils, and tremble with terror, hinted 
that he surely saw more than they could 
see. 


“In this dilemma, the child suddenly 
exclaimed—‘ Bonny ladie signs to us to 
come yon gate.” They all looked in the 
direction where the child pointed, but saw 
nothing, save a wreath of rising mist, 
which fancy might form into a human f- 
gure; but which afforded to Martin only 
the sorrowful conviction, that the danger 
of their situation was about. to be incr 
by a heavy fog. He once more essayed to 
lead forward Sbhagram; but the 
was inflexible to its determination not to 
move in the direction Martin necomm 
ed. ‘ Take your awn way for it 
said Martin, ‘ and let us see what yor ca 
do for us.’ 

_ Shagram, abandoned to the discretion 
of his own tree will, set off boldly in the 


direction the little girl had pointed. 
got ence more on firm ground, and, er 
long, arrived at the.tower of G 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IT appears, from the Eighth Report of the 
National Society, that there are 1467 schools 
on Dr Bell’s system ; and, from the Four- 
teenth Report of the British and Foreign 
School Society, that there are 297 schools 
upon the Lancasterian plan ; making a to- 
tal, upon the new system, of 1764 schools. 

Head of Memnon.—The colossal head of 
Memnon, which has been recently deposited 
in the ninth room of the British Museum, 
weighs 14 tons, and is composed of a solid 
piece of granite, the head of which isof a flesh 
colour, and the lower part of a dark-grey. 
‘Tie face has been lately touched over with 
the chisel; but it was, when found, in a 
fine state of preservation ; this may be ow- 
ing, in a great degree, to the hardness of the 
stone of which it ismade. The features of 
the face. although not very beautiful, are 
admirably fine, when compared with those 
of the ugly Egyptian deities placed in the 
same room. ‘lhe chin, which projects very 
little, rests upon an oblong square, which 
terminates in the upper part of the body. 
The ears are somewhat large for the head. 
The lips are broad, large, and flat, and do 
hot appear sufficiently round. The neck is 
short, and is not in very perfect unison with 
the size of the body. The extremities of 
the hood lap over the shoulders on each side, 
in the Egyptian style. The left shoulder 
was split off in a transverse direction ; but 
it is now properly joined to the body. At 
tle back of the head are several hierogly- 
phics, inscribed, no doubt, in henour of 
this deity, to whom was dedicated the build- 
ing called the Memnomium at Thebes, 
from the ruins of which this colossal frag- 
ment was brought about two years ago. 

Prance.—Wrought-Iron Bridges.—A 
memorial of some interest has been pre- 
sented to the French Chamber of Deputies, 
on the subject of wrought-iron bridges, by 
M. Poyett, architect to the Minister of the 
Interior and to the Chamber, and a mem- 
ber of the Institute. ¢¢I propose,” says 
he, “to substitute for stone bridges, (the 
fiormous expence of which renders the con- 
struction of an adequate number impracti- 
cable,) bridges of wrought-iron, which are 
4s strong as stone bridges, and may be built 
at one-fifth of the expence. If, instead of 
constructing these iron bridges on stone 
Piles, wood were substituted for the stone, 

¢ expence would be diminished one-half ; 
thus we might have ten wooden bridges 

"one of stone. The principal advantages 

bridges are: J, Great ; 
pe et: bearing the weight of a million 

Miogramnes, (984 tons, 7 cwt.,). with- 

VOL. Vi, 


out the necessity of constructing abutments 
for the support of the last arch. 2. The 
piles may be raised at the distance of thirty 
or forty metres (98 to 130 feet) from 
each other, which must of course diminish 
expence, and facilitate navigation. 3. The 
bridge may be constructed with great ex- 
pedition, because the iron is wrought in the 
usual way, and only a slight scaffold is re- 
quisite for raising it. 4. It may be repair- 
ed without obstructing the foot-path or car- 
riage-way. 65. It may be raised or lower- 
ed at pleasure, leaving only the piles stand 
ing, which must prove a vast advantage on 
frontier rivers in time of war. 6. A por- 
tion of the bridge may be raised between 
two piles, sufficient tor the passage of 
ships.” 

State of Education in France.—A re- 
port has lately been made to the Society of 
Hducation at Paris by M. Jomard, from 
which it appears, that the number of 
schools already established for boys is 4], 
and for girls 22. ‘These schools are cap- 
able of affording accommodation to about 
6600 scholars. ‘The whole number of 
schools in France is said to be upwards of 
1000; of which 360 are included in M. 
Jomard’s report. Of these 45 are insti-« 
tuted for girls ; and the whole of them 
might instruct 40,600 scholars, or about 
115 per school. On July 1, 1818, there 
were under instruction 19,175 children. 
There is also another description of schools, 
established by the Brethren of the Chris- 
tian Faith.’’ These, in the course of three 
years, have increased from 60 to 142 ; and, 
in the year 1818, they had 25,000 pupils. 

Portable Hot Water.—Portable reser- 
voirs of hot water for sale have been con- 
trived and brought into use at Paris. The 
inventor, M. Valette, has reduced the con- 
sumption of fuel to the least possible quan- 


. tity required to produce a certain effect. 


He kindles a fire in a stove, surrounded by 
a great mass of water, and by dexterous 
management, raises this mass to 90° of 
heat in a few minutes, and at trifling ex- 
pence. This machine being placed on 
wheels, the proprietor loses no time ; his 
water heating as he travels, is soon ina 
state of ebullition. He offers to contract 
on the lowest terms with all persons want- 
ing hot water, whether for scrubbing houses, 
washing of linen, boiling, brewing, or per- 
sonal cleanliness. As personal bathing is 
much practised at Paris, M. Valette car- 
ries with him what he calls a bagnoire, 
made of varnished leather, supported by 
slight iron bars. 
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tended to England, and promises great uti- 
lity. 

The Moving Mountain.—Accounts from 
Namur say, that the Moving Mountain 
has made terrible progress during the night 
from the 30th to the Sist of January. It 
has advanced more than six feet ; the com- 
munication between that city and Dinant, 
which is the great road to Paris, is shut up : 
people must now go by way of La Plante, 
along the Meuse, and in case the waters 
should rise as they did last month, the pas- 
sage would be impossible. ‘The house of 
Mr Stapleaux is cracked by the pressure of 
the earth, and that of Mr Dutilleux is 
threatened by the neighbourhood of a mass 
which is sixty feet higher than the roof. 

Germany.—Imperial, Muscum.-—The 
rich collection of M. Gieseke is at length 
transferred to the Emperor’s Museum at 
Vienna. In 1815, M. de Schreibers, Di- 
rector of the Cabinet of Natural History in 
that city, prevailed on Professor Gieseke to 
collect all the remarkable objects brought 
away in his different voyages to Greenland, 
Iceland, Denmark, Scotland, and Treland, 
for the sake of having them removed to 
Vierna. He fixed on Copenhagen as the 
point from which the transportation might 
most easily be made, through Hamburgh, 
Leipsig, and Ratisbon. They have accord- 
ingly been expedited, and an exhibition of 
them since made in a hall of the Imperial 
Chateau. They consist of, 1. An ethno- 
graphical collection of a hundred and seven- 
ty-five articles of costume, arms, furniture, 
utensils, &c. both original and in models. 
This collection is an appendage to another 
of a similar description, wren. vf made from 
among the natives of the islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 2. A collection of skulls, and 
other parts of animals of the North Seas, 
which, from their enormous size or parti- 
cular structure, cannot be preserved en- 
tire in cabinets,—the narval, whales, dol- 
phins, seals, &. 3. A collection of 
peltry ; and also of the skins of seals, arc- 
tic foxes, and birds. 4. Some parts of ani- 
mals preserved in spirits of wine ; a num- 
ber of shells and mollusce ; more than two 
hundred species of dried plants, &c. 5. A 
considerable proportion of minerals, under 
the respective divisions of north and south 
Greenland, Iceland, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The aggregate of all these 
collections forms a series of 832 pieces, the 
mean value of which may be estimated at 
six or seven thousand florins. 

Conversion of Rags into Sugar.—Dr 
Vogel, Mewber of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has submitted to a careful exami- 
nation in the laboratory of the Academy of 
Munich, the surprising discovery of Mr 
Braconnot, of Nancy, of the effects of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on wood and linen. 
He has not only fully confirmed this dis- 
covery, #0 as to lay before the Academy an 
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essay on the subject, and show the pro4ucts 
resulting from the original experim. 
but also extended his own expe.. |» 
with equal success, to other similar vege. 
table substances, such as old paper, both 
printed and written upon, and cut straw. 
By diluting the sulphuric acid with a due 
addition of water, sawdust, cut linen, paper, 
dc. were converted into gum and festering 
matter. It must excite great interest in all 
reflecting minds, to see an indissoluble, 
tasteless substance, like the filaments of 
wood, converted, by chemical re-action, into 
two new bodies, and chemistry thus exer. 
cise a power, which, but lately, appeared 
to belong to nature alone, and in particular 
to vegetation. For this artificial formation 
of sugar and gum, now discovered, must 
not be confounded with the extraction of 
these two substances from bodies in which 
they already existed, a process which has 
been known from time immemorial. What 
has now been discovered is a transforma. 
tion, a metamorphosis, of which the most 
ingenious chemist had previously no idea ; 
and it affords a new proof of the boundless 
extent of the domain of practical chemistry. 
A paper upon Dr Vogel’s repetition and 
investigation of Mr Braconnot’s experi- 
ments, and those added by himself, is pro- 
mised in one of the next numbers of the 
Journal of Arts and Manufactures, publish- 
ed by the Bavarian Polytechnic Society. 
Museum of the Crown Prince of Bava- 
via.—Yesterday the celebrated Faun of the 
Palace of Barberini, purchased by his Roy- 
al Highness the Crown Prince, happily ar- 
rived at Munich on the 5th January, with- 
out being damaged. After this colossal 
mass of marble had safely passed over the 
Appennines and T'yrolese mountains, a 
delay of eight days was occasioned by a 
bridge near Kufstein, which was unable to 
bear the weight; but soon were all ob- 
stacles overcome, and the chest is now pla- 
ced in one of the saloons of the museum. 
The collection of our Crown Prince has 
now, exclusive of the Egina statues, two 
works of art, which, after the Torso and the 
fragments of the Parthenon, according to 
our opinion, bear most evidently and in- 
controvertibly the stamp of Grecian origi- 
nality and perfection, namely, this Faun 
and the celebrated statue of the Son of 
Niobe, bought at Vienna. But that these 
two masterpieces do not stand alone here, 
mg from a list of some of the works 
which are placed in two saloons, where, 
besides above twenty other fine works, we 
see the celebrated Medusa, from the Palace 
of Rondanini ; the colossal Pallas, from the 
Villa of Albani ; the colossal Muse of A- 
geladas, from the Barberini Palace ; the 
beautiful Venus, from the Palace Braschi ; 
the well known Vaccarelles ; two Urns, 
found in Athens and Rhodes, of Grecia? 


antique workmanship ; the Jason tyi%é 
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his sandal; the colossal Heros from the 
Ro cue Palace excellent Hermes. of 
_ 8, Xenophon, Miltiades, Socrates, 
anu .« remarkable statue of Alexander, 
from the Palace Rondanini. This collec- 
tion now consists ef more than two hundred 
articles. 

Russiaa—Persian Manuscripts, 
collection of nearly 500 Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish MSS. has been added at once to the 
treasures already pessessed by the Asiatic 
Museum of the Petersburgh Academy. 
They were collected in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, by a person versed in those lan- 
guages, namely, M. Rousseau, formerly the 
Consul-general of France at Aleppo, and 
since at Bagdad, and taken to France, 
where they. were isamediately purchased for 
Russia before any competition arose from 
other countries. The Asiatic Museum, 
which was already distinguished by its fine 
collection of Chinese, Japanese, Mantchou, 
Mongol, Kalmuck, and Tungusian writ- 
ings, as well as of Oriental coins and an- 
tiquities, has, by this sudden and great ad- 
dition of Mussulman MSS. gained in uti- 
lity as much as it has acquired in higher 
rank among similar collections in foreign 
countries. 

Russian Periodical Publications.—The 
periodical publications under the patronage 
and sanction of the Russien Government 
are as follows: 1. The Petersburgh Jour- 
nal, published by the Academy of Sciences, 
in the Russian and German languages, is 
one of the oldest journals in Russia. 2. 
The Moscow Journal, published by the 
University. 3%. The Casan Journal, com- 
piled by the Professors of the University ; 
and similar journals are published at Riga, 
Wilna, Charkow, Astrakan, and at other 
chief cities. There are also, Le Conserva- 
teur Imperial, printed in French, under 
the direction of the minister for foreign af- 
fairs; the Journal of the Senate, in Rus- 
sian and German; the Northern Post, or 
New Petersburgh Journal, by the ministry 
for the home department ; it comprises 
news, economy, technology, manufactures, 
and commerce. The Russian Invalid, 
or Military Journal, is entrusted to a com- 
mittee, and appears daily, containing the 
Emperor’s orders of the day, military pro- 
motions, with intelligence, as well political 
as literary ; and Memoirs of the A miralty 
Departinent, which contains whatever is 
interesting to the Russian navy. 

The Turquoise—Dr Gotthelf Fischer, 
Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity at Moscow, has lately made some in- 
(inies into the subject of the Turquoise, 
Which seem to us to possess considerable 
Novelty ; we are indebted for the knowledge 
of them to the siatic Journal. 

Turquoise is a name which has been er- 
Toneously given to two different substances 5 
the oricntad turquoise being a true stone, 4 
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by arseniate of iron ; and the common tur- 
guoise, occidental turquoise, or turquoise 
odoptolite, being a fossil, a petrefaction, a 
tooth, or a bone, coloured by a metallic 
phosphate; and not belonging to the mi- 
neral kingdom at all. 

We imagine that very few persons are 
aware of this distinction. The former is 
the Calaite or borea of Pliny, in his chap- 
ter on opaque blue gems, lib. 37, c. 8; 
Dr F. restores the appellation Calaite, and 
claims a place for this substance among the 
minerals or stony bodies to which it per- 
tains, and from which it has only been ex 
cluded by the more generally known tur- 
quoise ef Europe, properly described by 
Reaumur as a tooth coloured by copper. 
Indeed, every part of a skeleton may be 
converted into turquoise, when placed in 
contact with coppery bodies, and especially 
with phosphate of copper. The Calaite, 
or Oriental Turquoise, is found in several 
mines in Persia, where it is highly valued. 
Pure stones of the size of a pea are diffi- 
cult to be procured ; those of the size of a 
nut are extremely rare. The Persians, Af- 
ghans, and other Asiatic nations, use them 
as amulets, for ornamenting their créases, 
and for the usual purposes of jewellery. 
There are some varieties. 

The turquoise with which we are all more 
familiar, it is now proposed to designate as 
the odontolite ; as, though the whole animal 
may be rendered turquoise by being pene- 
trated and ccloured by metallic oxides, pare 
ticularly by copper, the teeth alone, owing to 
their hardness, are capable of becoming tur- 

uoises in the full acceptation of the word. 
Many teeth of unknown animals have been 
found so converted in copper mines, &c. 
but the principal depots for the formation of 
these precious bodies are in France. Fur- 
naces, and a process (kept secret) are em- 
ployed to produce this artificial turquoise, 
which is, however, distinguished from the 
real stone by being Jess hard, by losing its co- 
lour in distilled vinegar, and by dissolving 
completely in nitric acid. The true Calaite 
withstands these tests, and bears a finer 


polish.—Lit. Gaz. 


Universities of Sweden.—The Universi- 
ties of Sweden are in a very flourishing 
state. In the first quarter of last year the 
number of students at Upsal amounted to 
1197, and those of Lund to 600. The 
whole of the establishments of the king- 
dom professing to communicate classical 
education contained 3485 scholars. These 
etablishments cost the state annually abouts 
L. 60,000. 

Measurement of un Arc 2f the Meridian 
in Denmark.—The operations for measur- 
ing an arc of the meridian, which the King 
of Denmark has ordered to be carried on in 
his dominions, between Lunen 

Skagen, were, on account of the y 
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weather, closed for last year about the end 
of October at Lyssabbel, in the island of 
Alsen. The lovers of science in all Eu- 
rope are justly attentive to the progress of 
this operation ; which being carried on ac- 
cording to the enlightened orders, and with 
the liberal support of his Danish Majesty, 
under the direction of a most able astrono- 
mer, Professor Schumacher, promises to 
throw light on many important subjects, 
both in the French and English measure- 
ments of the meridian. The astronomical 
rt of the English measurement was exe- 
cuted with the admirable zenith sector of 
Ramsden, and that of the French with the 
repeating circles of Borda. The king has 
borrowed the first from the English govern- 
ment, for the Danish measurement ; the 
place of the latter has been more than sup- 
plied by a most excellent eighteen-inch re- 
peating circle, by Reichenbach, with an 
improvement in the mechanism. Here, 
therefore, the two kinds of instruments 
were first used together, which in phen 
measurements had been employed singly ; 
und between which a comparison was first 
made last year, on the journey of the French 
astronomers to England, and by the con- 
veyance of the zenith sector of Ramsden to 
Dunkirk. But Professor Schumacher has 
also obtained another zenith sector, by 
Troughton, an artist no ways inferior to 
Ramsden ; and possesses also what is called 
the universal measuring instrument, by 
Reichenbach. ‘Thus richly furnished, and 
seconded by most able assistants, this cele- 
brated astronomer and distinguished ob- 
server will probably solve all doubts. 
Next year (1820) the professor will go with 
all his instruments to Skagen, the most 
northerly station, then repeat his observa- 
tions at Lunenburg, with the instruments 
not yet employed there; and lastly, in 
autumn, measure the first basis in the 
neighbourhood of Hamburg.— Lit. Gaz. 
United States.—Petrifaction of Wood. 
—We are under obligations (says Dr Sil- 
liman) to Mr Pelatiah Perit, of New York, 
for a collection of specimens of siliceous 
petrifactions of wood from Antigua. Their 
characters are indubitable; the distinct 
ligneous layers corresponding with the an- 
nual growth, the medullary prolongations, 
the knots formed by branches, the cracks, 
and the bark, are all distinctly visible. 
Some of the pieces are ponderous portions 
of large trees. As to the mineralizing mat- 
ter, it is evidently siliceous, and the speci- 
mens are principally the ho/ztein of Wer- 
ner ; crystals of quartz are apparent in the 
cayitics ; some parts are agatized, and veins 
of chalcedony occasionally pétvade the tis- 
sures. They are not impressible by steel, 
and give fire with it. According to the in- 
formation of Mr Perit, they are scattered 
over the surface of the island of Anti: 


with « profusion hardly less than that 
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which Hornemann observed of the same mi. 
neral, during his travels over the easterg 
part of the great African desert. 

Poisonous Fly.—In the Choctaw coun. 

try, 130 miles north-east of Natchez, a 
part of the public road is rendered remark. 
able by the periodical return of a poison. 
ous and destructive fly which destroys 
horses. It always appears when the cold 
weather commences, in December, and as 
invariably disappears on the approach of 
warn weather, about the first of April. 
In the winter of 1816, it was stated that 
from thirty to forty travelling horses were 
destroyed. Its colour is a dark-brown ; it 
has an elongated head, with a small and 
sharp proboscis, and is in size between the 
gnat and musquito. When it alights upon 
a horse, it darts through the hair much 
like a gnat, and never quits its hold until 
removed by force. When a horse stops to 
drink, swarms fly about the head, and 
crowd into the mouth, nostrils, and ears ; 
hence it is supposed the poison is commu- 
nicated inwardly. Whether this be true or 
not, the most fatal consequences result. 

South America.—Earthquakes.—Three 
dreadful earthquakes took place at Copiapo 
on the 3d, 4th, and 11th of April. The 
whole city is said to have been destroyed 
by these awful visitations. More than three 
thousand persons were traversing the neigh- 
bouring plains, flying from the desolation 
which had been produced. It appears, 
according to all the accounts, that the in- 
habitants had time to save their lives, but 
only their lives. 

Africa.—Cure for Plague.—M. Graberg 
writes from Tangiers, June 1, L8I9, that, 
by drinking from four to eight ounces of 
olive-oil, a great number of patients had 
been saved from death by the plague. The 
remedy acts generally as a sudorific ; an 
abundant sweat breaks out all over the body, 
and the virus seems to issue with it, and to 
lose its power. It sometimes proves voml- 
tive or purgative ; but the sweating 1s 
most salutary. The consul states a re- 
markable circumstance that happened at 
Tangiers. It is affirmed, that negroes who 
take the plague never escape with life. But 
two negroes, he says, who, on_ the access 
of the disorder, took a strong dose of this 
oil, recovered from the effects of the conta- 
gion. ‘To render this remedy more effica- 
cious, some use it as frictions or bathings 
externally also ; and some drink a decoc- 
tion of alder; but the curative power 1s In 
the sweating process brought on by the 


Petrified City.—The enterprising travel- 
ler, Mr Ritchie, who proceeded, some time 
since, with an expedition from Tripoli, for 
the pu of exploring the interior of Af- 
rica, writes as follows :— As one of my 
friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what-I knew touching the 
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petrified city, situated seventeen days jour- 
ney from ‘Tripoli by caravan to the south- 
east, and two days journey south from 
Ouguela, I told him what I had heard 
from different persons, and particularly 
from the mouth of one man of credit, who 
had been on the spot ; that is to say, that 
it was a spacious city, of a round form, 
having great and small streets therein, fur- 
nished with shops, with a large castle mag- 
nificently built. ‘That he had seen there 
several sorts of trees, the most part olives 
and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or 
rather lead, colour. ‘That he saw also fi- 
gures of men, in postures of exercising 
their different employments ; some holding 
in their hands staffs, others bread ; every 
one doing something; even women suck- 
ling their children: allof stone. ‘That he 
went into the castle by three different gates, 
though there were many more; that there 
were guards at these gates, with pikes and 
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javelins in their hands, In short, that he 


‘saw in this wonderful city many sorts of 


animals, as camels, oxen, horses, asses, 
and sheep, and various birds, all of stone, 
and of the colour above-mentioned.” 

The Savage of Java.—it is stated in a 
letter from a traveller in Batavia, that a sa- 
vage has been found in the woods of the 
island ; it is thought that he must have lost 
himself in the earlier part of his youth, and 
he now seems to be about thirty years old. 
He speaks no articulate language, but bel. 
lows like an animal, or rather barks, for his 
voice is like that of a dog. He runs on all- 
fours, and as soon as he perceives any hu- 
man being, he climbs up a tree like a mon- 
key, and springs from one branch to ano- 
ther. When he sees any bird or game, he 
catches at it, and very seldom misses his 
prey. As yet he has not been able to ac- 
custom himself to the usual mode of living 
and food of the human species. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A manuscript of undoubted authenticity, 
calculated to excite an extraordinary degree 
ot interest, has just reached this country. 
It is already in the hands of a translator, 
and will be published, both in English and 
in the original French, during the ensuing 
month. Itis entitled, ** Documents Eisiv- 
riques el Reflexions sur le Gouvernement de 
li Hollande, par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi 
de Hollande.” 

‘This work contains every event relating 
to the political or financial situation of Hol- 
land, from the commencement of the reign 
of Louis until the close of his government— 
Sketches of the invasion of Italy, and expe- 
dition in Egypt, in both of which the author 
Was present—Relations of most of the im- 
portant events in Spain, and his refusal of 
the crown of that kingdom on the renunci- 
ation of Charles [V. to Ferdinand his son, 
and the formal cession of the latter to Na- 
poleon—Copies of the letters of Charles 
and Ferdinand, relating to the conspiracy 
of the latter against his father—The hither- 
‘0 secret motives of the marriage of the 
author with the daughter of the Empress 

osephine, and their subsequent mutual 
toaseparation—The events which 
occurred on the separation of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Josephine—The 
various Princesses proposed to Napoleon, 
and the reason of his selecting the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria—Numerous 
characteristic and highly interesting letters 
from Napoleon to the author, exposing his 
situation, and purposes—An_ indis- 


putable genealogical of the family 


of Bonaparte, extracted from various his- 
tories of {taly and other public documents, 
all of which prove, beyond doubt, the illus- 
trious rank they held in Italy even in the 
12th century ; and it is somewhat singular 
that, G00 years ago, Androlius Bonaparte 
was Grand Podesta or Governor of Parma, 
where is now the wife of Napoleon as Grand 
Duchess !—An important letter from the 
Duc de Cadore, fe St the intentions of 
the Emperor relating to Holland, the va- 
rious united propositions of France and 
Russia to accommodate with England, anda 
variety of anecdotes of the author, of Na- 
poleon, and of his family. | 

Mr Ormerod’s valuable History of the 
County Palatine and City of Chester is now 
completed. . It has been published in ten 
parts, forming three handsomely printed 
folio volumes, which are highly embellished 
by 194 engravings on copper and on wood, 
inclusive of no less than $57 armorial 
subjects, which are attached to the pedi- 

rees. 

The Rev. Philip Bliss has completed his 
new edition of Anthony a Wood’s Athenee 
Oxonienses in four quarto volumes. This 
valuable body of English Biography con- 
tains upwards of two thousand two hundred 
lives, and there are very few of that large 
number which have not received either 
corrections @r additions from the pen of the 
present editor. 

Mr Forster, the author of Essays on 
« Decision of Character,” &c. has in the 

ess, and will publish in a few weeks, an 

‘ssay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance 5 
in an octavo volume. 
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262 Works Preparing for Publications [March 


Mr Sharon Turner’s third edition of the 
Elistory of the Anglo-Saxons, in three vo- 
lumes octavo, is nearly ready. It willcon- 
tain an addition of several observations and 
dialogues of King Alfred on the subjects 
discussed by Boethius, a fuller analysis of 
the heroic poem of Beowulf, a larger view 
of the Witenagemot or Anglo-Saxon Par- 
liament, and a detail of the population of 
the Anglo-Saxons. : 

Mr J. P. Neale is proceeding in the 
third volume of his work of Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen’s Seats in the United King- 
dom. ‘The work is published in monthly 
numbers, quarto and octavo, and will, 
when complete, form six volumes, viz. 
four being views in England and Wales, 
one in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

The same tasteful author will also pub- 
lish on the Ist of April, No. IX. of the 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St Peter’s, Westminster. The 
whole will be completed in twelvenumbers, 
with sixty highly-finished engravings by J. 
and H. Lekeux, Woolmoth, Scott, &c. é&c. 
from drawings by himself. 

The third volume of the Classical New 
Novels, called ** The Cireulating Library,” 
will appear on the 15th of March, and will 
consist of a work of great interest. 

Mr Nichols is preparing for publication, 
a Fourth Volume of his voluminous though 
curious Illustrations of the Literary Histo- 
ry of the Kighteenth Century. 

Mr William Turner has in the press, in 
three octavo volumes, a Journal of a Tour 
in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land ; 
with excursions to the River Jordan, and 
along the banks of the Red Sea to Mount 
Simai. 

Mr A. Taylor’s long expected work, on 
the subject of Coronations, is announced 
for immediate publication, under the title 
of The Glory of Regality. 

A Ricturesque Tour from Geneva over 
‘Mount Simplon to Milan, in one volume 
imperial octavo, is in preparation. ‘This 
work, which cannot fail to claim the particu- 
lar attention of the continental traveller, 
will contain thirty-six coloured engravings 
of the most interesting scenery in that ro- 
mantic tract, and especially the most strik. 


~ ing points of view in the new road over the 


Simplon. 
Six monthly Parts are about to appear 


“of Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ay- 


res and Monte Video, consisting of twenty- 
four views and faithful representations of 
the costumes, manners, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants of those cities and their environs’ 
taken on the spot by E. Ex Vidal, Esq. and 
accompanied with descriptive letter-press. 


A satirical work is in the press, under * 


the title of Sketches from St George's 
Fields; by Giorgione di Castel Chiuso, 
with twenty vignettes from the author’s de- 
sight 


Mr Asbury, surgeon, of Enfield, is pro. 
paring for the press, An Essay on Croup ; 
which has for its object the illustration of , 
new and successful mode of treating that 
discase. 

A Tour throngh Normandy, to be illus. 
trated by numerous etchings of antiquities 
and other interesting subjects, by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. of Yarmouth, is in the press. 

The next number of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels will consist of a Tour 
through Spain, by Mr Graham, during the 
Peninsular war. 

Mr James Wilson has in the press, A 
Journal of two successive Tours upon tho 
Continent, performed in the years 1816, 
1817, and 1818; containing an account of 
the principal places in the South of France, 
of the great road over the Alps, and of the 
chief cities and most interesting parts of 
Italy ; accompanied with occasional re- 
marks, historical and critical. 

Mr T. L. Bicknell, of Greenwich, will 
shortly publish a volume of Original Mis. 
cellanies, in verse and prose. 

The Heraldic Visitation of the County 
Palatine of Durham, by William Flower, 
Esq. in 1575, containing upwards of fifty 
pedigrees of the principal families of the 
county, each embellished with a wood-cut 
of the arms and quarterings then entered, 
and a beautiful engraved title-page, from a 
design by Williment, is preparing for pub- 
lication; edited by Nicholas John Philip- 
son, Esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr James Kenney will soon publish, in 
octavo, Valdi, or the Libertine’s Son, a 
poem, in five parts. 

An historical work on the Persecutions 
in France is in preparation, by the Rev. 
Mark Wilks. 

Mr B. Hutchingon, Member of the Roy- 
al College of Surgeons, has in the press, 
Illustrations of Cases of Tic Douloureux 
successfully treated. 

Mr B. Hanbury is preparing for the press, 
an Historical Research concerning the most 
ancient Congregational Church in England, 
shewing the claim of the church of Union- 
street, in the Borough of Southwark, to 
that distinction. 

In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished, in demy octavo, the first Part of a 
History of England during'the Reign of 
George the Third, from the pen of Mr Ro- 
bert Scott. ‘The work wit be embellished 
with numerous portraits and other engra- 


8. 
wThe Rev. J. Gilbart, of Dublin, has in 
the press, and will shortly publish, a Series 
of connected Lectures on the Holy Bible 
revealed by God for Man. 

Mr Philip, of Liverpool, is about to 
publish a new Life of Whit » the ma- 
terials of which have been collected from 
various British and American sources. 

Mr Gorham's History of Neot’s, ine 
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thick octavo volume, is expected to appear 
in the present month. 

A new edition of Dr Bisset’s History of 
the Reign of George the Third, continued 
to his death, is in forwardness. 

The second edition of Dr Aikin’s An- 
nals of the Reign of George the Third, 
prought down to the time of his death, is’ 
expected in the course of a month. 

Mr ‘Tyson has in the press, Klements of 
the History of Civil Governments, with an 
account of the present state and distinguish- 
ing features of the governments now in ex« 
istence. 

Captain Gifford, R. N. has in the press, 
and nearly ready for publication, a new e- 
dition, with considerable additions, of his 
Remonstrance of an Unitarian, addressed 
to the Bishop of St David's. 


EDINBURGH. 
Sermons by the Ministers of the Gene- 


_ral Associate ( Antiburghers ) Synod, in 2 


vols. 12mo. 

The History of Renfrewshire, Vol. II. 
(which completes the work,) by the Rev 
William Wade, is in the press, and will 
soon appear. It will consist of 400 pages of 
letter-press, illustrated with at least 24 en- 
gravings of full size, elegantly finished in 
the line manner 3 by Messrs W. and D. 
Lizars, from original drawings. 

In the press, and immediately to be pub- 
lished, Medical Notes, on Climate, Dis- 


eases, Hospitals, and Medical Schools, in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland ; compris- 
ing an Inquiry into the Effects of a Resi- 
dence in the South of Europe, in cases of 
Pulmonary Consumption, and illustrating 
the present state of Medicine and Medica 
Practice in those countries ; by James Clark, 
M. 1). Resident Physician at Rome. 

The Rey. William Taylor, jun. D.D. of 
St Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, has in the 
press, a Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of his Majesty King George ITI. 

Mr G. A. F. Tehring, a native of Ger- 
many, residing in Glasgow, has now in the 
press, a German Grammar, on an entirely 
new plan. This work presents, in a Tabular 
arrangement, at one view, the Declensions 
and Conjugations, the Governing and Com- 
pounding Prepositions, the Transpositive 
Conjunctions, and the various orders of 
Construction. ‘The whole is illustrated un- 
der appropriate Divisions, by copious Ex- 
amples, printed in [talic characters, and with 
the pronunciation marked in a way so sim- 
ple as to be easily understood by the young- 
est Pupils, and thereby rendering it pecu- 
liarly adapted for private as well as public 
study. Several literary persons who have 
seen the MS. are of opinion that it is su- 

erior to any existing Grammar, and that 
it will effectually remove the difficulties 
which the English student has had to en- 
counter in acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of that language. - 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

AN Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri- 
cultural Purposes, with instructions for its 
employment as a Manure, and in the Feed- 
ing ot Cattle, &e. 3 by Cuthbert William 
Johnson. 

An Essay on the Management of Hed- 
ges and Hedge-row Timber; by F. Bla- 


kie. 2s, 


On the Economy of Farm-yard Ma- 


Ls and other rural subjects ; by F. Blas 
2s, 
ARITHMETIC. 
An Introduction to the Four First Rules 
of Arithmetic. 4s, 
He of Discount; by Mr Evans. 
48. 
PIBLIOGRAPRY. 
A General Catalogue of New and Se- 
tond-hand Books ; by J. Dowding. 3s. 6d. 
The First Part of a General Catalogue 
Books for the Year 4820, to be sold 


at the affixed prices ; 
nd Co 


BIOGRAPHY. 

British Genius E.xemplified in the Lives 
of Men, who, by their Industry, or by Sci- 
entific Inventions, &c. have raised them- 
selves to opulence and distinction. Includ- 
ing the lives of some distinguished Foreign- 
ers; by Cecil Horsley. 


The Life of John Sebastian Bach, witha 


Critical View of his Compositions and Mu- 
sical Examples, translated from the German 
of the celebrated Dr Forkel. 

The Huntingdon Peerage; by Henry 
Nugent Bell. to. 

ols. 5 and 6 of the Franklin Memoirs ; 
by William Temple Franklin. 28s. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing at one 
View the Contemporary Sovereigns of Ku- 
rope. Plain 5s. coloured 7s. 
DRAMA. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth ; by William Hazlitt. 
12s. 

The Antiquary ; in three Acts; by Dae 
niel Terry. ds. 
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: EDUCATION. 

A Syllabic Guide to the true Pronunci- 
ation of the French Language ; by the Rev. 
John Till. 2s. 

An Introduction to the French Tongue, 
precisely on the plan of the Eton Latin 
Grammar; by W. S. Kenny. 3s. 

National Reader ; by the Rev. T. Clarke. 
l2mo. 3s. 

The Governess, or Little Female Acade- 
my ; by Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

A complete Treatise on the Present and 
Past Participles of the French Language 5 
by M. Maillard. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, from Chau- 
cer to Cowper. Royal 8vo. 12s. dto. 16s. 
Proofs on india paper, 4to. 24s. 

Elgin Marbles; by J. Lawrence. L. 3, 3s. 

An Extraordinary fine Likeness of our 
late Venerable Sovereign; by J. Agar. 
7s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Chart of the World, and 
Topographical View of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 7s. coloured. 10s. Gd. on a roller. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. Trans- 
lated from the original manuscript ; by Mr 
O'Meara. 10s. Gd. 

George the Third, his Court and Family. 
2 vols. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the present Time ; 
by H. Adams. 12s. 

Memwirs de Napoleon, par Fleury. 2 
tome L. 1, 4s. 

The History of the Crusades for the 
Recovery and Possession of the Holy Land ; 
by Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8vo, L. I, 4s. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
Ages of which we have any authentic Re- 
cords, to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 
18l4; by Thurtle, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments ; in which the events are 
arranged according to chronological order. 
l2mo. Gs. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Karly Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal and Spain. 
Bs. Gd. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and the relative Dutics 
and Rights of the Subject, &c. ; by Joseph 
Chitty. Royal 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

Report of ‘Trials in the Courts of Cana- 
da, relative to the Destruction of the Earl 
of Selkirk’s Settlement on the Red River; 
with Observations; by A. Amos. 8vo. 
Js. Gd. 

Blackstone's Commentaries abridged; 

J. Gifford. 8vo. 14s. rds by 
Commercial Law; by J. Chitty. 

L. 1, Ls. Gd. 
MEDICINE. 


An Elucidation and Extension of the 
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Harringtonian System of Chemistry 

The Mother's Medical Assistant, con. 
taining instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Children ; by 
Sir A. Clarke. 12mo. 4s, Gd. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and 
Culinary Poisons, exlibiting the fraudu- 
lent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Kc. ; 
by Frederick Accum. 12mo. 9s. - 

Cases of a Serous Morbid Affection, &c, ; 
by Marshall Hall. 

_ Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Glandular Diseases, especially those deno. 
minated Cancer, and on the too frequent 
use of Mercury ; by Charles Aldis. 8yo, 
4s. Gd. 
MISCELLANIES. 

The Lonsdale Magazine, or Beauties of 
the North, consisting of a description of 
the gentlemen’s seats, the regular succes. 
sion of property, the neglected local history 
of our Northern halls and castles, a regu- 
lar succession, or topographical display of 
the principal towns in the north of England; 
and a short biographical sketch or memoirs 
of distinguished individuals, natives oi the 
Northern counties. 

The Retrospective Review, No. I. 5s. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade ; 
by R. Torrens. 12s. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1620. 5s. Gd. 

The American Gentleman’s Pocket Re« 
membrancer, for 1820. 6s. 

7 Orient Harping; by J. Lawson. 12mo. 

8. 

Williams’s History of Inventions, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 48. 

Character essential to Success in Life; 
with a frontispiece ; by Isaac Taylor. 8vo. 
As. 

An Account of the vatious Modes of 
Shocing Horses employed by different Na- 
tions, more particularly between the Eng- 
lish and French Methods; by 8S. Good- 
win, illustrated by plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sportsman’s Repository ; Parts I. 
and II. with 14 engravings; by J. Scott. 
4to. 10s. Gd. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, pat- 
ticularly as the Deviation of 
Compass on Ship-board, occasioned by the 
local influence of the guns, &c.; by I’ 
Barlow. 

NOVELS. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shipwreck 5 
by Miss Burney. 3 vols. 24s. 

Hedin, or the Spectre of the Tomb, * 
tale; by the Hon. William Herbert. 8vo- 

English Stories; by J. Hack. 12mo. 7°. 
. Earl Asric; or the Legend of Rosa- 
mond, a Romance ; by Mrs Isaacs. 4 vols 
l2mo. L. 1, 4s. 

The Mystery ; or, Forty Years Ag 
3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, Ise 
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Domestic Scenes. B vols. 12mo. L. 1, Is, 

The Orphan Girl, with copperplates ; 
by Mary Robson. 12mo. 2s. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice. 3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, Is. 

POETRY. 

Imagination. 2 parts, 8vo. 6s. 

Doctor Syntax in Paris ; or, a Tour in 
Search of the Grotesque. No. I. 2s. 6d. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery; by John Clare. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs. 7s, 

Poems, (never before printed,) by John 
Gay ; edited by Henry Lee; by whom are 
added two new Tales—The World, and 
the Gossip. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts and Feelings; by Arthur 
Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Retrospection ; by Thomas Whitby. 5s, 

The Second Tour of Dr Syntax in Search 
of the Picturesque. No. II. Royal 8vo. 
2s, Gd. 

The first two Cantos of Richardetto, 
freely translated from the original Bur- 
lesque. 

Poem of Nicolo Fortiguena, otherwise 
Carteromaco. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

‘the Sceptic ; by Mrs Hemans. 3s. 

Emigrant’s Return, and other Poems ; 
by J. Bartlett. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Report from the Select Committee to 
vlom the several Petitions from the Roy- 
al Burghs of Scotland were referred, with 
Minutes of Evidence. 8vo. lds. 

The Papers recently presented to Parlia- 
ment relative to the internal State of the 
Country; with notes, &c. 6s. 

A Plan for the Diminution of Poor’s 
Rates in Country Parishes, by Classifica- 
tion and Distribution of Labour; by Row- 
land Stevenson. Byo. 2s. 

Germany and the Revolution; by Pro- 
fessor Goerres, translated from the German ; 
by John Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59th 
Geo. IIT. 8vo. L.1, 4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A recently-discovered Ethiopic Version 
of the Kirst, usually called thé Fourth, or 
Second Apocryphal Book’ of Ezra; by 
Richard Lawrence. 12s. 

_ Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the 
Established Church, that Christ Jesus is 
God and Lord ; by the Hon. and Rev. E. 
J. Turnour. 3 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 7s 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical; by 
. Rev. 'T. F, Dibdin. 8vo. 12s. 

-ectures upon i 
pon Genesis; by Thomas 

On the Purity of the Primitive Church 
of the British Isles. 8vo. 16s. 

Be Sermons, preached for the Nation- 
“’ Schools, with notes; by the Rev. C. J. 
floare. 4s, 

_ TOPOGRAPHY. 
a Historical and Statistical Account of 
OL. VIL 
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the Princtpalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
via; by William Wilkinson. 8vo. 9s. 

A Series of Views of the Abbeys and 
Castles in Yorkshire; drawn and engraved 
by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie, with 
historical and descriptive accounts by T. D 
Whitaker. No. 1. dto. 10s. Gd. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour of 
that noble and picturesque River the Rhine. 
Part V. lds. 

New Picture of England and Wales, 
with numerous Views. ]8mo. 13s, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. 6. Vol. Il. of the Journal of New 
Voyages, completing Vol. II. containing 
Waller’s Voyage in the West Indies, with 
many engravings. 3s. Gd. 

A Voyage to South America, performed 
by order of the American government ; by 
H. M. Brackenridge, one of the commis- 
sioners. 2 vols. Bvo. L. |, 4s. 

Travels through Holland, Germany, and 
parts of Prance, in 1819, with reference 
to their Statistics, Agriculture, &c.; by 
W. Jacob. 4to. 

EDINBURGH. | 

The Monastery, a Romance ; by the Au- 
thor of Waverley.” 3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 4s. 

Considerations on. the System of Paro- 
chial Schools in Scotland, and on the ad- 
vantage of establishing them in Large 
Towns ; by Thomas Chalmers, D. D, Mi- 
nister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1816. Vol. IX. Parts 1 and 2 8vo. 
L. 1, Is. 

The Death and Character of Asa, King 
of Judah. A Sermon preached on occasion 
of the Death of his late Majesty, King 
George the Third ; by Robert Culbertson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 8vo. Is. 

A Continuation of the Compendium of 
Faculty Decisions, from November 1817 
to November 1818; by Peter Halkerston, 
A. M. 8.8. C. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given at 
Edinburgh, on the 21st of Feb. 1820, in 
honour of Lord Erskine’s visit to his na- 
tive country ; also a Sketch of the Life of the 
Hon. Henry Erskine; by Mr Jeflrey, &c. 
&e. &c. 8yo. Is. 6d. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, with 
a History and Description of the North 
Whale Fishery; by W. Scoresby, F. R. 
S. E. illustrated by twenty-four engravings, 
in two thick volumes 8yo. boards, L. 2, 2s. 

Montrose, a National Drama, in three 
acts, founded onthe * Legend of Mont- 
rose,”” in the Tales of My Landlord. Is. 

Remarks on the Order in Council, en- 
joining a Form of Prayer to be used by the 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 

Britain’s Sorrow and Consolation, a Ser- 
mon preached in Ayton Church, on the 
13th Feb. 1820, in consequence of the 
Deaths of his late a His Royal 
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Highness the Duke of Kent; by the Rev. 
R. Tough. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 65. 6s. 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
No. 4. 7s. 6d. : 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. 63. 4s. 
Dr Neilson’s edition of Moore’s Greck 
Grammar, greatly enlarged, wherein 1s 
given a short view of the irregularly form- 
ed Verbs, indeclinable Parts of Speech, 
peculiar rules of Syntax, Prosody, Accents, 
and Dialects, in Latin, and very copious 
Notes throughout the work in English. 
5s. Gd. bound. 
' The third edition, considerably enlar- 
ged, of Prosodia Greca; sive, Metrorum 
Gracorum per Regulas et Exempla Expo- 
sitio. ‘To which is added, a Dissertation 
gn the Use of the Digamma in the Poems 
of Homer, in which also the Rules and 
Principles upon which his Verse appears 
to have been constructed are pointed out ; 
by George Dunbar, F. R.S. E. and Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edirf- 
burgh. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Elements of Latin Prosody, containing 
a complete system of Rules of Quantity in 
English, with a full account of Versifica- 
tion, also Classical authorities for the 
Rules of Quantity, and the Latin Rules of 
Alvarez, corrected and improved by Reu- 
ben John Bryce, A. M. 18mo. Is. , 
The object of this work is to bring toge- 
ther into a short space all the parts that be- 
long to prosody, so as to make the study 
easy for a beginner, and at the same time 
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to give a correct and extensive view of the 
subject, such as shall be useful and inter. 
esting to the advanced student. 

A Catalogue of Books, comprising many 
rare and valuable articles of British and 
Foreign Literature, now on sale by John 
Smith and Son, Hutchinson Street, Glas. 
gow. 8vo. Is. Gd. The curious and un. 
common books of this collection were re- 
cently acquired by personal selection in ya- 
rious parts of the Continent. 

The Planter’s Kaiendar, or Nurseryman’s 
and Forester’s Guide; by the late Walter 
Nicol, edited and completed by Edward 
Sang, Nurseryman. Second Edition. boards. 
15s. 

Discourses and Essays on Subjects of 
Public Interest; by Stevensun Macgill, 
D.D. Professor of Divinity in the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow, viz. on Prisons, on Bride- 
wells, on aiding Destitute Criminals, on 
Lunatic Asylums, on Elementary Educa- 
tion, on the Qualifications of the Teachers 
of Youth, on the Character and Conduct 


_ becoming Ministers of the Gospel, on Pro- 


vision for the Poor. 12mo. 3s. 

Miscellaneous Poems ; ‘by Walter Scott, 
Esq. 8vo. boards. 14s. 

*e* This volume contains the Bridal of 
Triermain,—Harold the Dauntless, —Wil- 
liam and Helen, imitated from the Lenore 
of Burger, and all the smaller pieces col- 
lected in the recent edition of the author's 
poems. Itis printed uniformly with the 
octavo editions, in order to accommodate 
the purchasers of Mr Scott’s works in that 
size, which this volume will complete. 
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EUROPE. 
FRANCE.— Assassination of the Duke de 
Berri.—The intelligence received from 
France is of a highly important character. 
The Duke de Berri, the presumptive heir 
to the throne of that country, has fallen the 
victim of an assassin. This atrocious act 
was committed by an obscure person of the 
name of Louvel, who was employed about 
the King’s stables, and who, according to 
some accounts, belonged to the household 
of Bonaparte, while at Elba. It appears 
that he had been long meditating this bar- 
barous deed, and at last he unhappily 
found an a re for the successful ex- 
ecution of his diabolical purpose, just as 
his Royal Highness was leaving the Opera, 
on Sunday night, the 13th F ebruary, to step 
into his carriage, where the Duchess was 
already seated. At that moment the as- 
sassin struck him a blow with a dagger on 
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the right side. ‘The unhappy victim of his 
salir uttered a loud cry, and fell senseless 
on the ground. He was immediately con- 
veyed into the saloon of the Opera, ollow- 
ed by his distracted Duchess, who was ¢0- 
vered with the blood which sprung from 
her husband’s wound. Every aid which 
professional skill could administer was #p- 
plicd ; and it was at first thought that the 
wound was not mortal, but this hope pro- 
ved unfounded. His Highness was remo- 
ved to the Louvre, and at six o'clock next 
morning he breathed his last. The assas- 
sin, who was immediately rehendet, 
discovered the most hardened indifference, 
and gloried in what he had done, from po- 
litical motives. His intention, he ope®!y 
avowed, was to extirpate the race of 

Bourbons, whom he considered as the ene- 
mies of France. _ He seems, in short, to be 


desperate political fanatic, alike inacces- 
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ble to humanity or remorse. During the 
frequentexaminations of the assassin, w hich 
have since taken place, he has persisted in 
having no accomplices, and acknowledged 
that he had meditated the foul crime for 
four years past. 

Both the Chambers addressed the King 
next day, in terms of condolence on this 
melancholy occasion, and the King, in his 
reply to the Chamber of Deputies, con- 
cludes with these words :—**I shall adopt 
every necessary measure to preserve the 
State from danger, of which [ am but too for- 
cibly forewarned by the crime of this day.” 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 15th, 
along and stormy discussion took place as 
to the notice taken in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the previous day, of a charge 
brought by M. Clausel de Coussergues a- 
gainst M. Decazes, of being accessary to 
the murder of the Duke de Berri. It ter- 
minated in leaving the minutes unaltered ; 
but M. Clausel persisted in his charge, and 
submitted the following proposition for the 
consideration of the Chamber :—‘* [ have 
the honour of proposing to the Chamber, 
to direct an impeachment against Count 
Decazes, Minister of the Interior, as be- 
ing guilty of treason, according to the terms 
of the 56th Article of the Charter. I re- 
quest that the Chamber will fix the day af- 
ter to-morrow for the developement of my 
proposition, if it cannot hear me to day.” 

Election Law.—When this affair was 
disposed of, M. Decazes presented the new 
Election Law. The projet for changing 
this law consists of six heads or titles. 
The first regards the number of Deputies. 
They are to consist of 430 Members ; 258 
of whom are to be chosen by the Colleges 
of Arrondissement, and 172 by the Depart- 
mental Colleges. The Departments are 
divided into Electoral Arrondissements, 
cach of which has a College composed of 
Members residing within the Arrondisse- 
ment. The Departmental Colleges are com- 
posed of a number of Electors, of which 
(00 isthe maximum, andthe miniinum 100, 
named by the Colleges of Arrondissement. 
There is thus a Representation within a 
Representation, quoad 172 of the Deputies 
‘o the Chember. | Every Elector of the 
Departmental Colleges must pay one thou- 
sand francs per annum of direct contribu- 
tions, (L. 41, 13s. 4d.) The second relates 
to the quotas, or contributions of the Elec- 
‘ors, and of the eligible; the third to the 
formation of the Bureau, or paca of 

by 


. the College, all Presidents being name 


the King. The fourth head prescribes the 
form voting, which is by writing the 
hame on slips of paper, the scrutiny 
Fethaining open five days. The fifth title 
Presents some general dispositions, of which 
the most striking seems to be, that, in case 
ofa dissolution of the Chamber, all the De- 


Puties, after being newly elected, shall 
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hold their seats for five years—so that the 
renewal by fifths (which is preserved in the 
Projet) shall not commence until after the 
expiration of the fifth year—thus one-fifth 
of the body of the Chamber will retain their 
seats for nine years. The 6th head con- 
tains what are termed “ transitory disposi- 
tions,” or such as provide for the manner 
in which the new Projet shall affect the 
composition and duration of the existing 
Chamber. The 172 Members wanting to 
complete the 430 are to be chosen by the 
Departmental Colleges, between the pree 
sent and the ensuing session. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs then 
subinitted a project of law, the chief effect 
of which is, that it allows the arrest and 
detention of any person accused of plot or 
conspiracy against the King, the safety of 
the State, or the persons of the Royal Fas 
mily, by an order deliberated on in a Coun- 
cil of the Ministry, and signed by three 
Members at least, without the necessity of 
bringing the accused before the public tri« 
bunals. This law is to cease of itself, if 
not renewed in the ensuing session. 

Change of Minisiry.—In consequence 
of the proceedings above detailed, M. De- 
cazes has resigned his office of Minister of 
the Interior; and on the 24th the King is- 
sued an ordinance accepting of his resignas 
tion, which had been given on the ground 
of ill health. Another ordonnance, of the 
same date, creates him a Duke of France, 
and it is notified in the Moniteur that he is 
appointed Ambassador at the English Court. 

Count Simeon has been appointed Mi- 
nister of the Interior, in the room of the 
Duke Decazes; Baron Mounier, Director 
General of the Departmental Administra- 
tion of Police ; and Count Portalis, Under 
Secretary of State to the Minister of Jus- 
tice ; the Duke of Richelieu is appointed 
President of the Council of Ministers. 

The law for subjecting oll political wri- 
tings in France to a previous censorship 
has been adopted by the Chamber of Peers, 
Dut with some amendments, the chief of 
which is that which provides for the expi- 
ration of the law at the close of the present 
session of the Legislative Bodies. 

Spain.—Every means appear to be a- 
dopted by the Spanish Government, to 
prevent a knowledge of the actual state of 
affairs in that country from getting abroad. 
The intelligence which has been received 
since our last is extremely contradictory ; 
but this much we now learn with certainty, 
that the insurrection which broke out in 
the Isle de Leon on the Ist of January, so 
far from being crushed, appears to have 
gained ground. ‘The insurgents seem to 
be gradually but constantly increasing their tr Ee 
strength and improving their circumstan- uot 
ces. There is now no doubt that their 
numbers amount to 16,000 or 18,000 men, 
and that a division of 2000 troops which 
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wae brought from Ceuta by the Royalists, 
has joined the ranks of General Riego. 
This officer, at the head of a small detach- 
ment, had marched upon Algetiras, and 
was there received with enthusiasm -by the 
citizens. He has since marched to Mala- 
ga, where it appears he had several skir- 
mishes with the Royal troops. On the 
18th of February he defended himself in 
one of the suburbs of Malaga, during the 
whole day, and in the night of the }9th he 
set off precipitately to push his way to Gra- 
nada, In these affairs the Royalists boast 
of having a decisive advantage, while other 
accounts state that many of the soldiers en- 
gaged against Riego had gone over and 
joined him’; and indeed it is asserted, that 
the distrust entertained of the soldiers by 
the Royalist Generals has hitherto prevent- 
ed them from makinga decided attack up- 
on the insurgents’ position, many of the 
King’s soldiers having, it is said, positively 
refused to shed the blood of their country- 
men. 

In the meantime, a manifesto has been 
published by the national army to the Spa- 
nish people, and also a letter to the King, 
explaining the grounds on which they have 
been driven to the extremity of open resist- 
ance to Government, and declaring that 
their object is merely to establish a repre- 
sentative government, in which the absolute 
power of the Crown shall be controlled by 
the voice of the people. They enumerate 
all the grievances, and the long train of 
tyrannies which they have suffered under 
Ferdinand, and to which it is now their 
firm determination to put an end; and to 
take security that no such system shall e- 
ver be again established in the country ; 
and they call upon the people generally to 
support them in this which is their com- 
mon cause. In the towns which are the 
sufeguard of their arms, they have redu- 
ced the duties on the impost of goods of 
foreign manufacture, including cotton, to 
12 per cent. ; they have allowed the free 
importation of provisions, and have abolish- 
ed the royal monopoly of tobacco ; they 
have also exempted the towns from the 
general contribution to the state, until 
something definitive shall be settled on this 
point by the national council. 


ASIA. 

from the Turk- 
_ish frontiers, of the 10th February, say, 
—-** That the revorts are confirmed of the 
breaking out of serious disturbances in va- 
rious parts of Asiatic Turkey, especiall 
in the neighbourhood of Bagdad. T “A 
Pachas have been forced to fly, and the 
leaders of the rebels have made themselves 
masters of several towns. ‘Troops are col- 
lecting with all haste to restore order. 
Well informed persons assert that Persia 
hes some share in those troubles, and that 


the eldest son of the Schah has the plan to 
seize on Syria and some of the adjacent 
provinces, and with this view continually 
excites troubles. ‘The Porte is said to have 
obtained important information on this sub. 
ject.—It is further reported that the Wa. 
chabites have again taken up arms, and 
have been joined by great numbers of ad- 
herents.” 

Kast INDIES.—A Madras Gazette ex. 
traordinary announces that his Highness 
Prince Auzim Jah, &c. the eldest legiti. 
mate son of his late Highness the Nabob 
Azeem ul Dowlah Buhadoor, had suc- 
ceeded his father in the rank and title of 
Nabob Soubahdar of the Carnatic. 

The Madras papers confirm accounts 
which have been received lately, as to the 
disastrous condition of the Dutch with re- 
spect to their newly restored colonies in the 
east. An extract from the Penang Ga- 
zette, of the 17th of July, mentions that 
the Dutch were driven from Palembang, 
with the loss of many men, not by the 
Chief who was set aside by the Nether. 
lands Government on the restoration of the 
Dutch possessions, but by the reinstated 
Sultan, on whom implicit dependence had 
been placed. The Malays are said to have 
opened a battery of thirty pieces of cannon 
upon the Dutch soldiers, who three times 
stormed their strong hold in vain, and with 
the loss of 117 men and 2 officers killed. 
Nor does it appear that they have been 
allowed to remain in quiet possession of the 
island of Banca, to which they retired after 
this defeat. Jn the Supplement to the 
Madras Gazette, of October 6, it is stated 
that the news was confirmed of a revolt of 
the natives of Banca against them. There 
is every reason to conclude, therefore, that 
the dominion of the Dutch in these pos- 
sessions will not be casily established. 

AMERICA. 

Unitep Srates.—Destructive Fire at 
Savannah.—A dreadful fire broke out at 
Savannah on the 2lst January last, by 
which about one-third of the city was de- 
stroyed, and fully one half of the property. 
The number of houses destroyed was up- 
wards of 400. The United States bank 
was among the number. This is perhaps 
the ‘most destructive fire ever recorded. 
In the short time of twelve hours the whole 
streets and squares, occupying @ space 
ground one mile in length and three quat- 
ters in width, were entirely consumed: 
Upwards of 100 lives are supposed to be 
lost. The property lost is estimated at 
upwards of two millions of dollars. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—Some important 
documents have been received from Vene- 
zuela sin¢e our last publication. The - 
dependent troops under Bolivar, and others 
of the patriotic generals, have obtained ¥*- 
rious important successes over the re 
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troops. A battle between the patriots and 
the royalists was fought at Cucuta on the 
944 of October, and terminated in the to- 
tal defeat of the royal troops under the 
command of General La Torre. The com- 
mander of the force opposed to him was 
General Soublette. On the 21st of Octo- 
ber, Colonel Paris entered the town of Po- 
payan, whence the Royalist General made 
a precipitate retreat. General Bolivar has 
issued a proclamation to the Irish brigade, 
and to the British legion, commending, in 
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the highest terms, thetr exertions {1 the 
patriotic cause. All the independent armies 
are to be united in the Caraccas, for the 
purpose of making a combined movement 
against Morillo, and expelling him from 
the towns on the coast, which the royalists 
still possess. 

The provinces of Venezuela and New 
Granada have been formed into a repub- 
lic under the name of Columbia, by an 
instrument promulgated by the independ. 
ent authorities on the 17th December last. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday the 17th February, both 
Houses of Parliament met, pursuant to ad- 
journment. A message was sent them 
from his Majesty, calling their attention to 
the loss sustained from the death of the 
late King, his father, and further express. 
ing his opinion as to the expediency of sum- 
moning a new parliament without delay, 
and recommending that the necessary mea- 
sures for this purpose should be adopted. 
Addresses of condolence were unanimous- 
ly voted by both Houses to his Majesty. 

After passing the Meeting Bill, a vote 
of credit, and renewing several expiring 
acts, the Parliament was prorogued on the 
2Uth, previous to its dissolution, which took 
place next day.—During this short sitting, 
the debates in either House did not involve 
any question of particular moment. Ona 
motion of Mr Vansittart, to continue, for 
a limited time, certain allowances of the 
Civil List which expired on the demise of 
the late King, Mr ‘Tierney, Mr Hume, and 
others, made some animadversions on the 
actual situation of the-Queen Consort, on 
the omission of her name in the church li- 
turgy, and other delicate topics of the same 
nature ; on which Mr Brougham, in a 
speech of some length, treated with ridi- 
cule the supposition that any sort of formal 
recognition was necessary to establish the 
rank, titles, and privileges, of the Queen 
Consort, but, at the same time, expressed 
his decided opinion that all particular de- 
tails respecting the merits and situation of 
that august personage should at present 
be carefully avoided, and that a respectful 
silence should be maintained till the sub- 
ject came before Parliament in a proper 
shape. Mr Brougham’s view of the sub- 
ject was loudly applauded from all sides of 
the house. 

On Monday the 28th the two Houses met, 
and the Commons having been summon- 
ed to the House of Peers, the royal assent 
Was given by commission to the mutiny, 


expiring lawsy annual indemnity, Irish 


tion regulation, and six local bills. The 

weakness of his Majesty, consequent upon 

his late severe illness, preventing his ap- 

pearance in ft moves the following speech 

was delivered by the Lord Chancellor :—~ 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that it is a great disappoint- 
ment to his Majesty, that, on this first and 
solemn occasion, he is prevented by indis- 

sition from meeting you in person. It 
would have been a consolation to his Ma- 
jesty to give utterance, in this place, to 
those feelings with which his Majesty and 
the nation alike deplore the loss of a So- 
vereign, the common father of all his peo. 
ple. The King commands us to inform 
you, that, in determining to call without 
delay the new Parliament, his Majesty has 
been influenced — the consideration of 
what‘is most expedient for public business, 
as well as most conducive to general con- 
venience. 

** Gentlemen of the HTouse of Commons, 

We are directed by his to 
thank you for the provision which you have 
made for the several branches of the pub- 
lic service, from the commencement of the 
present year, and during the interval which 
must elapse before a new Parliament can 
be assembled. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ We are commanded to inform you, 
that, in taking leave of the present Parlia- 
ment, his Majesty cannot refrain from con- 
veying to you his warmest assurances of 
the sense which his Majesty entertains of 
the important services which you have ren- 
dered the country. Deeply as his Majest 
lamented that designs and practices, suc 
as those which you have been recently 
called upon to repress, should have existed 
in this free and happy country, he cannot 
sufficiently commend the prudenceand firm- 
ness with which you directed your atten~ 
tion to the means of counteracting them. 
If any doubt had remained as to the na- 
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ture of those principles by which the peace 


and happiness of the nation were so serious- 
ly menaced, or of the excesses to which 
dey were likely to lead, the flagrant and 
sanguinary conspiracy which has lately 
been detected must open the eyes of the 
most incredulous, and must vindicate to 
_ the whole world the justice and expedien- 
cyf those measures to which you judged 
it necessary to resort in defence of the laws 
and constitution of the kingdom.” 
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The Lord Chancellor then. p ed 
(pro forma) the Parliament to the 13th of 
March. 

The Gazette of the 29th contained a 
proclamation dissolving Parliament ; and 
directing writs to be issued for calling a new 
one; the writs to be returnable on the 2] st 
of April next. Another proclamation di. 
rected the Peers of Scotland to meet at 
Holyroodhouse on the 11th of April, to 
chuse their 16 representatives. 


PeBRUARY. 

THE sessions at Manchester terminated 
at a late hour on Saturday night, the 20th 
ult. having been held for the unprece- 
dented period of fourteen days. There 
were 231 prisoners, charged with riot, se- 
dition, and unlawful drilling, of whose 
sentences the following is a summary : 


Transported for seven years 44 
Imprisoned for two years - 22 
Imprisoned for one years 34 
Imprisoned for six months - 28 
Imprisoned for three months 26 


Imprisoned for two months 5 
Imprisoned for one month - 33 


Imprisoned for shorter periods 13 
Delivered to the overseers - l 
Discharged on recognizance - 2 
Acquitted 15 
No bills found against - 3. 
Total - 231 
18.—The valuable stud of horses, &e. 


the property of the late Earl of Eglinton, 
sold the 15th inst. by Thomas Hibbert, 
Glasgow, as follows : 

Blue Stocking, a Colt Foal at 
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Glengary - L.120 5 0 
11 Pointers and Shooting Pony 205 0 0 
15 Brace of Golden Pheasants, 

Cocks and Hens «+ 59 19 0 
Six Silver Pheasant Cocks and * 

three Hens - 19 6 0 
Four Pheasant Mules, betwixt 

the ring-necked Pheasant 

and common Brown Hen 270 
Eight Carriage Horses - 650810 6 

Also several Hackneys sold, price from 
L. 10 to L. 50 each. 

The Queen.—On Saturday the 13th 
was held a Privy Council, at which his 
Majesty presided, for the purpose of de- 
termining the necessary alteration in the 
form of prayer for the Royal Family. An 
order has accordingly been issued, direct- 
ing that in those pote of the church ser- 
vice where * their Royal Highnesses 
George Prinee of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all the Royal Family,” are 
prayed for, the words in Italics should 

enceforth be omitted. According to this 
direction, the name of the Queen will be 
omitted in the prayers of the churches. It 
was of course left out in the liturgy at the 


This interesting ceremonial, of which an 
throughout the three kingdoms with 
were opened for divine service ; 


produced a singularly mournful 
on board the ships of war, 


effect. 


subjects. 


her foot ° 1.220 10 0 late Queen’s death, and no orders being 
Archibald ° - 629 4 0 given for restoring it, the King will now 
Chesnut Filly - 99 4 0 be prayed for without the Queen. An or- 
Bay Colt, brother to Archibald 126 15 © der has been sent to this effect to the Mo- 
Monreith - 237 11 0  derator of the Church of Scotland. : 
Sans Culotte - 73 3 6 
FUNERAL OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE Ul. ° 


official account follows, extracted from tne 


London Gazette, took place on Wednesday the 16th. The day was generally 0 

t peculiar solemnity. 

altogether abstained from ; and in the metropolis and various other places, the churches 
while the chimes and muffled peals. of the church bells 

Minute guns were fired in the garrisons, 

ar, while their colours were hoisted half-mast high. 

every person ‘appeared in deep or decent mourning; and, indeed, the whole obser- 

vances of that eventful day marked most strikingly 

was entertained for the character and virtues of the 


In the afternoon business was 


Almost 


the veneration and whi 
late Sovereign by all classes of his 
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Herald's College, Feb. 19, 1820. 

The remains of his late Most Sacred Majesty, King George the Third, of blessed 
memory, lay in state in the audience chamber of Windsor Castle, attended by one of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, two Grooms of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, two 
Heralds of Arms, four of his Majesty’s Gentlemen Ushers, four of the Pages of his 
late Majesty, and ten of the honourable band of Gentlemen Pensioners, with two offi- 
cers, from Tuesday morning the 15th instant, at nine o’clock, to the time of interment. 
The Royal Body, covered with a Holland sheet, and a purple velvet pall, adorned with 
escutcheons of the Royal Arms, with the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and 
the Royal Crown of Hanover laid thereon, was placed under a canopy of purple cloth, 
also adorned with eseutcheons. At the head of the corpse was seated the Lord of the 
Bedchamber between two Grooms of the Bedchamber, and the Heralds stood at the 
fect. The state apartment was hung with purple cloth ; the King’s guard chamber and 
presence chamber, leading to the state apartment, were hung with black cloth, and 
lined by the Yeomen of the Guard ; and the King’s drawing room, leading from the state 
apartment, as well as the grand staircase, were also hung with black cloth, and lined by 
the Yeomen of the Guard. The public were admitted to the state apartment from ten 
to four o'clock on Tuesday the 15th instant, and from ten to three the following day. 

At seven o'clock on Wednesday evening, the 16th instant, his Royal Highness the 
Chief Mourner, attended by his Supporters, took his seat at the head of the corpse ; 
and, at half past eight o’clock, the procession (which was marshalled under the direc- 
tion of Sir George Nayler, Knight, York Herald, executing this duty on behalf of 
Garter Principal King of Arms) moved through the state apartment, and the Royal 
Nemains were conveyed to St George’s Chapel in the following order : 

Trumpets and Kettle Drums and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Knight Marshal’s men, two and two, with black staves. 
Knight Marshal’s officers. 
The Knight Marshal, 
Sir James Bland Burgess, Bart. 
Poor Knights of Windsor, two and two. 
Pages of his late Majesty, viz. 
Samuel Wharton. = Jenkins Stradling. 
Joseph Norden. Robert Jenkins. 
Samuel Bowtell. . John Wood. 
Charles Downes. Joseph Bott. 
John Clarke. Anthony Healy. 
William Baker. John Bott, Esq. 
Apothecary to his Majesty, Surgeons to his Majesty, 
Richard Walker, Esq. «© Thomas Keate, Esq. 
J. Phillips, Esq. 


Everaid H. Brand, Esq. Robert Battiscombe, Esq. 
The Curate of Windsor. The Vicar of Windsor. 
The Rev. William Thompson, The Rev. John Graham. 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his Majesty. 
Lewis, Esq. Heneage Legge. 
obert Brown, E | Ww ) 
Pages of Honour to his Majesty, 
Arthur Richard Wellesley, Esq. Frederick Paget, Esq. 
The Honourable William Thomas Graves. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber his 
C. Fowle, Esq. + Beresfo 
7 F. Chapman, Esq. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his Majesty, 
George H. Seymour, Esq, T. en, 
Serjeant Surgeons to 
- M r, Esq- ir David Dundas, Bart. 
Sir Matthew John Tierney, Bart. Sir William Knighton, Bart. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. ba 


ajesty. 
Dr Robert D, Willis. Dr John Willis 
Dr Heberden. — Dr Baillie. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. ath 
Household Chaplain to his late Majesty, 
The Rev. Isaac Gosset. 
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Deputy Clerks of the Closet to his Majesty, 
The Rev. Dr J. Stanier Clarke. _ The Rev. Dr T. Hughes. 

The Kev. Frederick Blomberg, M.A. 

Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Edmund Curry, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Higgins. 
Colonel Willoughby Cotton. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Major Jones. 


Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Keate. Lieutenant-Colonel Linsingen, 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Isq. Major Parkins Magra. 


Major-General Ogg. 
Equerry to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Wade Thornton. 
Equerries to his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 


Captain Conroy, Lieut.-Col. Sir H. W. Carr, K.C. B. 
Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Stapylton. Colonel Drinkwater. e 
Major-General Moore. Licutenant-General Wetherall. 
K-querries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
Captain A. Vincent, R. N. Captain Usher, R. N. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G. C. B. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
Culling Charles Smith, Esq. Colonel Delancey Barclay. 
The Honourable Colonel Stanhope. 
Equerries to his Majesty, 
Colonel Charles Quentin. Lieutenant-Colonel H, Seymour. 
Major-General Bayly. Lieutenant-General Sir R. Bolton. 
Sir William Congreve, Bart. 
Clerk Marshal and First Equerry, 


Lieutenant-General F. T. Hammond. 
ie | Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty, 
: id ' W. C. Master, Esq. John Hale, Esq. 
Jeo 33 Grooms of the Bedchamber to his Majesty, 
Colonel Joseph Whatley. Admiral Sir G. Campbell, K. C. B. 
Ret ie: Colonel the Hon. H. King. Lieutenant-General Sir H. Turner. 
pat ae The Hon. A. Cavendish Bradshaw. General Sir W. Keppel, G. C. B. 
General the Honourable Edward Finch. 
Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, ¢ 
Laas: a a) Sir John Singleton Copley, Knight. Sir Robert Gifford, Knight. 
Baron of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Garrow, Knighit. 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Sir John Richardson, Knight. Sir James Burrough, Knight. 
Sir James Allan Park, Knight. 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Pte q on Sir William Draper Best, Knight. Sir George Sowley Holyroyd, Knight. 
Sir John Bayley, Knight. 
welt 2 eis The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord Chief Justice of the Common !’leas. 
yt Ae The Right Hon. Sir R. Richards, Knt. The Right Hon. Sir R. Dallas, Knt. 
The Vice-Chancellor of England, 
The Right Honourable Sir John Leach, Bart. 
mies The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 


The Right Honourable Sir Charles Abbot, Knight.’ 
Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, 
The Right Honourable Lord Charles Bentinck. 
Privy Councillors, (not Peers,) attended by James Buller, Esq. one of the Clerks of 
the Council in Ordinary. 


The Right Hon. J. Beckett. The Right Hon. C. Bagot. 

The Right Hon. W. S. Bourne. The Right Hon. W. Huskisson. 
The Right Hon. F. J. Robinson. The Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl. 
The Right Hon. R. Ryder. The Right Hon. N. Vansittart. 
The Right Hon. C, Arbuthnot, The Right Hon. C. Long. 

The Right Hon. C. Bathurst. The Right Hon. T. Wallace. 
The Right Hon. W. Dundas. The Right Hon, G. Cannin 
The Right Hon. Sir W. Scott. The Right Hon. W. W. Pole. 


The Right Hon. Sir A. Paget, G.C.B. The Right Hon. John Charles Villiers 
The Right Honourable Charles Manners Sutton. 
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Bluemantle Purstivant of Arms, 
William Woods, Esq. 
Eldest Sons of Barons, | 


The Honourable W. G. Harris. 
The Honourable H. L. Rowley. 


The Honourable S. E, Eardley. 
The Honourable R. 


The Honourable F. Stewart. 
The Honourable C. J. Shore 
The Honourable C. Blaney. 
W. Curzon. 


Eldest Sons of Viscounts, 


The Honourable G. A. Ellis. 
The Honourable F, J. Needham. 


The Honourable R. W. Chetwynd. 
The Honourable J. R. Townshend, 


Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, 


. George Frederick Beltz, Esq. 

Barons, 
Lord Prudhoe. ; Lord Harris. 
Lord Decies. Lord Alvanley. 
Lord Lilford. Lord Rolle. 


Lord Braybrooke. 


Lord Montagu. 
Lord Aston. 


Lord Kenyon. 
Lord Walsingham. 


Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, 
Charles George Young, Esq. 


Bisho 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The Lord Bishop of Exeter, — 
Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty. 


PS; 


The Lord Bishop of Chester. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 


the Garter, 


Windsor Herald, 


Francis Martin, Esq 
Eldest Sons of Earls, 


Viscount Sandon. 
Viscount Bernard. 
Viscount Valletort, 


Lord Pelham. 
Viscount Duncannon. 
Viscount Ingestrie. 
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Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 


Lord Brudenell. 
Somerset Herald, 
James Cathrow, Esq. 
Viscount Sidmouth. 
The other Viscounts present supported the Canopy. 
Eldest Sons of Marquises, 
Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. _ The Earl of Ancram. 
Richmond Herald, 
Joseph Hawker, Esq. 
' The Earl of Powis. 

The remaining Earls who attended walked in other places. 

Lancaster Herald, 
Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Marquises, 
The Marquises present walked in other places. 
Dukes, 
The Dukes present supported the Pall. 
The Deputy Earl Marshal, 
Lord Henry Howard-Molyneaux- Howard. 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 


Lord Gwydir. 
The Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the Council, 
The Earl of Westmorland, K. G. The Earl of Harrowby. 


The 
Chester Herald, acting for Norroy, King of Arms, 
George Martin Leake, Esq. . 


Lord Binning. 


Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
Lord Amherst. Lord Graves. 
The Earl of Delawarr. Viscount Lake. 


The Marquis of Headfort, K. St P. 
Gold Stick, the Earl Cathcart, K. T. 
Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
The Earl of Courtown. 
Groom of the Stole, 
_ The Marquis of Winchester. 
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The Manner of Prenewick, The Banner of Hanover, 
harne by bortie hy 
Lord Howden, 6.0. Hill, 
The Mariner of treland, The Bapnier ‘of Sentland, 
horti« by borne 


The Pal wt 
The Union Mantier, 
hy 
Lor 


Stipporter 
one of tile Majesty’ 
Gentlemen Ushers. 


Supporter, 
it. Faq. 
one of his Majesty's 
Grooms of the 
Privg Chamber. 


Hornce Segmotir, 


May. acting one | 


of tile Majesty's 
Centlemen Ushers. 


The Steward of his 6 
The Marquis of camenae eley, utterided by hi 


{ The Rogal Crown of Hanover, horne.ona 


The Great Banner, 
by 
Lord Ulititon. 


le velvet Cushion, by Str Lewls 

of the langverian Coelphie 
Order, in Tabard and Collar, actitig 
fur Sir G. Nagler, Mane Conviler Ritig 
of of Hanover, 


dott, ore, ptirple velvet Cushion, 


by Ralph Migtnd, Nortoy, acting 


tor Clirenceux, King of Artria. 


Lord Chatiberlain pf tite Majesty’s 
The Marquis vf 
Atterided by hits Secretary, 
Jolin Calvert, 


THE NOYAL BODY, 


The Parl of Breadathane, 
‘The Batitier of St George, 
borne by 


Lord Howard of 


et, 
bide of his Majesty 
Gentlemen 


Stipporter, 
atid, 
Bac. oe of lie. 
Majesty's Uetitle. 

frien Ushers: 


Secretary, Timothy Brett, 


H. J. Warton, Peg. 
One vf Majesty's 
Gepithetien Ushers 


of the Privy Uham. 


Covered with a fine Holland eheet velvet pall, aiorned with ten esctitchenns 


of the Imperial Artis, carrie 


tiers Supporters 


V 
Melville. 
Viscount 

Chetwynd. 


Viaeount 
Sidney. 


The Mart 
Brownlow. 


The 
Parl of 
Chichenter: 


Firat Gentleman Usher, 
Waiter to hie Ma. Garter Prine Ring of 


chnopy of purple velvet. 


the 

Pall, Pall; 

The The 
Nake of Duke of 

Wellington, Dorset. 
K. 

The The 
Hike of of 
Atholl, Buceletich. 

K.'T. 

The 
Juke of The 

Heike 

K. 6. Richtnond. 


y tet Yeotnen of the Guard, undet a 


Supporters 
of the | 


Canopy, 
Viscount 
Carleton, 
Viscount 


St Germans. 


Gentlernay of the 
Bluck Mod; Sir T. Tyt- 


jeety, Hale Young Wor. 3 Atinis; Sit 1. beuti 
thar, bearing his acepitre. Kg 
Stipporter, Tit Su 
tthe Mav CHIRP MOURNE, The of 
Stafford, K. Hip Royal Highness the Duke of York, Rijckinghan. 


a bong itack Chowk; with the Stat of the Otder of ihe Garter 
and wearing the Collars of the Carter; the Bath, and of the Ropu 
Natioverinn Guelpliic Order. 


ge 
a 
| 
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4 Stp rters 
g 
a 
Vertilam. 


1990. 


Train 
The Marqtis of Bath. 


The of Salisbury, R. G. 


Assisted by Lord Viseotint Jocelen, 
Vice-Uhamberlain of hls Majesty’s Household. 


Asststatite to his Rogal Highness the Chief Mourtiet; 


The Marhiile K. St 
The Ratt of Shaftabtry. 
The Bart of Darton 
The Par) of Portifret. 
The Rar] Hareourt 
The Bathurst, K. G. 
The of Liverpool, K. G. 
the Parl of Atran. 


Rowal Hightiess the Miike of 
in a Song black clodk, with the sta of 
ty's the Order of the Garter embroider 
ri. thereon, and wearing the Collar of the 

Garters train by Vice-Ad- 
tiltal Str Thothag Willlaine, K. C. 
MI gnd Major-General Sir George Towts. 
fy hend Walker, G.C. B. 


The Matagtis Cortwalli« 

The of Huntingdon .. 
The Marl of Aberdeen; &. T. 
The Earl of Aylesford: 

The Kar) Waldegrave. 

The Parl of Chatham; K. G. 
The Kart of Aylesbury, K. T. 
The Kat! of Desborough. 


Ropal Hightions the Ntike of 
black clodk; with thie Star of 


e Order of the Garter emibroidered 

ereoh, antl wearihe the Collars of th 
ak the Thistle: and of the Roy 

lanoverian Guelphic Order; his trait 
borne by the Right Honottratle Sir Joli 
orlase Warten, Bart. G. C. and Ad- 
Sit Matitice Pole; Bart. B: 


His Nopal Highness the Prince Leopald of His Royal Highness the Duke of Glot- 


“are-Coburg, in, a loug black clodk, 
with the Star of the Order of the Garter 
embroidered thereon, and wearing the 


Per 

im Collars of the Garter and of the Royal 

Hanoverian Guelphie Order; hig train 

bortie hy Baton Hardenhrock and J_ieut.- 
Coloriel Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C. 


cester, in a long black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter embroi- 
dered thereon, and pening the Collars 
of the Garter and of the Royal Hano- 
yerlan Guelphic Urder hits train bottie 
by the Honourable Captain Curzon and 
Colonel Dalton. 


The Counell of his Regal Hightiets the Nuke of York, as Custos Persone of his late 


Miijerty, 


The Lord Chancellor. 
Lord A rdlet, 
The Right Honotrdble Sir W; Grant. 
Lort St Helens. 
The Part of Macclesfield; 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Arclibishop of York. 

The Matquis Catiflen; K. 
The Lotd Bishop of London. 
Lord Hetiley; B. 


of the Gtoott OP Stile to fits to lite late 
his late Majesty on the Majesty on the Wirident cae on the Winstone 


Windsor 
Stephenson, Bag. 


the Parl Petabl 
of Witchelsen, K. G. 


himetit, Lord J. 
Thytitte. 


Groote of His late Majesty's Bedchamber, 
Ad. the Mon, Sit A. Legoes ‘The Hon. Robert Greville. 


Gen. Sir Hetiry Canipbell; 


His lite Majesty’s Trustees, 


Count Mupster, 
Major-General Sit Herbert Taylot: 


repented by Baron Best, K.C. 1. 


Sir Jolin Simeon; Bart 


10 hits late Majesty, 


General Gwyntie. 
General Cartwright. 


jeneral Matitiets. 
General Garth. 


Git Bretit Gt. 


Gentlemen Penstotiets; with the 


| Vice-Ad. Str Neiile, Hartt, 


axes reversed. 


Yeotnet of the Guatd; with their partizans reversed. 


Upon the arrival of the procession at St George's Chi 


1; the atid Aritiie, 


the ond Knight Marshal's Aled off without the south dbor. 


yt- At the entratice of the eh 


ng henlaries, attended by the chioit, who fell in 
Hatiover, and the procession thoved down the sou 


aisle 
oir, where the Royal nr was placed on a platform, (under 


of Artis, hearing the 
and wp the have, into the 


of velvet, adorned with and by ani ith 

own.) and the erowtis and cushions laid thereon. 

Mottrtier eat ob chair at tie hend of the corpee, arid thé supporters on 
“ther side, 


4, the Royal Body was hy the Neat and 


tiediately before Blatic King 
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The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household took his place at the feet of the 

; and the supporters of the pall and of the canopy were arranged on each side of 
the Royal Body ; the assistant mourners, the Council of his Royal Highness, the custos 
persona of his late Majesty, and others, who followed the Royal Body, arranged them- 
selves behind the Princes of the Blood Royal. 

The Peers bearing the banners were arranged on each side below the altar. 

The Great Officers of State, the Nobility, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, and 
Law Officers, were placed in the stalls and lower seats on each side of the choir. The 
Grooms of the Bed Chamber, Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber, Equerries, 
Chaplains, Physicians, and others, were arranged on each side of the altar, on which 
was placed the Gold Plate of the Chapels Royal. ; 

The part of the service before the interment, and the anthem, being performed, the 
Royal Body was deposited in the vault; and the office of “burial being concluded, Sir 
Isaac Heard, Knight, Garter Principal King of Arms, after a short pause, pronounced, 
near the grave, the style of his late Most Sacred Majesty, as follows : 

‘* Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life, unto his Di- 
vine Mercy, the late Most High, Most Mighty, and Most Excellent Mo 
GEORGE THE THIRD, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter ; King of Hanover, and Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh. 

* Let us humbly beseech Almighty God to bless and preserve with long life, health, 
and honour, and all worldly happiness, the Most High, Most Mighty, and Most Ex. 
cellent Monarch, our Sovereign Lord George the Fourth, now, by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and 

Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the Garter; King of Hanover, and Duke of 
Brunswick and Lunenburgh. 
“GOD SAVE KING GEORGE THE FOURTH.” 

After which, the Earl of Winchelsea, Groom of the Stole to his late Majesty, and 
Chief Officer of the Windsor Establishment, broke his staff of office, and, kneeling, de- 
posited the same in the Royal Vault ; whereupon his Royal Highness the Chief Mourner, 
their Royal Highnesses the Princes of the Royal Blood, the great officers, nobility, and 
others, who had composed the procession, retired, having witnessed that every part of 
this most mournful and afflicting ceremony had been conducted with great regularity, 
decorum, and solemnity. — 

All persons who assisted at the interment appeared in full dress black, and the 
Knights of the several orders wore their respective collars. 

The ae ee from the Royal apartments to the choir of St George’s Chapel was 
flanked by the Guards, every fourth man bearing a flambeau. “At eight o’clock, and 
during the procession, guns were fired at intervals of five minutes; and, upon the pro- 
clamation of the style, minute guns were fired. a 

Henny 
Deputy Earl Marshal. 

Note.—Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Calvert, Bart. G,C. B.; Major-General Sir 
J. W. Gordon, Bart. K.C. B. ; and Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, K. C. B. walked 
w the procession as attendants on his Royal Highness the Chief Mourner. 
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20.—Greenock.—The following six ves- of 300 noblemen and gentlemen assembled. 
sels, averaging upwards of 400 tons, all ‘The Earl of Rosslyn and the Duke of Ha- 
built at Greenock, sailed to-day their first milton, one of whom was ¢ to take 
voyage from the Clyde : ; the chair, having been unex ly called 
Trelawny or Jamaica. to London, Mr Maxwell of Carriden, on 
Fagle Barbadoes. the motion of Lord Duncan, was called on 
Hamilla Jamaica_ to preside, and discharged the duties of the 
. Belfield London and India. office in a manly and animated manner. 
Ospray Valparai Lord Erskine, and his eldest son, the Hon. 
Clydesdale Madras & Calcutta. Thomas Erskine, late Ambassador to Ame- 


22.— Lord Erskine. — This eminent rica, sat on the right and left of the chair ; 


statesman and lawyer revisited his native 
city, Edinburgh, a few weeks ago, afteran 
absence of above 50 years; and in order 
to mark the estimation in which his cha- 
racter and talents are held by his country- 
Then and townsmen, a dinner was given to his 
Lordship yesterday in the George Street As- 
sembly hasones, on which occasion upwards 


and Mr Cranstoun and Mr Cockburn act- 
ed as croupiers. ‘The evening was 

in a most harmonious manner. Many 
loyal and patriotic toasts and — 
mories were given, and the company did 
not separate til an éarly hour this morn- 


Singular OccurrenctoOn Tucs- 
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day about seven o'clock in the even- So furious, indeed, was the opposition offer” 
ing, the family of Mr James Grieve, No. ed by the conspirators, that none of the 


1820.) 


Drummond Street, were thrown into a 
state of much alarm, in consequence of a 
violent explosion which took place in their 
kitchen. ‘Their servant and a friend of 
hers were alone in the place at the time; 
and the account they give is, that they 


heard a violent rumbling noise inthe chim- by’s in Grosvenor-squaré. The ia 

ney, which was immediately followed by chosen to arrange finally their proceedings; Ee 

the descent of a ball of fire, which explod- to collect their force, and to arm thems Je ee | ME 
ed on the roof, where it left amark similar selves, was in Cato-street, hear the Edges HS bax 


to that caused by the explosion of a squib 
or rocket. It then tore out a pane of glass 
in the window, and bursted through a lath 
and plaster wall into a closet on the oppo- 
site side, where a quantity of earthenware 
was kept: these were thrown to a conside- 
rable distance in the passage, and the fluid 
apparently found its way through the op- 
posite room, the door and window of which 


was fortunately open at the time. .The 


servant escaped unhurt ; but the girl who 
was with her at the time had her shawl set 


officers in the arrest escaped un- 
hurt; and one of them lost his life by the 
hands of the notorious Thistlewood. 

On Tuesday certain advice was received, 
that the attempt was to be made on the 
following evening, at the Earl of Harrow. 


ware Road. The premises occupied by the 
conspirators consisted of a three-stalled sta- 
ble, with a loft above, in a very dilapidat- 
ed condition. 

For two or three hours previous to the 
entrance of the stable, the police officers 
were on the spot, making their observa- 


tions, but still no suspicion was excited of 
the real object of their attack; and so well 


was the plan of surprise laid, that until the 
discharge of fire-arms was heard, every 
thing remained perfectly quiet. 


Thus accurately informed of the inten- 
tions of the conspirators, warrants were is- ee. ities 
sued to apprehend them while they were Yee BES 
assembled. ‘These warrants were put into a 
the hands of the police officers, under the 


on fire, her hand scorched, as also her 
gown and shoe-tie on the same side. The 
noise was heard by several of the neigh- 
bours, and to them seemed as if some 
heavy substance had fallen on the floor 


immediately above them: 

28.—Plot to Assassinate his Majesty’s 
Ministers. —Yesterday intelligence was re- 
ceived in Edinburgh of the discovery of a 
diabolical plot which had been devised in 
London by a band of desperate ruffians, to 
assassinate the whole of the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters on the Wednesday preceding. This 
sanguinary conspiracy, which excited a- 
mong all classes one general feeling of ab- 
horrence and indignation, is not to be pa- 
ralleled in the annals of this country since 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot ; and, 
had it not been providentially discovered, 
it would have ended in a scene of blood 
and murder too horrible to contem- 
plate. 

The previous details of the plot are ne- 
cessarily unknown to the public. Its pur- 
pose is stated to be THE EXTIRPATION 
OF THE WHOLE CABINET, BY A GENE- 
RAL MURDER! What ulterior proceed- 
ings were to have followed this bloody sacri- 
fice is not known ; but from such a begin- 
ning, the measures which were in contem- 
plation can be easily conceived. 

It would seem that the Magistrates were 
well informed of the designs of the con- 

tors, for at the very moment when 

y were about to sally forth upon their 
murderous expedition, their den was in- 
vaded by the officers of justice—their arms 
and other preparations seized; and not- 
withstanding a deperate resistance, which 
their superior numbers, the darkness of the 
hight, and the confusion of the scene, ena- 
them to make, nine of their oe 
placed in the custody of the offended laws. 


able direction of Mr Birnie, the Magis- 
trate, who immediately proceeded to the 
place of meeting in Cato-street, which they 
found to be regulated similar to a military 
depot or barracks, a sentinel being at the 
door of the stable, armed with a fusil and 
sword, who resisted their admittance with- 
out the pass-word. ‘The officers, however, 


soon overpowered and secured him. ‘They 


then gave an alarm, and the officers heard 
by the noise in the loft, that there were a 
number up stairs, (there is every reason to 
believe there were twenty-five,) they there- 
fore made their way to the loft, proceeding 
up an upright ladder, such as is generally 
used for a communication. between stables 
and lofts. Ruthven, the officer, ascended 
first: he was followed by Ellis and Smi- 
thers. The villains were armed with blun- 
derbusses, muskets, &c. dressed Shoo 
and ;appeared in every respect y ‘to 
their murderous attack. 
Ruthven informed them he and his com- 
panions were officers, and had a warrant to 
apprehend them, desired them to disarm 
and surrender, which they refused to do. 
Smithers, who had entered the loft third, 
courageously stepped forward, and made 
himself second, and by this act lost his life, 
as Arthur Thistlewood stood forward, asCap- 
tain of the gang, and thrust a sabre at lrim, 
which entered a short distance below his right 
breast, and the thrust was given with so 
much violence, that the incision which it 
made was three inches long. ‘Smithers ex- 
claimed, ** Oh God !” staggered, and fell. 
As he was in the act of falling, Ellis, see- 
ing bus brother officer butchered, discharged 
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a pistol at Thistlewood, the contents of 
which missed him, and lodged in the wall. 
While this was doing, the lights were 
extinguished, and a desperate struggle en- 
sued, in which many officers were severely 
wounded. Ellis received a slight wound 
under his left knee; William Westcote 
was shot at by Thistlewood, and after- 
wards narrowly escaped several o:her shots, 
three of which passed through the crown 
of his hat, and a fourth through the thick 
part of his right thumb; Charles Brooks 
was shot at three times, and one shot pass- 
ed through all the clothes on his shoulder ; 
John Wright received a stab on his right 
side from a sword or sabre, but the point 
of the deadly weapon came in contact with 
his braces, and saved his life; John Sal- 
mon received a serious wound on his head. 
At this moment Captain Fitzclarence 
arrived at the head of a detachment of the 
Coldstream Guards, who had been ordered 
to assist the police if necessary: but, un- 
fortunately, they were not clearly directed, 
or they did not know where the place was, 
as they were at the contrary end of the 
street when the assassins commenced their 
attack upon the officers, and it was only by 
the discharge of pistols that they found out 
where the building was, and they then 
hastened there with all possible speed. On 
reaching the stable, a man darted out and 
was making off, but was prevented ; find- 
ing his retreat interce he pointed a 
pistol at Captain Fitzclarence; but Ser- 
jeant Legge broke his aim by knocking the 
pistol off at the instant of its discharging, 
and was thus himself wounded in the right 
arm ; the man was instantly secured. The 
Captain then ordered the men to follow 
him into the stable; their entrance, how- 
ever, was opposed by a black man, who 
aimed a blow at Captain Fitzclarence with 
a cutlass, which one of his men warded off 
with his firelock; he was also secured. 
They then entered the stable. Captain 
Fitzclarence being first, was attacked 
another of the gang, who pointed .a pistol, 
which flashed in the pan; the soldiers took 
him likewise,. to whom he said, ** Don’t 
kill me, and I'll tell you all about it.” 
The soldiers then mounted into the loft; 
there they found the body of the murdered 
officer, and another man lying near him ; 
the latter, wio was one of the gang, was 
ordered to rise ; he said, “* I hope you will 
make a difference between the innocent and 
the guilty. Don’t hurt me, and I'll teli 
you how it happened.” Five more were 
then secured, one of whom declared he was 
led into it that afternoon, and was inno- 
cent. Captain Fitzclarence having order- 
ed his men to take possession of the fires 
arms, ammunition, &c.'and to search for 
any that might be secreted, they found up« 
wards of thirty pistols all loaded, blunder- 
busses, pike-heads of a peculiar construce 


UMarch 
tion ; also pistol cartridges, balls, powder. 
flasks, swords, belts, many hand ow od 
bound tight round with tarred rope, a num. 
ber of files, and a large quantity of carpen. 
ters’ tools of every description. From the 
bottles, glasses, &c. it appeared they had 
just had a repast of gin, beer, and bread 
and cheese. 

The moment the conspirators ascertain. 
ed that they were discovered the utmost 
confusion prevailed ; some of them com. 
menced firing out of the windows into Ca. 
to-street, others engaged the officers, and 
the more pusillanimous were making good 
their retreat. This they effected by jump. 
ing from a back window upon the roof of 
some low buildings belonging to the houses 
in Newnham-street, from thence into the 
yards and through the houses, the tenants 
of which were so alarmed, that they made 
no attempt to stop their Thistle. 
wood, after he had his diabolical 
purpose, made his retreat good in this man- 
ner, and was seen running off in company 
with some of his associates. 

The nine of the gang who had not escap. 
ed were taken to Bow-street office. After 
undergoing an examination before Mr Bir. 
nie, they were committed to the House of 
Correction, Coldbath-fields, under mili» 
tary escort. Mr Birnie having reported to 
the Cabinet Council the result of the pro. 
ceedings, and the escape of Thistlewood, a 
Proclamation was agreed upon, offering 
L. 1000 for his apprehension, which was 
immediately published in an Extraordina- 
ry Gazette. The commander of the Life 
Guards was ordered. to hold himself. in 
sengers were dispa’ to the out-po 
to prevent the escape of Thistlewood, 


. Ministers continued their sitting till three 


o’clock yesterday morning. 

In addition to the fire-arms, swords, sa- 
bres, cutlasses, &c. found in the stable and 
loft where the assassins were assembled, 
there were found upwards of 100 ball car- 
tridges, a great number of newly manu- 
factured pikes, of three sides, with a worm 
at the end, and ja with black ; this 
was su to be intended to answer & 
double diabolical purpose, as being black 
they could be in assassination without 
so easily being discovered as if it were 
bright steel; and the japan being manu- 
factured rough, in case the wounds given 
by them were not in a part likely to prove 
fatal, it would gr wounds from 
bei , as they would, 

The wretches were not only strongly 
—— for assassination, with common 

eadly instruments in addition to the pikes, 
but with a large quantity of instruments 
of a more horrible nature, consisting of 8 
large tub full of small shells, or band- 
nades, taking their name from grena- 
who always use them on acogunt of 
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ir being tall men. T are about the 
large orange, of cast-iron, 
with combustibles; they have a 
round hole, in which is placed a fuse, 
which, on being set fire to, is thrown by 
the hand, and when it falls it explodes; 
the splinters caused by the explosion spread 
in all directions, and one has been known 
to kill ten or twelve persons, and the 
wounds made by them can seldom be 
The same sources of information which 
led to the detection of the conspiracy, ena- 
bled the Magistrates to trace the hiding- 
place of Thistlewood. return- 
ing to his own lodgings in Stanhope-street, 
it was that he had 
proceeded to an obscure house, No. 8, 
White-street, Little Moorfields. Thither 
at nine o’clock in the morning, Lavender, 
Bishop, Ruthven, Salmon, and six of the 
patrole, were dispatched. On arriving at 
the house, three of the latter were placed 
at the front, and three at the back door, to 
prevent escape. Bishop observed a room 
on the ground floor, the door of which he 
tried to open, but found it locked. He 
called toa woman in the opposite apart- 
ment, whose name is Harris, to fetch him 
the key. She hesitated, but at last brought 
itt He then opened the door softly. The 
light was partially excluded, from the shut- 
ters being shut; but he perceived a bed 
in a corner and advanced. At that instant 
ahead was gently raised from under the 
blankets, and the countenance of Thistle- 
wood was presented to his view. Bishop 
drew a pistol, and presenting it at him, ex- 
claimed, “* Mr Thistlewood, | am a Bow- 
street officer ; you are my prisoner;” and 
then, “* to make assurance doubly sure,” 
he threw himself upon him. © Thistlewood 
said he would make no resistance. La- 
vender, Ruthven, and Salmon, were then 
called, and the prisoner was permitted to 
rise. He had his breeches and stockings 
on, and seemed much agitated. On being 
dressed, he was handcuffed. In his poek- 


ets were found some ball-cartridges and 


ints, a black girdle or belt, and a sort of 
military silk sash. ? 
At two o’clock he was conducted before 
the Privy Council. He was still hand. 
but mounted the stairs with alacri- 
ty. On entering the Council Chamber he 
Was placed at the foot of the table. He 
Was then addressed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who informed him that he stood charg- 
with the twofold crime of treason and 
murder, and asked him whether he had 
any thing to say for himself? He an- 
swered, that *¢ he should decline saying 
any thing on that occasion.” He was then 
to the in which he had 
previ placed—his commitment 
to Coldbath $s was made out, and he 
“as conveyed to that prison, under the care 


of six officers. There was a partial shout- 
ing and groaning, as the carriage in which 
he was placed drove off. 

The other prisoners, apprehended the 
night before, were taken before the Privy 
Council, and recommitted. 

The lodgings of Thistlewood, and of all 
the others who were in custody, have been 
searched, and several important papers, 
and quantities of arms, have been discover. 
ed and seized. 

Seven others of the conspirators were af- 
terwards apprehended ; and after several 
examinations before the Privy Council, 
eight of them, namely, Thistlewood, 
Brunt, Monument, Ings, Wilson, David- 
son, Tidd, and Harrison, were committed 
to the Tower on a charge of high treason. 
The others were remanded to different pri- 
sons. 

The Coroner’s inquest which sat on the 
body of Smithers brought a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Thistlewood, who 
inflicted the mortal wound, and the nine 
other conspirators who were taken at the 
scene of murder. 

The conspirators, with the exception of 
Thistlewood, who was formerly in the army, 
were all poor mechanics. The nine who 
were apprehended on the premises in Cato- 
street were James Ings, a butcher; James 
Wilson, a tailor; Richard Bradburn, a 
carpenter; James Gilchrist, a shoemaker ; 
Charles Cooper, a bootmaker; Richard 
Tidd, a bootmaker ; John Monument, a 
shoemaker ; John Shaw, a carpenier ; and 
William Davidson, a cabinet-maker. 

MARCH. 

1.—Liability of Road Trustees.—On 
Monday and yesterday, two trials of con- 
siderable importance took place in the 
Edinburgh Jury Court. The questions a- 
rose out of the overturn of a stage coach 
at Airdrie, by which an individual received 
considerable injury. The accident was oc- 
easioned stones having been 
laid down on the for the purpose of 
building a house; and the of 
the coach brought an action of relief against 
the road trustees, who again held the oo 

ietor of the house liable for having laid 
| rasan these stones. On the first issue, the 
Jury found, that as the stones were laid 
down within 50 yards of the inn at Air- 
drie, the master of which being one of the” 
coach proprietors, they held that he was 
pro of negligence in permitting such 
a nuisance to be laid down in the road of 
his coaches. The damages were laid at 
L. 500, but were by the Jury at 
L. 150. On the second issue, after a point- 
ed and most distinct charge 
Judge, the Jury found, thet it was the 
duty of the road trustees to prevent the 
practice of laying down building stones, or 
any other nuisance, within the limits of 
the road, which extended from fence to 
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fence, and not to the metalled part of the 
road only, as asserted by the trustees ; and 
with regard to the builder, it was the opi- 
nion of the Jury, that as the practice was 
tolerated by custom, he could not be blam- 
ed for availing himself of that privilege ; 
although the trustees had no right to grant 
it, and ought to have prevented it. A bill 
of exceptions was tendered by the counsel 
for the trustees against the conclusions of 
the Judge in his charge to the Jury; but 
if his be sustained, this decision 
will render it necessary for road trustees 
generally to be much more particular than 
they have hitherto been where buildings 
are erecting on the sides of roads. 

Desperate Duel.—On the 28th instant a 
duel took placein the Phoenix Park, Dub- 
lin, between Mr Gibbon, one of the young 
officers of the unfortunate expedition to 
South America, and Colonel Lyster, of D’ 
Evereux’s Legion. The parties discharg- 
ed four pistols each, when the seconds re- 
fused any longer to act, and the princifials 
quitted the ground without a reconciliation 
being effected. Colonel Lyster was slight- 
ly grazed by three of the balls. 

4. Commission of the General Assembly. 
—It having been announced that a imotion 
for a dutiful and loyal address of condo- 
lence on the death of the late King, and of 
congratulation on the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, would be made in the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly, the sta- 
ted meeting which took place on Wednes- 
day last, the Ist instant, was numerously 
and most respectably attended. Indeed, 
the distance from which many of the mem- 
bers had travelled, in order to countenahce 
the measure proposed on this occasion, is a 
remarkable proof of the loyalty and attach- 
ment to the constitution, by which the mi- 
nisters of the Church of Scotland are uni- 
versally actuated. ‘The proposal for an ad- 
dress, the grounds of which were stated in a 
very dignified and suitable manner from 
the chair, being unanimously agreed to, 
after a few remarks by Dr Campbell, the 
late Moderator of the Church—a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare the same; 
and after a short adjournment of the Com- 
mission, gave in a draught of the address, 
which being read and duly considered, was 
unanimously adopted, and appointed to be 
subscribed by the Moderator, in name of 
the Commission. Dr Nicoll then rose and 
Stated, as taken from the Commission re- 
cord, the procedure which had been follow- 
ed on the accession of each of the three last 
sovereigns ; and as it appeared that in the 
year 1760, when our late venerable mo- 
march succeeded to the throne, a deputation 
of five ministers and one elder had present- 
ed an address tohis Majesty from the Com. 
mission of the Church of Scotland, Dr Ni- 
coll moved, that a similar deputation should 
now be appointed for the same purpose—= 


[March 
of whom, he added, the Modera 
Church, Dr M‘Farlan, would, 
according to precedent, be one. The Com. 
mission having assented to this motion, four 
other clergymen were proposed by the Mo. 
derator, as Commissioners for presenti 
the address, whose names, he said, 
been suggested to him by his'friends. And 
no objection being offered to the nomina. 
tion, Dr Inglis moved, that the Procura- 
tor, the principal law officer of the Church 
should be added as an elder to the deputa- 
tion, which accordingly was appointed to 


consist of the following members—the Mo- 


derator, Sir Henry Moncreiff, Wellwood, 
Bart. Dr Grant, Dr Inglis, and Principal 
Nicoll, ministers, and John Connell, Esq. 
elder. ‘Two of these clergymen were not 
members of the Commission, but their a 
pointment was found to be justified by the 
precedent of 1760, which had been sanc- 
tioned by the Assembly, 1761. It was 
afterwards resolved, on the motion of Dr 
Inglis, that a Commission, in due form, 
should be prepared by a committee appoint. 
ed for the purpose, and be subscribed by 
the Moderator, empowering the above-nam- 
ed Commissioners to present the address 
which had been adopted by the Commission. 
6. Great Fire at Chatham.—On the 34 
instant, a most destructive fire took place 
at Chatham. It broke at out two o’clock in 
the morning, at the house: of a baker in 
the main street, and the wind being ex- 
tremely high, spread with great rapidity, 
crossing the street, which is extremely nar- 
row, and overwhelming the houses on each 
side in one common destruction. To add 
to the confusion and distress of the moment, 
a heavy sleet began to fall, which, aided 
by the violence of the wind, and the ex- 
treme cold, almost paralysed the exertions 
made to put a stop to the flames. It was 
not till eleven o'clock that they were com- 
pletely subdued, when it was ascertained 
that the number of houses destroyed a- 
mounted to thirty-six ; but happily no lives 
were lost. This is, we understand, the third 
severe visitation by fire which Chatham has 
experienced within the last half century. 
About twenty years ago a fire broke out 
nearly in the same place as the present one, 
which consumed nearly seventy houses: 
and about twenty-one or twenty-two years 
before that period a fire happened in the 
same street, to which eighty or ninety 
houses fell a prey. 
Glasgow Radicals.—On Tuesday the 22d 
ult. a large party of radical reformers, which 
met in a tavern in the Gallowgate, Glasgow, 
were apprehended by a warrant of the She- 
riff of the county, and committed to 
They were 26 in number, and consisted of 
delegates from various places in the city 
and suburbs, as also from different towns 


and villages in the neighbouring counties.— 
When the authorities the house 
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where the delegates were assembled, a girl men, who appear to be increasing both in 
ran screaming to the room where they were, numbers an eager They have had 
crying to them that they were ** all gone.” several encounters with the police and with 
he men were thunderstruck, and sub- the military, in which several lives have 
mitted quietly. One person tore a letter to been lost. In some cases the police have 
ieces, but not so effectually as to prevent been overpowered, and several of them 


ts being again put together. Another let- 
ter was thrown into the fire, and was so 
much spoiled as to be illegible. Several 
atheistical works were lying on the table. 
The appearance of the military, and the 
seizure of such a number of individuals, 
collected a considerable crowd. The shop- 
keepers closed their shops, and for about 
an hour there was much bustle and con- 
fusion in the streets. ‘The military guard, 
in returning to the barracks, were followed 
by a crowd of disorderly persons, and as- 
sailed with stones. Four of the most ac- 
tive in the mob were laid hold of, and will 
most likely be brought to trial for this 
daring offence. 

On Saturday the 25th, the Fiscal went out 
to Calton with a military party, and search 
was made in the smithy of Peter M‘*Nab, 
Tureen Street, of James Johnston, in Park- 
lane, and of Hugh Murdoch, in Clyde- 
street, Calton. In M‘Nab’s a complete 
pike and screw, four pike screws and three 
pike heads, were found ; and in Johnston’s 
a pike screw. Those persons, as well as a 
son of Murdoch’s, were apprehended and 
lodged in jail, save young Murdoch, who 
was not taken from the Police Office; the 
Murdochs were informed that they would 
be admitted to bail. On the 28th, two ra- 
dical orators, Brash and Armstrong, were 
apprehended at Parkhead, and brought to 
town in carriages; and at night a person 
wis brought to the Police Office from the 
same quarter, by a military guard, for 
abusing 4 Magistrate while searching for 
papers.—The number of sentinels is in- 
creased at the garrison as well as at the jail; 
and one of the hussars is placed at the jail 
4s a sentinel, in addition to the foot sol- 
dies. The total number imprisoned on 
the Sheriff's warrant is 30. In addition to 
these, three were apprehended on suspicion 
of making pikes, at the instance of the 
Magistrates. 

On Thursday the 24th ult. at Paisley, 

civil authorities, accompanied by a 
snall party of the military, went to search 
‘veral houses, and to apprehend certain 
Persons suspected of being connected with 
those individuals who were apprehended at 
Glasgow on Tuesday night last.—Only one 
Person was taken into custody, the others 
being from home or having wilfully ab- 
‘conded. Although the town was greatly 
‘gitated during these proceedings, and con- 
aa crowds collected in different parts 

It, nothing very remarkable occurred. | 
op is still the scene 

Most daring and atrocious outrage, by 


of those lawless ruffiana called Ribbon- 
VOL. vr, 


have been killed. ‘hey are in the prac. 
tice of binding the people to their plans by 
secret oaths, and their attacks are made, 
not to procure money, but arms. On the 
. 25th they attacked several military posts in 
the county of Clare; but they were driven 
back with the loss of two men killed, and 
one mortally wounded. The military 
force in that part of the country, neverthe- 
less, seems quite inadequate to repress the 
violence of this banditti; as the Irish pa- 
pers are daily filled with accounts of new 
of peaceable Protestants being 
visited by them, and abused or sworn to 
attend mass; and of gentlemen’s houses 
being attacked, and in several instances 
burnt to the ground. 
Hieu Court or JUSTICIARY. 

Sedition.—The case of Gilbert M‘Leod, 
printer in ‘Glasgow, editor of a periodical 
paper entitled the Spirit of the Union, has 

tely occupied much of the time of this 
Court. He was indicted at the instance of 
the Lord Advocate, charged with having 
printed and circulated the said newspaper, 
containing many seditious libels on his 
Majesty and his Government, calculated to 
bring the same into contempt, and to excite 
the lieges to resistance of the laws. 

On Monday the 14th February, M‘Leod 
was put to the bar, when his counsel, Mr 
J. P. Grant, M. P. and Mr James Ivory, 
objected to the trial proceeding, first, be- 
cause, as the diligence against the pannel 
was executed on the 29th January, the day 
on which his late Majesty died, and as no 
hour was mentioned in this execution, the 
pannel had a right to presume that it was 
executed in the reign of his present Majes- 
ty, although issued in that of his predeces- 
sor, which they contended rendered it a 
nullity ; and, secondly, because no indivi- 
dual could be prosecuted by one king, for” 
a crime committed, and under diligence 
issued, in the reign of his predecessor. 
After hearing the Solicitor-General in reply © 
to thisargument, the Court adjourned:he case 
to Friday the 18th, when their Lordships 
delivered their opinions, repelling the objec- 
tions, upon the principle of Blackstone, 
that the king never dies; and holding that 
a prosecution commenced in the reign of 
one king, may he lawfully carried on in 
that of his successor. M*Leod having then 
pleaded Not guilty, the diet was farther 
adjourned to Monday the 21st, when a, 
jury was chosen, and M‘Leod having been 

roved the printer and editor of the paper 
in question, which he indeed admitted, the 
jury found a verdict of Guilty, bist unani- 
mously recommended him to the 
NR 
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of the Court on the score of his previous , 


good character, of which satisfactory testi. 
mony had been giyen at the bar by many 
respectable individuals from Glasgow. The 
sentence of the Court was next day oy we 
at the request of M‘Leod’s counsel, till they 
should be heard regarding the extent of 
punishment, which it was in the power of 
the Court to award. 
- The case was again brought before the 
Court on Monday the 6th inst., when Mr 
James Moncreiff, and Mr Francis Jeffrey, 
appeared on behalf of the pannel, and con- 
tended that the case in question was one of 
a simple publication of a libel or libels, and, 
consequently, a case of verbal sedition, 
which came under the statute 1703, entt- 
led, ** An act anent leasing making and 
slander ;” and that by the said statute the 
punishment to be inflicted for such offences 
Was restricted to fine, imprisonment, or sim- 
ple banishment. The Solicitor-General 
replied to this argument, and contended 
that the ¢rime of which tae pannel had 
_ been found guilty was far more extensive, 
and characteristically different from that of 
leasing making, and for which none of the 
statutes having provided, it consequently 
became a crime at common law. He then 
quoted several cases, and among others 
that of Fysche Palmer, tried at the Circuit 
Court at Perth, where the jury found him 
guilty of sedition, at common law, and the 
punishment of transportation followed. 

On Wednesday the 8th instant, the Judges 
dclivered their opinions upon this point, 
and with the exception of Lord Gillies, 
(who considered the present to be a case of 
verbal sedition,) agreed with the Solicitor- 
General's argument, and repelled the ob- 
jections of the pannel’s counsel ; but, in 
consideration of the jury’s recommendation, 
their Lordships agreed to limit the period 
of transportation to five years. Sentence 
to this effect was accordingly pronounced, 
with the usual certification. 

Newspaper Report of Trials.—In the 
course of the foregoing trial, a complaint 
wus brought by Mr Henry Cockburn, as 
counsel for M‘Leod, against the Editor 
of the Edinburgh Correspondent, for hav- 
ing inserted in that paper on’ Monday the 
ith February, certain observations on the 
charges against M‘Leod, previous to the 
case having been brought before a jury: 
calculated, said the learned gentleman, to 
interfere with the administration of jus- 
tice, and to prejudice his client’s case in 
the minds of the jury and the witnesses, 
The article complained of stated, that * the 
indictment charged him (M‘Leod) with 
various acts of a seditious nature, in what 
he had cn in the paper called the 
Spirit of the Union, of which he is editor, 
but particularly with an article of the 30th 
to be an address to the 
citizens of Glasgow, the language of:which 

is a disgrace to the country, though 
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thoroughly adapted to cortupt the minds 
the people. It attacks all. public a 
tions in general, but it-particularly dwells 
on the manner in which the taxes are col. 
lected, which, it is therein stated, are both 
unfairly done, and ina brutal way ; and he 
advises the people to oppose force to force. 
It also attacks the Manchester authorities 
in the most uncourteous language. He is 
chared also with sedition at a public meet. 
ing.” In consequence of this complaint, 
Mr William Watson, printer of the Cor. 
respondent, appeared at the bar on the 
Monday following, the 21st February, by 
order of the Court. He acknowledged him. 
self editor of the Correspondent, but was 
not author of the paragraph in question, 
which was written and inserted without his 
knowledge, by Alexander Murray, one of 
his compositors, who was in the habit of 
attending to take reports of trials before 
the Court. Murray, who was in Court, ac- 
quiesced in this statement, and pleaded, as 
a reason for the inaccuracies in the para- 
graph, that, on the day in question, he had 
been in a bad situation in the Court for 
hearing the indictment read. Both parties 
denied having any intention of infringing 
on the privileges of the Court, or of in- 
juring the case of M*Leod, and expressed 
their sorrow at having unwittingly given 
offence to the Court, for which they beg- 
ged forgiveness. On the 28th February, 
the Judges delivered their opinions on this 
case, when they acquitted Mr Watson of 
any share in, or knowledge of the offence ; 
but holding him, as editor of the paper, to 
be legally responsible for whatever appear- 
ed in it, they ordained him to pay a fine of 
L.5; and sentenced Alexander Murray 
to be confined one month in the jail of 
Edinburgh. 
Riot in Ross-sitire—An unfortunate riot 
took place at Culrain, in Ross-shire, on the 
2d instant, which is thus described by an eye- 
witness. ‘* The proprietor, Mr Munro of 
Novar, wishing to improve his property, 
let it to Major Forbes at Melness ; and to 
clear the ground, gave orders to warn out 
the tenants, consisting of about 80 familics. 
The officer who was sent to serve the re- 
movings was met by nearly 200 women, 
who took from him and destroyed all the 
warrants. This being reported to the she- 
riff, a precognition was taken and sent 
the Lord Advocate, who ordered the staff 
of the Ross-shire militia to repair to the 
spot, and assist in serving the summonses- 
On the Ist instant, twenty-two of the statl, 
provided with ball cartridges, and accom- 
panied by the sheriff-depute, his substitute, 
a number of country gentlemen, 


the 
posse of special constables, proceeded to 
west, pros met at the mareh betwee 


Invercarron and. Culrain by at least 200 
women, who were collected, by the sound 
of horns placed on different eminenct | 
give the alarm, and ordered the sheriff 
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to return, as they were determined, 
at all hazards, to prevent their going far- 
ther; but this. being declined, the women 
let fly several showers of stones, which did 


some injury. The skull of one of the staff 


was nearly fractured, and several others 
were seriously hurt; the sheriff-depute. re- 
ceived stones on the breast. The women 
rushed on the bayonets, and a few-slug- 
shots being fired, several men (some of 
them from Sutherland) made their appear- 
ance to support the women, and so desper- 
ately determined were they, that it _was 
with difficulty, and at the risk of their lives, 
the party escaped, closely pursued by the 
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sion ; he headed the staff, and though his 
life was in the greatest danger, he could 
not be got to retire, until he was actually 
forced from the ground by two of his party ; 
his carriage, and two others, were almost 
literally dashed to pieces by the mob. I do 
not hear that any lives are lost. The mob 
was quite infuriated, and determined, at 
the risk of their lives, to maintain their 
post. A report of the whole was pre- 
pared by Geanies, and sent to the Lord 
Advocate.” 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Feb. 22. William Jackson Hooker, Esq. to be 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

95, Thomas Jackson, LL. D. to be Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of St An- 
drew’s. 

Lord Blantyre, to be Lord Lieutenant of Ren- 
frewshire. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 14. Mr George Barlas, to be minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Dunfermline. 

25. Rev. W. Bryce, to be one of his Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, * 

Mr William D. Swan, to the ehurch and parish 
of Ferry-port-on-Craig, Fifeshire. 

March 6. George Davidson, missionary at Berri- 
dale, Caithness, to’ the church of Latheron, coun-. 
ty of Caithness, 

9. Rev. John Wilson, A. M. to the church and 
parish of Irvine, Ayrshire. 


II. MILITARY. 
4Dr. Lieut. Alp to be Captain by purch. vice 
Wright, ret. 13th Jan. 1820. 
Townshend, Lieut. by 


G. T. Hooker, Cornet by purch. do. 
10 Lieut. Gen. Lord Stewart, G. C. B. 


Colonel 3d Feb... 


SF.G. Lt, and Capt. Wigston, Capt. and Lt. 
Col. by pureh. vice Stewart, ret. 

Lieut. Lt. and Capt. 

Anson urch. 

20th Jan’ 1820, 

Gent. Cadet Dixon, from R. Mil. Col. 

Ensign and Lieut. by purch. do, 

1F. Gen. quis of Huntly, 


27 Lieut. Maclean, Captain urch. vice 

42 General’ Carl of 

ener , G. C. B. 

Colonel 29th do. 

44 Lieut. Gen. Gore Browne, Colonel do. 

50 N. Power, Ensign by purch. vice Cup- 

e, cancelled 20th do. 

67 . M. P. Sweedland, Ensign, vice 
M‘Daniel do. - 

92 Lieut. Gen. John Hope, formerly of 60 

F. Colonel h do. 

Royal Art. Gent. Cadet R. Luard, 2d Lieut. 
8th Dee, 1819. 


H. G. Teesdale, 2d Lieut. 
do. 


. ———-— J. Gore, 2d Lieut. do. 
Garrisons, General. Eatl of Chatham, K. G. Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar 29th Jan. 1820. 
Lieut, Gen. Lord Beresford, G. C. B- 

Sir Brent Spencer, G. C. B. 
Governor of Cork do. 
Hart, from 75 F. Gover- 
nor of Londonderry and Culmore do, 


Dee. 18 


Hospital Assist. ‘Teevan, from. h. p. 


Hospital Assist. Kemble, M. D. from 
h. p. Hosp. Assist. 16th Dee, 1819. 


Exchanges. 
from 8 F. with Major Browne, h. 


Bt. Major Milner, from 18 Dr. with Capt. De 
Montmorency, 4 F, 

Wilkie, from 38 F, with Capt. Frank- 

lyn, h. p. 40 F. 

ane, from 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Lynch, h. p. R. W. I. Ran. 

Lieut. Ivers, from 8 F. with Lieut. Lord Bing- 
ham, h. p. 5 F. G. 

Usher, from 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Macdonell, h. p. 


——— Sadleir, from 63 F.. ree, diff. with Lieut. 
Campbell, h. p. 1 F. G. 


Follett, h. p. 97 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut, Col. Stewart, 3 F. G. 
Major Molloy, 27 F. 
Captain Wright, 4 Dr. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Ensign Cuppage, 50 F. 


Deaths. 

Gen. Hon. Sir A. Maitland, Bt. 49 F. Feb, 1820. 
—— Sir D. Dundas, G. C. B, 1 Dr, G. and ‘Rifle 
Brig. at Chelsea College 18th Feb. 
Maj. Gen. John Lindesey, formerly Lt. Col. 5 F. 
righton 16th Feb. 
D. Dewar 9th Oct, 1819. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J, Bontein, h. p. Kelso Reg. 


Major Owen, 61 F. Up Park Camp, a 
—— Vallance, 73 F. Batticola, Ceylon 8th Aug. 
—— St Leger, 89 F. llth May 
Gameees h. p. late 2 Gar. Bn. 
t. Butler, 1 F. 
Desert. Demerara 25th Dec. 
t. Cameron, Adj. 
59 F. Isle of France 


lith May 
——— Innes, J Park Camp, Jamaica 
—— Jones, 67 17th July 
—— Hunt, Royal Engineers 
— h. p. 35 F. 29th Dec. 
D’ Arey, h. gL 7th do. 
——— Beecher, 6 a Bn. 25th do. 
Ensign Tottenham, 
6 F. Pisa - 20th Dee, 


Ben 
Chamberlain, 24 Ghazepore, 


—— Young, h. p. Europ. Gar. Comp. 

—— i German ion, Hanover 
Fralericks, p. German Legion, He 

Paymaster » hep. 26 F. 


288 
rabble.—Too much praise cannot be given 
to Geanies for his conduct on this occa- 


O'Connor, from 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, - 
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ssist. Surg. Swindell, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. Amherts- 

i burgh, ti per Canada Ist Sept, 1519. 
Commissariat Department. 

Assist. Com, Gen, Belson, Demerara — 27th Nov. 

Dep, Assist, Com. Gen. Howie, Jamaica 7th do. 


Medical Department. 


Hosp. Assist. Cusins, Jamaica lith Nov. 


Alterations and Additions. 


Lt. Col. Hon, John Ramsay, of h. p. 
late Clanalpine Fen. Inf. Colonel 

12th Aug. 1819. 
3D.G. Assist. Surg. Williamson, from h, 7 
Dr. G, Assist. Surg. vice Coleman, 
exch, 5d Feb. 1820, 
5 Assist. Surg. Foster, from h, p. Assist. 
Surg. vice Maginn, exch, do. 
4Dr. Lieut. Fendall, Capt. by purch. vice 
Fayer, ret. do. 
Cornet Hawkins, Lieut. by purch. de. 
R. de Lisle, Cornet by purch. do. 
Troop Quar. Mast. M. T. Donahoo, 

> Reg. Quar. Mast. vice Masters, on 
do. 
Lieut. Gage, from 351 F. Lieut. vice 
Hamond, exch. do. 
Lieut. Foster, from h. p. 25 Dr. Lieut. 
vice Ormsby, exch. 10th do. 
15 Lieut. Dixon, Captain by purch. vice 
Bellairs ret, do. 
Cornet Elton, Lieut. by pureh. do. 
Gren. G. Ens. and Lt. Erskine, Lt, and Capt, by 
pureh. vice Lord C, Fitzroy, 55 F. do, 
Ens. and Lt. Glanville, from h, p. Ens. 


Army. 


and Lieut. do. 
Coldst. G. Ce . H. J. W. Bentinck, Adj. vice C. 
entinck, res. Adj. only do. 


LF. ~—- Stephens, Lieut. vice Vaughan, 
eat 


Oe 
E. Muller, Ensign do, 
J. W. Stuart, Ensign, vice Chambers, 
dead do. 
Ensign Cotter, from h. Pp. Ensign, vice 
Wainright, exch. rec. diff. 27th Jan, 
Capt. Barnwell, from h, p. 88 F. Capt, 
vice Stirling, exch, 10th Feb 
Ensign Beauclerk, from 62 F. Lieut. 
by purch. vice M‘Lean, prom. 5d do, 
Lieut. Hamond, from 14 Dr. gt 


vice Gage, exch. 0. 
Captain Perry, from h. p. 56 F. Capt. 
vice Stephens, exch. O. 
Capt. Hardman, from h. p. $3 F. Capt. 
vice Gallie, exch. rec. diff, 0. 
Ensign Campbell, Lieut. by purch, vice 
Virvent, 89 F do. 


C, L. Leslie, Ensign 


do, 
Major Poo, from h. p. 99 F. Major 

Wemyss, exch. 10th do, 
Captain Baldwin, from 835 F. Captain, 


vice Poitier, 61 F. do, 
Lieut, Seward, from h. p. Lieut, vice 
Douglas, cancelled 27th Jan. 


Bt. Lt, Col. Lord C. Fitzroy, from 
Gren. G, Major by purch. vice Hogg, 
ret. 

Lieut. Dix, Captain, vice Montgome- 
rie, dead 10th Feb. 

Ensign Montgomerie, Lieut. 

J. W. Taylor, Ensign do. 

Ensign Hebden, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
Ensign, vice Baynes, exch. 27th Jan. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Poitier, fm. 50 F. Major, 


vice Owen, dead 10th Feb, 
R. Power, Ensign by purch. vice Beau- 
clerk, 27 F. 5d do, 


Lieut. Stretton, from h, p. vice Sloan, 
exch. rec. diff. 


do. 

sign Monck, Lieut. vice Murphy, 

2d do. 

Williamson, fm. 45 F. Lieut. by 

purch. vice Lloyd 5d do, 

‘ Primrose, Ensign, vice Monck do. 

Lieut. Cameron p. Lieut. vice 

Thomson, exch. ree. diff. 27th Jan. 

fm. h, Viee St 
; exch. ree, di 


rockman, fm. h. p, 84 F. Lieut. 
viee Bowsar, rec. diff. “f 10th do. 
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ym. vice 
Biggard, cashiered th Jan, 1&0. 
Capt. Holmes, fm. h. p. 78 


vice Holland, V. Ba. oth 
Lieut. Maclean, fm. h. p. SF, 

vice Grant, exch, ree. diff. 27th Jan, 
Ensign M-Intyre, fm. h. p. 3 W. 1, R. 

Ensign, vice Campbell, exch, 


10th Feb, 
Lieut. Madden, fm. 43 F, © 
Innes, dead 


do, 

Rifle Br, Capt. Stewart, fm. h. p, Beck- 
wood, exch, th Jan. 

Gent. Cadet G. V. Creagh, fm. R. Mil, 

Col. 2d Lieut. vice Peel 6th do. 


1W. 1. Chem, Capt. by purch, vice Isles, 
e 


ret. 27th do. 
Ensign Myers, Lt. by purch, 3d Feb. 
Hosp. Mate B. O’Brien, As, Surg. vice 

Dunn, Staff do. 


Cape Co. Lt. Stockenstroom, fm.h. p. of the late 


Regt. vice Stockenstroom, exch. 
h do, 


10t 
1 R.V.Bn. Bt. Maj. Holland, fm. 90 F, Capt. vice 


3 


Chapman, cane. 3d do, 
Lieut. Dean, fm. h. p. R. Wagg. Tr. 

Lieut. vice Gilbert, cancelled do. 
Fothergill, fm. h. p. 97 F. Lieut. 
vice Fuller, cancelled do. 
Ensign Mackenzie, fm. h, p. 8 W. LR. 

Ensign, vice Gordon, 7 ‘a Bn. do. 
Paym. Briggs, fm. h. p. 58 F, Paym. 


do. 
Lt. Bambrick, fm. h. p. 45 F. Lieut. 


vice Waller, cancelled do, 
—— Young, fm. h. p. 25 F. Lieut, vice 
Dickenson, cancelled do. 


—— O'Connell, fm. h. p, 82 F. Lieut. 
vice Green, cancelled do 
Ensign Ellar, fm, h. p. 55 F. Ensign 


do, 
Bt. Maj. Wood, fm. 90 F. to be cm. 
vice Mansfield, cancelled 
Lt. Stewart, fm. h. p. 2 G. Bn. Lieut. 
vice Atkinson, cancelled do. 
—— Lynch, from h, a 99 F. Lieut. 
vice Challis, eancell do. 
—— Fleming, fm. 90 F. Lieut, vice 
Goslett, cancelled do. 
—— Black, fm. h. p. 50 F. Lieut. vice 
Elliott, cancelled 0. 
—— M‘Caul, fm. h. p. 1 G. Bn. Lieut. 
vice Bateman, cancelled do. 
_ Qua, Mast. Buchanan, fm. h. p. 5 Gar. 
Bn. Qua. Mast. 10th do, 
Lt. Stobie, h, p. Sicilian Reg. Lieut. 
vice Pigott, cancelled 5d do, 
—— Cavendish, from h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 
Lieut. vice Groves, cancelled do. 
Bt. Maj. Ross, from h. p. 6 W. IR. 
Capt. vice Gordon, cancelled do. 
Lt. Warren, fm. 4 R. V. Bn. Lt. vice 
Perry, cancelled 1 Noy. 1819. 
Ens. Gordon, from 1 R. Vv. Bn. E ’ 
vice Alexander, cancelled do. 
—— Gardner, fm. 5 R. V. Bn. Racin. 
vicé Johnston, cancelled 
Lt. and Adj, Crawford, fm. 90 F. Lieut. 
and ad 3d Feb, 1820. 
Ensign Skinner, from h, p. 45 F. Ens. 
vice Martin, cancelled do. 
Troop. Q. Mast, Jackson, from h. p. 55 
Dr. Ensign, vice Mac Math, caneclled 


Lieut. Burke, from h. p. 45 F. oer 


-—— Stewart, Adj. do. 
Qua. Mast. Hogan, fm. h. Pp. u F. Ens. 
vice Nickson, cancelled do. 
Ensig n Maclean, fm. late 6 R, Vv. Bn. 

Ens, vice Fraser, cancelled 
Ist Nov. 1819. 


Qua. Mast, Sloane, from hp. 2W. I. 
R, Ensign, vice 1820. 
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Lieut. Lloyd, Capt. by purch. vice 
| 
General's Department. 
Store-keeper 
g 79 As. Store-Keeper Gen, J. Hare, pe 
Par 
Tho, B Parr, -Assist, Stor 
Keeper Gen, Gen. 
Amos Lister, Assist, Store-Keeper 
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Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, 
o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first colunn are made 
momet.r- 


andeight 
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Feb. |, Attach.),... 

Baro. | |wind.| Weather. | Baro] Weather. 
42) 1S. W.|Dull, but M. /29.917/M. 40)|s. Dull and co. 
43 § fair. 16{ E. 58] 415 !brisk fair. 

-504|M. 42). 1N. W./Fair, but i7{ M. 285) .712)M. 42'S. Very cold 
41 $|mod |dull. E. 41] .751lk. 40) |brisk some sunsh 
358 W./ Frost morn, 18{ M. 27] .763)M. 39. W.)Pair, very 
M. 57 | Dull morn. 19 { M, 253) +965) SOUR, Keen frost, 
40 {high sunsh. day. 58) imod |sunshine. 
.552|M. E. Dull, but 264, 357 L/S. E. |Sleet m 
24354 Whe Oe Ss. ain morn. The 37 M, E. Sleet 
O15 M. S. Cble. |Dull but. 
-447/E. 49 thigh EK. 3 -657/E. 59) |lmod fair, 
49 |high 58] 405 lmod night.’ 
526M. 49  |Fair, cold M. 25 .355)M. N. E. |Frost, with 
554K. thigh jafternoon. KE. 50] 56) |high |snow. 
588] M. N cold 25 { M. .644)M. N. E.|Keen frost, 
brisk jafternoon. & 353 thigh jsh il, 
Sct S. W. |Dull morn. 26{ M. 25 -999|M, Cble. 
.705|M. 45) W.|Dull, but 28{ M. 225/29.840/M. 28) /Cble. |Fair, but 
. Ss. 2 . 58 N. Ww. 
41 |Mild, sunsh. 294 37 | 36S |nigh frast. 
944]M. 41\|S. W. |Dull, but 
415) brisk ifair. Quantity of rain, 1,216, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Witu the exception of a heavy fall of rain on the 22d February, the weather has 
been dry since our last. Easterly winds have been frequent, and the Thermometer 
has ranged between 27% and 45° Fahrenheit at nine in the morning. The sowing of 
spring wheat and beans has met with little interruption. The sowing of beans com- 
menced about the 18th in the lower districts, and that operation is now nearly over. 
The soil is in excellent condition for receiving the oat omy on a dry bed, but little of 
that grain has hitherto been committed to the soil. On light lands the sowing of oats 
will be delayed for some weeks for the sake of the straw, which is always short when sown 
early. Young wheat has not made much progress since our last; on fallow grounds in 
exposed situations the plants have suffered a little by the spring frosts; in general, how- 
ever, the appearance is still flattering, and early sown wheat is exactly in that state of 
forwardness which promises a vigorous growth in the summer months. The coronal 
roots, which afford nourishment to the plants till they arrive at maturity, are just be- 
ginning to form. It will be recollected that this process was over last season early in win- 
ter, and the roots were considerably exhausted by the action of the weather in the spri 
months, hence the yellow sickly appearance which wheat fields presented in June last. 

Clover plants in many instances have suffered partially by the frosts; on dry fixm 
land they are still safe. White turnips are entirely over. The yellow variety and the 
Ruta baga has for some time been the only resource, and it is acknowledged on all hands, 
that little profit will be realized this season by the feeders of sheep or cattle. 


The Spring markets have been well supplied with draught horses, which sold at high | 


prices. Grain of every description has advanced in price from 2s. to 4s. per boll since 
the middle of last month, which gives a slight stimulus to the languishing hopes and 
expiring energies of the farmer.—March 14. 


The Snow drop was in flower on the 16th February, exactly a month later than it 
came in flower last season, and tulips planted in October appeared above ground on the 
23d. It may be remarked, that all bulbous-rooted plants are a month or five weeks 
later than at this period last season, while aquatic and such herbaceous plants as have 
their roots near the surface, are only about five or six days later. The following table 


Rill show the state of forwardness in both seasons, and difference of their time of 
“1819. March 4. Ranunculus hederaceus, an aquatic, 1820. March 10. 
6. ‘Tussilago farfara, ‘ ih 


Charleton pease that were sown on nes February gave a braird on the 14th Marecls 
Perthshire, 14th March. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 


Boll] Prices. |Av. pr. Barley. case 


s. de iis. d,s, ds, 
Feb. 16] 380] 34 8 200 256/166 25 01166 190 

25) 476/510 386) 35 0 200 270166 2461170200 
March 1! 736/506 586] 35 5 }}20 026 6/17 0 25 0/170 200 
8) 2 380) 35 5 120025 6/17 0246 170200 
15! 417/54 0 400) 37 1 9200 26 6'17 0 25 O17 0 200 


Glasgow. 
1Dantaie. For.red.|British. Irish. | British. |/Foreign.| Scots. Stir. Mea.|| 140 Ibs.//280 
s & sis. & s. s. & dil s. 5. 
Feb. 16/36 38 O89 35/28 S56 6220] 18 249 || — — 24 0 2719 O 22 1119021 O52 55 
Feb. 23137 39 0130 «36152 58 226) 18 249 || — — 26 0 28120 O 55 
Mareh 1/37 39 0130 0180226) 18 24 || — — O 22 O21 55 
39 0/50 SR 18 240 |] — — 25 0 O 20021 4/57 5s 
15137 39 0130 56152 SH 18 24.0 jl — — 125 O O 22 1200214157 58 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. Vatineal. 
Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | Beans.) 1920, 
1930, Bolls.| “Prices. | Av. pr. y | Boll, Per Pex. 
s dis & |s & djs. djs. 8. d, 
Feb. 456 | 50 0 56 0] 54 2 260/16 21 6/15 18 0) 14 14/16 6 17 2 
603 | 32 O 37 [20 256116 22 12 180) 12 176 2170179 1 2 
Mareh 3} 681 | 30 6 37 54 8 22 180) 13 18 0 98/17 6 18 5 
lol 538 | 50 6 37 54) 6 RO 2567 O15 14 19 0'|March G17 G6 185 1 2 
17} 348 0 38 6156 O 266/20 25 0115 18M 14 190) 13,18 6193 1 5 
Feb. 14] 60 20 28|54 3: 55 65} 
60 21 29125 3) 55 55] 1 
Mar, 6) 64 20 28/26 5 60 65)55 
Liverpool. 
Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease Flods. 
1820: | | | per qr. | per qr. | per qr Amer. Eng, |irish. 
2 196 Ib. 
Fedo. LS 310213293 5 4650] 44 54] 49°58 1146 47 | 32 
W610613 235 845 5 46 50] 44 54] 42 58-146 47143 47) 42052 51 
610615 23 £146 5 10] 58 40 | 44 54) 42 146 47/43 47) 2 42152 5) 
Mar. 78 6109135 23 11446 5 10) 58 40 | 44 54] 45 GO 47- 45/44 46152 42133 3527 5 
5 313 65 1114 6 5 10) 38 40] a4 54 | 42 GO 148 49)45 47152 42135 35°27 
All England aad Wales. Maritime Districts. 
Briey. Oatm. 
1820. | Rye. y Cate. Beans. Wht. | Rye. | Barley, | Oats, |Beans.| Peate! 
s ad dis, d s dfs djs dlls dls dls als. 
Fed. 5161 1140 2453 Ses 4] 44 8/16 7/25 fo “Gl Star 0 
129,64 1] 58 8 [53 1125 2] 44 5 7/25 56S 7/45 7 
19 50 6 [34 S25 44.11 17 5) 2410) 64 4/59 7153 22 55 2/45 2 
26, 65.10} 3810 155 S24 1) 44 9) 25 11)65 4)59 5) 54 O 42 11/42 7/48. } 
Mar. 4166 9140 6135 824 44 5 48 5/25 si59 11133 5 O42 9/47 7 


Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
15th February 1820. 


Wheat, 54s. 9d.—Rye, 36s. 5d-—Barley, 27s. 4d.—-Onts, 2 
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yes 9 8 2275141 5811 6 
10 8 March 34 64/1 1 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL PropuckE.—Sugars..—There has been a steady and increasing demand 
for Muscovades this week, and, although little variation in the prices can be stated, yet 
the general appearance of the market is much more favourable for an improvement of 
the trade. In refined sugars, the-sales have been limited, and the market is stated ra- 
ther heavy. Molasses have been in — request. Foreign sugars go off freely at im- 
proving prices. Coffee.—The coffee market has considerably improved, both in the de- 
mand and in the prices ; the request commenced ou Tuesday last, since which consider- 
able purchases have been made, St Domingo 118s. 6d. The demand by the grocers, for 
the home consumption of the country, has been considerable ; tr have taken ordinary 
and good ordinary Jamaica, the latter 116s. a 117s, The public sale of Wednesday went 
off with great briskness, generally 2s. a 3s. higher than by private contract. Cotton.— 
‘The cotton market continues heavy, and the India Company having declared a further 
quantity for sale on the 17th instant, has added to the general stagnation of the trade. 
‘The purchases last week consist of 300 Pernambucos, 164d. good, duty paid; 100 
Boweds, 11d. good, in bond ; 100 Surats, 63d. a 74d. ; 500 Bengals, Gd. a Gjd. Rum. 
~The market continues heavy, and the purchases of Jamaica descriptions are at prices 
a shade lower. Zea.—The Kast India sale commenced on Tuesday, the Congou and 
Bohea only are sold, the former much about the prices of last sale, the latter consider- 
ably higher. In Tobacco there is no alteration. Oi/s.—-The prices of oils are improv- 
ing, on account of the short supply. 


European Propuct.—Tallow.—Foreign tallows continue in general and extensive 
demand. A considerable advance has taken place since our last, and, from the scarcity, 
higher prices are confidently anticipated ; 65s. 6d. realized, and for arrival 59s. a 60s. 
The town market is to-day quoted 73s. which is 2s. higher than last week. JZemp and 
Flax are without variation. Brandy and Geneva still heavy———Mareh 10. 


British MANUFACTURES.—The ship Clydesdale, which sailed from Greenock on 
the 20th February for Calcutta, carried out with her upwards of 720,000 yards of cot- 
ton goods, besides a general cargo, consisting of spirits, stationery, iron, &c.; and the 
Ospray, which sailed from the Clyde on the same day for Buenos Ayres, carried out 
nearly 900,000 yards of cottons, besides a general cargo, consisting of cotton and linen 
threads, cotton hosiery, stationery, shoes, dec. 


Course of Exchaige, London, March 10.—Amsterdam, 12: 1. Ditto, at sight, 
11: 18 Rotterdam, 12: 2 Antwerp, 12: 3. Hamburgh, 36: 5. Altona, 
36: 6. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 20. Bourdeaux, 25: 50. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 152, Madrid, 343. Cadiz, 333. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 44}. 
Lisbon, 509. Oporto, 514. Rio Janeifo, 55}. Dublin, 10 percent. Cork, 10 
cent. 


Prices of Bullion per 0%—Foreign in bars, L. 3:17: 104. New dou 
L.3:16:6. New dollars, L. 0: 4:114. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 5: 14. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—-Guernsey or Jersey 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublin 
20s.—Hamburgh 15s. 9d.—Madeira 25s.—Jamaica 30s.——Greenland out 
and home 8g. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Feb. 15 to March 8, 1820. 


Feb. 15. | Feb. 24.|March 1.{|March 8. 
3 per cent. reduced, 685 68 69 _ 
3 per cent. consols, 68 68 68 683 
per cent. on — 
a Stoc 
Bonds, 1A pr. | 14 pr. | 15 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 3 pr- l 2 dis. dis. 2 dis. 
Consols for acct. ’ 68} 68 68 69 
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Geet Wit sect, 
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Lome Mire, 
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‘aghes, J, amd J. Clarke, 


J. W. Plant, and M. D. Lew 
London, 
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Jameson, J. 
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Peat. D. 
Pearson, J. Beeston, Rowdes, 
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E. Liverpooi, 
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4. 
Marts, S Wooster, carver and 
ciser 
J. Liverpond, merchant : 
Pesegrime, H. C. Hakim, Pembeckesbire, hop 
Phils, L. and J. Haigh Holbors, giasdesier 4 
Pers, T. Badhoor, Oadort, 
Patrek, T. C. Ausum 
Rutiedge, F. W. Laces Commmescal Bead, 
M. Eot Somehow, Rest, C. Court, merchant — 
W. J. Carke, and W. S. Liver 
‘a, Lameaster, vintner T. Bear Street, Leicester Pickés, whole 
Rocks: dsoc, J. Liverpool, merchant 
STomaes, Orkney, merch T. Nucuag*an. grucer 
ace, W. Malzom Rowers, J. Leeds, 
Edgeware Road, comkeeper Raseeth, W. Kec Laon Pamage, Red Looe Square, 
at. P. Delamere, anctioneer Riley, J. Leicester, grocer 
“er, M Cannon Street, St George's, carpes- Ritaom, J. Cariele, Gilow-chandier 
Sach, T. T. Ramedes, Cray, 
Sous, W. New Ruad, Commerce! Road, 
A. N Swuthan’s Lame, merchant 
Smad, shocker ‘ayer 
B. Rehridge and tim Serjeant. J. Greet Warmer Street, 
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Spence, T. Point, Essex, dealet 
stevenson, J. Broad Street, Bloomsbury, corn- 
chandler 
Skinner, J. Sharp's Buildings, Rosemary Lane, 
slopseller 
Stevens, J. Cherryinton, Cambridge, gardener 
Steward, C. wine merchant 
Shuttleworth, J. and T, Stevens, Torkington, 
dealers 
Savile, Smith, Stayley, Chester, cotton-spinner 
Shaw, J. Micklehurst, Chester, clothier 
T. S. and W. S. Button, Sunbury, and T. Adkin, 
Colchester, millers 
Thompson, J. Manchester, bookseller 
Taylor, T. Preston, grocer 
Thomas, B. B. Dock, beer brewer 
Tyler, J. Petworth, Sussex, spirit-merehant 
Tipping, T. Warrington, Lancaster, miller 
Todd, A, Catherine Street, Tower, merchant 
Turner, N. J. Tower Street, merchant 
Taylor, J. Moreton in Marsh, Gloucester, wine 
merchant 
Wilson, W. Rotherhithe, corn-f_ctor 


[March 


Watson, J. and J. Friday Street, warehousemen 
Wood, J. Nottingham, hosier 

J. Warton, Lancashire,‘ coal mer. 

chant 

Waters, J. East Lane, Bermondsey, victualler 
Warrel, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Whitley, J. Bingley, Yorkshire, worsted spinner 
Wire, i Colchester, grocer 

Walton, R. Wood Street, Cheapside, hosier 
Weile, W. P. Tooley Street, hat-manufacturer 
Wratnell, C. C. Lancaster, dealer in coals 
Want, J. Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, surgeon 
Winterbottom, J. Manchester, druggist 
Windeatt, R. Bridgetown, Devon, woollen manu- 

facturer 

Wornell, W. Downton, Wilts, linen-draper 
Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant 

Walker, J. jun. Asbridge, Somerset, brewer 
Western, J. Tenterden, Kent, printer 

Wilson, R. Vauxhall, linen-draper 

Williams, B. Birmingham, chemist 

Wilkinson, C, Wormwood Street, tea-dealer 
Williams, J. Crowland, Lincoln, grocer. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
February 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bute, W. Glasgow, wright and builder 

Cotton, S. Glasgow, china and earthenware mer- 
chant 

_ Cowan, W. Paislev, flesher and horse-dealer 

Dods, J. Edinburgh, wright and builder 

Douglas, J. Stirling, merchant : 

Ewing, Miller, and Co, Greenock, and Miller, 
Fergus, and Co. Newfoundland, merchants 

Glen, W. Armsheugh, cattle-dealer, &e. 

Gordon, J. Aberdeen, cooper and fish-curer 

Gray, A. Irvine, cloth-merchant 

Henderson, T. jun. Anstruther Easter, mer: 
chant 

Howie, J. and J. Irvine, merchants, spirit-dealers, 
shoemakers, &c. 

Lawrie, J. and G.and Co, Edinburgh, surgeons 
and druggists 

M‘Kellar, D. Greenock, merchant 

J. Waulkmiill Store, near Airdrie, mer- 
chant 

Plimpton and Co. Edinburgh, merchants 

Robertson, R. and Co. Greenock, spirit-dealers 
and umbrella manufacturers 

Robertson, W. Inverness, merchant 


o 


DIVIDENDS. 


Brodie, G. Leith, merchant; by J. Duncan, mer- 
chant there, 11th March. 

Carrie, J. Arbroath, merchant; by J. Walker, 
merchant there, 51st March. 

Henderson, T. and W. Edinburgh, merchants; 
Thomson, jun. merchant there, 15th 

arch. 

Johnston, late D. Glasgow, manufacturer; by J. 
Kerr, accountant there, 23d March. ‘ 

Mackay, D. Jedburgh, innkeeper ; by T. Caver- 
hill, merchant there, 18th March. 
M‘Alister and Bryson, Glasgow, merchants; by 
J. Ewing, merchant there, 15th March, 
Robertson, J. Leith, merchant; by M. Smillie. 
writer there, 26th March. 

Sim, G. M. and Co, Glasgow, merchants; by 
G. Stodart, merchant, Leith, 15th March. 

Stewart, J. Aberdeen, general agent; by J. Ewing, 
advocate there, 5d April. 

Watt, J. Aberdeen, flesher; by W, Bathgate, 
skinner there, 16th Mareh. 

Wright, P. Glasgow, manufacturer; by Wal- 

inshaw, Dow, and Walkinshaw, ram 

Street there, 5d April. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 1820. At Quebec, the lady of James 
Kerr, Esq. Judge of the Court of King’s 
Bencl., a son. 

15. At Gibraltar, the lady of Major 
Thomas Fyers, Royal Engineers, a son. 

19. At Boulogne, the lady of Hugh 
Rose, Esq. of Glastulich, a daughter. 

23. Lady Petre, a son. 

27. At Timpendean, Mrs Walker, a 
daughter. 
_ 28. At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs J. 
R. Skinner, a son. 


— The lady of G. A. Fullarton, Esq. of 


Fera Hill, Berks, a son. 

— At the Manse of Kinglassie, Mrs 
Cunnyngham, a son. 

31. The Marchioness of Sligo, a son 
and heir. “ 


31. The Viscountess Duncan, a son. 

Feb. 1. Mrs Patrick Robertson, Pitt 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— The Countess of Clonmell, twin 
daughters. 

3. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Robert Kirk, a 
son 
4. Mrs Forrest of Comiston, a daughter. 

— At Ayr, Mrs H. D. Boswell, a 
daughter. 

5. At Pendreech, Mrs Captain Mac- 
kenzie, a daughter. 

7- At Portobello, Mrs Douglas, Great 
King Street, a son. 


8. Mrs Terrot, Albany’ Street, Edin- 


burgh, a daughter. 

— At Milsington, Mrs Scott, a son- 

9. At Peebles, Mrs M*Gowan of Wink- 
son, ason. . 
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9, At the Union Hotel, St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Horrocks, a son. 

_— At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauc- 
hope, a daughter. 

13. In Constitution Street, Aberdeen, 
the lady of Captain Burns, of the 80th re- 
giment of foot, a daughter. 

17. At Island Bridge, near Dublin, the 
lady of Captain H. G. Jackson, a son. 

ig. At Newmains, Mrs David Syme, a 
dauzhter. 

— At Hilton, Mrs Pearson of Myre- 
cairnie, a daughter. 

19. Mrs Cathcart, Gayfield Square, E- 
dinburgh, a son. 

— Mrs Crosbie, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Lathrisk House, Fifeshire, the 
lady of William Johnston, Esq. of Lath- 
risk and Bavelaw, a son and heir. 

20. At Loanhead, the lady of the late 
Robert Riccalton, Esq. Surgeon, Royal 
Navy, a daughter. 

21. At Culloden, Mrs A. Gordon, a son. 

22. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
Ogilvie, Esq. younger of Chesters, a daugh- 
ter. 

23. Mrs James Borthwick, Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— Mrs John Wardrop, 103, George 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

25. Mrs Charles Tawse, Gayfield Square, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs Stevenson, Al- 
bany Street, a daughter. 

28. At Reading, Berks, the lady of 
ae Colonel Wemyss, a son and 

clr, 

— At Deal, the lady of Captain M‘Cul- 
loch, of his Majesty’s ship Severn, a son. 

March 1. At Teviot Bank, the Honoura- 
ble Mrs Elliott, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Alexan- 
der Norman Macleod, Esq. of Harris, a 
daughter. 

5. The lady ‘of Major-General the Ho- 
nourable Alexander Duff, a daughter. 

‘ — At Ladyland, Mrs Cochran, a daugh- 

10. At Paisley, the lady of Captain 
Tronson, 13th regiment, a son. 

Lutely, At London, the Countess of 
Cowper, a daughter. 

At the house of Viscountess Nelson, Ex- 
mouth, the lady of T. Nesbitt, Esq. R.N. a 
son and heir. 

At the house of her father, Lieutenant- 
General M‘Leod, St James’s Park, Lon-. 
don, Lady Gardiner, a son. 

At Madras, the lady of Lieutenant D. H.- 

ackenzie, of the artillery, a daughter. 

At Madras, the lady of A. Mackenzie, 
Surgeon of his Majesty’s 69th. regi- 
ment, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 23, 1819. At Caloutta, Henry. 
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Manning, jun. of the Civil Service, Esq. to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Lieutenant.Ge- 
neral Russell, of the Bengal Establishment. 
| Nov. 1. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 

Major Huxley, of the 70th regiment, to 
Jessie, eldest daughter of Thomas Scott, 
Ksq. Paymaster of the said regiment. 

Jan. 24, 1820. At Kinghorn, Lieuten- 
ant James Nairne, R. N. to Miss Sophia 
Sprunt, daughter of Mr James Sprunt, ma. 
nufacturer there. 

25. At Plocktown, Lochalsh, Donald 
Matheson, Esq. of Achnadarroch, to Mary, 
daughter of Mr Duncan M‘Rae, late of 
Convhra. 

31. At Glasgow, Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 
of Springbank, parish of Avondale, to Miss 
Nancy Paterson, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr William Paterson of Oldhill. 

— At Dumfries, Benjamin Nicholson, 
Esq. surgeon, to Miss Mergaret M*Gowan. 

— Mr James Stark, printer in Glasgow, 
to Maria, seventh daughter of the late 
George Kinloch, Esq. Stonehaven. 

— At Prestonhall, near Cupar Fife, 
Captain Allan Briggs, of the Elizabeth of 
Kirkaldy, to Miss Swan, daughter of the 
late John Swan, Esq. of Prestonhall. 

Feb. 1. Captain John Grant, 72d regi- 
ment, to Miss Jane Gordon, second daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John Gordon, minister 
of Cabrach. 

2. At Glennan, Neil Campbell, Esq. to 
Matilda, daughter of Duncan M‘Dougall, 
Esq. of Ardinhive. 

&. At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, the Earl of Uxbridge, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, to Eleanora, second 
daughter of the late John Campbell, Esq, 
of Shawfield, having been previously mar 
ried, on the 5th of August last, at Altyre, 
in Scotland, the seat of her brother-in-law, 
Sir W. G. Cumming, Bart. 

— At Woodlands, near Dumfries, Mr 
John Walke:, of London, merchant, to 
Jessie, eldest daughter of the late John 
Johnston, Esq. of St ‘Thomas’s in the East, 
Jamaica. 

— At Inverness, John M‘Lennan, Esq. 
of the colony of Berbice, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Angus 
Bethune, minister of Alness. 

9. At Devonbank, the Rev. William 
Brash, Glaszow, to Miss Jane Dick, young-. 
est daughter of James Dick, Esq. of De- 
vonbank. 

10. At Edinburgh, Major-General Hen- 
ry Elliot, Colonel of the 5th Veteran Bat- 
talion, to Mrs Pringle of Rosebank. 

At Hampstead, John Loch, 
to Rubinia Marion Cullen, youngest daugh- 
ter of Archibald Cullen, Esq. one of his 
Majesty's Counsel. 

— W. G. Macknight, Esq. of Green 
Castle, Jamaica, to Eliza, youngest daugh-. 
ter of T. Manners, Esq. of the Crescent, 
Minori 
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17. At Midmar Castle, G. R. Nuttall, 
M. D. of London, to Marion, third daugh- 
ter of James Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar. 

-— At Kensington Church, Anthony 
Macdonald, Esq. of Lochgarry, to Miss 
Macdonald, of the Grange, Brompton. 

18. At St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Captain Charles S. J. Hawtayne, R. N. to 
Anne, second daughter of the late Charles 
Hope, Esq. Cemmissioner of the Navy. 

21. Frederick W. Campbell, Esq. of 
Barbreck, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Sir Edward Winnington, Bart. of Stanford 
Court, Worcestershire. 

22. At Edinburgh, Robert Hartshorn 
Barber, of Hayton Castle, in the county 
of Nottingham, Esq. barrister at law, to 
Sarah, only daughter of Samuel Words- 
worth, of Nottingham Place, Esq. 

_ = At Pinkston, James Harvey, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow, to Mary, second daughter 
of John Gourlay, Esq. of Cowlairs. 

29. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant D. Mac- 
Farlane, late of the rifle brigade, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of John Drummond. Esq. 

— At Bonnington, Sir Charles Macdo- 
nald Lockhart, of Lee and Carnwath, Bart. 
to Emilia Olivia, eldest surviving dangh- 
ter of the deceased Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Lockhart Ross, of Balnagown, Bart. 

March 1. Lieutenant-Colonel Colquhoun 
Grant, Forres, to Miss Margaret Brodie, 
second daughter of James Brodie of Bro- 
die, Esq. 

-— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alexander 
Cushnie, Strachan, to Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Alexander Robertson, mi- 
nister of Coull. 

2. At Edinburgh, Major Balmain, of 
the Honourable East India Company's 
service, to Jane, third daughter of the 


late Forrest Dewar, Esq 


_ &. At Straloch, Aberdeenshire, H. George 
Leslie, Esq. of Denlugas, to Mrs William 
Brebner. 

6. At Edinburgh, James Cross, Esq. St 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Barbara, third 
daughter of Mr Laidlaw, Johnston's Place, 
Stockbridge. 

7. At Scotscraig house, Captain Hugh 
Lyon Playfair, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service, to Jane, young- 
est daughter of William Dalgleish, Esq, of 


Taig. 

8. At Edinburgh, Captain M‘Queen, of 
the _Honourable East India Company's 
service, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
deceased John Moir, Esq. of Hillfoot. 


10. Captain Robert Anderson, 91st re. 


giment, to Charlotte Erskine, eldest daugh- , 


ter of the late J. P. Wade, M.D. of 
Honourable East India Company's ser- 
Lately. At Madras, C. M. Bus ° 
of the Honourable Company's mith 
vice, to Mary Catherine, eldest Vaughter of 
the late Colonel Andrew M‘Cally. | 


At Paddington, WilMam Lushing, 
of Paddington, to Miss West, 
of the late Captain H. West, Royal 

avy. 

DEATHS. 

May 3, 1819. At the island of Banca, 
Mr Francis Buchan Fraser, merchant in 
Calcutta, youngest son of Mr William Fra. 
ser, senior, merchant tailor, High Street, 
Edinburgh. 

28. At Lodiana, Nepaul country, John 
Balfour, Esq. surgeon in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company. 

June 6. At Gyah, in Bengal, Major 
Colin Campbell, of the 4th regiment native 
infantry ; and on the 8th, two days after, 
Mrs Campbell, his widow. 

12. At Calcutta, Major Peter Lewis 
Grant, 12th native infantry, Acting Town 
and Fort Major of Fort William, Bengal ; 
and on the 2d of September follow- 
ing, Aune, his wife, daughter of George 
Pei Esq. of Grosvenor Square, Lon- 

on. 

30. Aged 28, William Gerard, Isq. of 
Midstrath, surgeon to the Political Mission 
at Lahore, Bengal Establishment, second 
son of the late George Gerard, Esq. young- 
er of Midstrath. : 

July 25. At Furrackabad, Fast Indies, 
Wm. Rennell, Esq. Collector of Govern- 
ment Customs at that station, and young- 
est son of Major Rennell. 

August 8..The Hon. Colonel J. A. Ban- 
Governor of Prince of Wales's Is- 

17. At Fort William, in the East Indies, 
Hugh Murray, Esq. nger of Rose- 
mount, in the county of Ross. 

31. At Madras, the Rev. J. Mouseley, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Madras. 

September 18. Near Aidelabad, on the 
route from Nagpoor to Hyderabad, Major 
P. G. Blair, of the artillery. He was cut 
off by the fatal epidemic. 

19. At Calcutta, Arthur J. Macan, 


Esq. 

“October 22. At Kin , Jamaica, of 
the yellow fever, Mr Edward Richardson, 
aged 16 years, son of the late Gabriel 
Richardson, Esq. of Dumfries. 

Nov. 1. At Antigua, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Ramsay, Governor of that island; and 
on the 18th, Lieutenant-Colonel Kirby, his 
successor, Commander in Chief. 

8. At Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, John 
Owen, Esq. Major in the 61st regiment. 

1l. At sea, on board the Salisbury, 
Rear-Admiral Donald Campbell. 

17. (O. S.) At Kagul, near Moscow, 
Mrs Margaret Lawson, aged 47, wife of 
Mr Alexander Rodger, factor to his Excel- 
lency Count Romanzoff. 
14. At Trinidad, 

q- formerly Secretary to the Govern 
that island. 
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14. At Port Antonio, Jamatca, fn the 
rime of life, Dr ‘Thomas Reid, eldest son 
of the late Mr Robert Reid, land surveyor, 
Perth; a young gendeman universally es- 
teemed, and sincerely lamented, 

Jan. 1, 1820. At Demerara, Milliken 
Craig, Esq. of Ballewan, late Commander 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

9, In Charlestown, North America, Mrs 
Starr Barrett, after fully completing one 
hundred and twenty years of an active 
and various life. This venerable lady 
was born in the year 1699 of the Chris- 
tian era, and 1078 (solar calculation) 
of the Hegira of the Mahomedans, about 
a year before the death of Charles II. 
King of Spain—to which country her fa- 
mily had emigrated at an early period of 
her life. She was born in one of the Bar- 
bary States, which could not be ascertained 
by the writer, but it is supposed under the 
Empire of Morocco. Peter I. was then 
Czar of Muscovy—a title now enlarged to 
that of Emperor of all the Russias ; Fre- 
derick Augustus was King of Poland ; 
Charles XII. was King of Sweden ; Fre- 
derick 1V. (son to Christian V.) was King 
of Denmark; William IIL. King of Eng- 
land; Peter 1V. King of Portugal; and 
Louis XV. King of France. 

10. At Stirling, John M*Gibbon, Esq. 
of Southlodge, who for 56 years discharged 
the duties of Town Clerk of that burgh, 
and for 34 years those of Sheriff Substitute 
of the county. Such was the estimation in 
which Mr M‘Gibbon was held, that the 
Magistrates and Town Council ordered the 
lstablished Churches of the town to be 
hung with mourning, for five weeks after 
his interment ; they also voted that a mo- 
nument should be erected to his memory 
in the West Church, in one of the niches 
appropriated to those who have rendered 
great and essential services to their native 
place. 

12. At Quebec, William Scott, Esq. 
younger of Wooll. ee 

13. In the 82d year of his age, Mr John 
Thomson, parish schoolmaster, Muthil. 
He was much esteemed for his social and 
affectionate manners; was an excellent 
classical scholar, and upwards of 66 years 
4 public teacher of youth. 

— At Paisley, Mr Andrew Wright, 
oe in the 65th year of his 


14. At St Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr Henry 
David Hill, Professor of Greek in that 
University, much and justly regretted. 

— At Docraw, in the parish of Beith, 
Lieut. Wm. Leavach, of the 21st Royal 
British Fusileers. 

- At Jedburgh, at an advanced 
Mrs Eliot, Harwood, 
At Lingen; in Westphalia, James 
Macrae, Esq. late of Holmains. 


— At Nether House, Lesmahagow, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Nasmyth, late of 
7th West India 

17. Mr Philip T. Meyer, the eminent 
Composer and Professor of the Harp, in 
the 88th year of his age. He is mi 2068 
to have been the first person who introduced 
the pedal harp into this country, in the 
year 1776. 

18. At Belwood, John Young, Esq. late 
of London. 

21. At Moyhall, Sir Hneas Mackintosh, 
of Mackintosh, Bart. Captain of Clanchat~ 
tan, in the 69th year of his age. He was 
a gentleman of the greatest worth. Du- 
ring the late distressing period, he gave w 
to a great proportion of his tenants a fi 
third of their rents, for three successive 
years, and enabled farther such of them 
as had particularly suffered from the seve- 
rity of the seasons, to re-stock their farms 
with sheep and cattle. His funeral was at- 
tended by upwards of forty carriages of all 
descriptions, and a large concourse of com- 
mon people, both on foot and horseback. 


Six of the family servants in deep mourn- 


ing, and three pipers, playing the Clan’s 
lament, &c. preceded the hearse and six 
horses, which was followed by the family 
chariot and four, empty, and three mourn- 


ing carriages, containing the more im-. 
mediate connections of the deceased. 


— At Kirkcudbright, inthe 86th year of 
his age, and 50th of his ministry, the Rev 
Dr Robert Muter, one of the Deans of the 
Chapel Royal, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his late Majesty. 

Pe At Arbroath, John Spink, Esq. aged 


22. At Glasgow, John Black, Esq. of 
Claremont. 

2%. Prince Charles of Schonditch Caro- 
lath, in the 35th year of his age, after a 

inful illness of many years.” 

— At Househill, Mrs Dunlop, wife of 
Colonel Dunlop of Househill. 

_— At Bathgate, the Rev. Patrick Con- 
nel, minister of the Associate Congregation 
there, in the 55th year of his age, and 33d 
of his ministry. 

24. On board the Castle Huntly East 
Indiaman, for Bengal, James, eldest son 
of James Hay, writer to the signet. 

— At Naples, Cardinal Caracciolo, 
Bishop of Palestine. Diegna Ignatius 
Caracciolo was born on the 16th of July 
1759, at Martin. Having entered the Pre- 
lacy, he followed nee Pius the Sixth inte 
France, and was with that Pontiff when he 
died at Valencia. It was in honour of his 
attachment to the Head of the Church that 
Pius Vil. made him a Cardinal, on the 
T1th of Atigust 1800. This was the first 
hat given by the present Po 

25. At Mire Brodie, widow of the 
Rev. John Brodie, late minister of Kin- 


loch. 
— At Richmond, Miss Maria Dundas, 
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26. At Royston, Herts, in his 76th year, 
Mr Henry Andrews, the editor of ** Moore's 
Almanack.”. He was an able astronomer, 
and was for many years engaged by the 
Board of Longitude to compute * The 
Nautical Ephemeris.”’ 

— Viscountess Gormanston, of Gorman. 
ston Castle, county of Meath. 

— At Dumfiies, Gabriel Richardson, 
Esq. late Provost of that burgh. 

— At Charlotte Street, Gluszow, Agnes 
Buchanan, relict of James Fisher, late far- 
meat Craigend of Campsie, aged 83. Her 
husband died 25th Dee. 1806, aged 75. 
They were married 52 years, and it is sin- 
gular, that during that period no death till 
the husband’s occurred in their house 3 and 
there were 15 persons on an average lived 
in the family with them. They had 87 
descendants, of whom 50 are still alive. 
Their memory will be long respected. 

— At Springfield, near Forres, Niel 
Currie, Esq. of Springfield, late surgeon in 
the 78th reg:ment. 

27. At Dumfries, in the 80th year of 
her age, Mrs Janet Macintyre. 

— At Mundie, parish of Aberdalgie, 
the Rev. David Meliss, M. D. 

— At Tranent, the Rev. Robert Shirreff, 
in the G6th year of his age, and 42d of his 
ministry. 

— At his seat, Trelowarren, Cornwall, 
Sir Vyall Vyvian, Bart. 

28. At Edinburgh, after a few days ill- 
ness, Mrs Hathorn of Castlewigg. 

— At the manse of Cleish, Miss Eliza- 
beth Darling. 

— At Edinburgh, Christian, youngest 
daughter of Mr Alexander Greig, W. S. 

— At Ord, near Berwick, Mr George 
Laing, farmer. 

— At his house, Fyfe Place, Donald 
M‘Laine, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

29. At Sunning Hill, Berks, Miss Grace 
Campbell, daughter of the late Robert 
Campbell of Monzie, Esq. 

— Athis house, George’s Square, Edin- 
burgh, David Blair, sq. merchant. 

-— At Carlisle, of apoplexy, Isabella, 
wife of Mr Jeremiah Jollie, printer, aged 
36 years, 

30, At London, John Latouche, Esq. 
one of the Representatives in Parliament 
for the county of Leitrim. 

-— At Ord, Alex. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Ord, aged 66. 

$1. At Camberwell, on the day he com- 
ean his 98th year, the Hon. Colonel 

eter Frye, Judge of the Superior Court 
¢ Massachusetts, previous to the Revolu- 

on. 

— At Edinburgh, Licutenant-General 
William Robertson of Lude. 

— At Paris, Robert Alexander, second 
son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Leith, G. C. B. | 

Feb. 1, At her house of Hermitage, 
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Miss Stair Primerose, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Arch. Primerose, Bart. of 
Dunipace. 

1. At Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, 
Mr Robert Horsburgh. 

— At Perth, Widow M‘Lean, whose 
maiden name was Elspet M‘Greyor, aged 
102 years, and three months. She retain. 
ed her faculties to the last, and was never 
confined to bed before the beginning of 
the late storm. Although infirm, she 
had the complete enjoyment of sight, and 
never required the use of spectacles. Her 
husband was many years a tenant on the 
estate of Breadalbane, and she herself was 
a servant at an inn at Killin, in the year 
1745, when Prince Charles was there, with 
whom she shook hands, and often boasted 
of the honour. She has left a son living, 
aged 72 years, and had a daughter, who 
died last midsummer, aged 70. 

2. At Berwick, James Hogarth, [sq. 
aged 76, deeply regretted. 

— At his house, in York Place, London, 
Joseph Madocks, Esq. of an inflammation 
in his chest. This gentleman (who was 
well known in the gay world some years 
since, as the ** gayest of the gay,”” he be- 
ing the life of every circle) died so sudden. 
ly as to preclude the last offices of his 
nearest friends. It is said that he was ac- 
tually sitting up in his bed at thetime. It 
was only a few days since he was walking 
among his friends in St James’s Street. 
Mr Madocks was the first amateur actor 
of his day. His performance of Falstaff 
was truly excellent. He was long the con- 
vivial companion of Frank North, after- 
wards Kar) of Guilford. 

— At Ardfreck, in the Isle of Sky, Mrs 
Macleod, Dowager of Talisker, at the ad- 
vanced age of 91. This excellent and ac- 
complished lady had passed the earlier 
years of her life in the politest circles of 
society in Kurope ; her husband, the late 
Colonel Macleod, having risen to high rank 
and deserved. estimation in the service of 
the States General of Holland. In the se 
clusion of a country life in one of the re- 
motest of the British isles, their hospitable 
mansion became, for many years, the re- 
sort of their numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, who flocked from all parts of the 
world to visit them in their delightful re- 
tirement. On the Colonel’s death, in the 
year 1798, she retired to her jointure house, 
where she passed her disconsolate wilow- 
hood, an eminent example of female worth 
and dignity to her sex, in the duties of 
fervent Christian devotion and extensive 
charity. Throughout the whole of her 
useful life she was uniformly distinguish 
by the elegance of her manners, by 
unaffected ardour of her piety, and by her 
kind concern for the temporal and spirit 
interests of those within the sphere of her 
active beneficence. Few have ever been 
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able, by the prudentmanagement of a limit- 
ed income. to do more general good to the 
or and needy. 

8. At Irvine, the Rev. James Hendersen, 
minister of Irvine. 

— At Edinburgh, Gideon Duncan, Esq. 
Assistant Commissary-Gencral. 

4. At Manley, Devonshire, Mrs Man- 
ley, of Manley. 

— At Queensferry, William Mackenzie 
Ilenderson, in the 2Ist year of his age, son 
of the Rev. John Henderson, minister of 
that parish. 

— At St Andrew’s, the Rev. Wm. 
Richard, aged 79. 

— At Blithfield, in Staffordshire, Louisa 
Lady Bagot, relict of the late, and mother 
of the present, Lord Bagot. 

5. At Dublin, suddenly, in an apoplec- 
tic fit, Peter Digges La Touche, Esq. 

6. At Kdinburgh, Mr Robert Alison, 
bookbinder there. 

7. Atthe Garland, near Kilbagie, Mr 
John M‘Leay, in the 74th year of his age, 
much and justly regretted. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Scrym- 
geour, eldest son of Henry Scrymgeour 
Wedderburn of Wedderburn and Birk- 
hill, Esq. 

& At London, the Right Hon. Sir Vi- 
cary Gibbs, late Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

10. At Paxton House, George Home, 
Esq. of Wedderburn. 

— At Berlin, the Princess Ann Eliza- 
beth Louisa, relict of his Royal Highness 
Prince Ferdinand of Prussia: 

Il. At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Haweis, 
LL.D. M.D. Rector of All Saints, Ald- 
winkle, Notts, Chaplain and principal trus- 
tee to the late Countess of Huntingdon, 
founder of the London Missionary Society, 
and Father of the Missions to the South 
Sea Islands, 

m,. At St Andrews, David Todd, sen. 

‘sq. 

— At Rothesay, in his 83d year, John 
Blain, Esq. late Collector of the Customs 
there, Sheriff-substitute of the county of 
Bute, and Commissary of the Isles, &c. 

12. At Burntsfield Links, Martha S. 
Simpson, eldest daughter of John Simp- 
son, late Captain in the 27th foot. 

_ 13. At Annat Lodge, near Perth, Lieut. 
General Robert Stuart of Rait, of his Ma- 
jesty's army in India, and also a Lieut.- 
General in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 

— At Edinburgh, Jane, the youngest 
daughter of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Port- 
Mere, P.C.8. 

l4. At Leith, Charles Gordon, Esq, late 
Collector of Excise, Kelso. 

— Suddenly, near Kilsyth, on his way 

n Glasgow to Edinburgh, Mr John 
shipowner, Leith. 

At Rosehill, Totteridge, Hertford. 
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shire, in his 98th year, General the Hon, 
Sir Alexander Maitland, of Clifton, Bart. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mr William Bell, 
merchant, Nicolson Street. 

— At Hillhouse, very suddenly, Wil- 
liam M‘Kirrel, Esq. of Hillhouse. 

— At Dublin, Leonard M‘Nally, Esq. 
of the Irish Bar. He bccame seriously in- 
disposed on the Saturday preceding—his 
malady increased, and baffied all medical 
skill, until it terminated in his death, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday. 
He was in the 68th year of his age, and 
was called to the Irish bar in 1776. 

16. At London, the Right Honourable 
Lady Mary Henrietta Erskine, sister to the 
Karl of Rosslyn. 

— At Leitchestown, near Fochabers, 
Georgina, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
George Gordon. 

— At Brighton, Major-General John 
Lindsay. 

17. At Orchard House, Paisley, Henry 
Bowie, Esq. of Mauntblow, aged 75. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mr James Meuros, 
bookseller. 

18. At Edinburgh, George Kincaid, Esq. 
second son of the late John Kincaid, Esq. 
of Kincaid. 

— Sir David Dundas, G.C.B. Governor 
of the Royal Military College, Chelsea. 

— At the house of her father-in-law, 
Sir Wathen Waller, Bart. the Honourable 
Marianne Curzon, only daughter of the 
Right Honourable Baroness Howe. 

19. At Stirling, Mr George Taylor, 
merchant. 

— At her house, Hill Street, Mrs 
Joanna Hamilton, relict of the late Ed- 
watd M‘Cormick, Esq. advocate, Sheriff- 
depute of Ayrshire, and Solicitor of Teinds 
for Scotland. 

— At Largo, Archibald Goodsir, Esq. 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, and late Surgeon in 
the Fifeshire regiment of militia. 

21. At Ayr, Mr Henry Cowan, jun. 
writer and banker. 

— The Rev. Dr George Lawson, of the 
Associate congregation of Selkirk, in the 
7ist year of his age, and 49th of his mi- 
nistry, and after having been 33 years Pro- 
fessor of Divinity to the church with which 
he was connected. 

22. At Melville House, the Right Hon. 
Alexander Earl of Leven and Melville, 
aged 70 years. His Lordship succeeded 
his father in 1802. He married, in the 
year 1784, Jane, the late Countess, only 


daughter of John Thornton, Esq. of Clap- . 


ham, in Surrey, and has left five sons and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, Vise 
count Balgonie, inherits the family titles 
and estates. The late Earl of Leven and 
Melville was Comptroller-General of the 
Customs for Scotland, and one of the Trus- 


tees for Manufactures, &c. Amongst the 
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ublic charities of this city, with which his 
Lordship was officially connected, were the 
Lying-in- Hospital, the House of Industry, 
the Society for the Industrious Blind, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, and the Bible 
Society. 

2%. At Daventry, Northamptonshire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Rattray, late of 
the 63d regiment of foot. 

— At Dunkeld, Mr John Proudfoot, 

cd 79 years. 
or David Paterson, Esq. banker and 
insurance broker in Edinburgh. 

— At Perth, Mr Thomas Wishart, 
wood-merchant. 

— At Kinfauns Castle, Mrs Johnston, 
widow of the late Major Johnston, 61st 
regiment of foot, and mother of the Right 
Honourable Lady Gray, aged 89 years. 

— At Mr M‘Kean’s, Union Place, Glas- 
gow, Miss Eliza Cook, of Newton Hall, 
Northumberland. 

25. At Glasgow, Mrs Coats of Baillies- 
ton. 

— At Fdinburgh, Miss Mary Camp- 
bell, third daughter of Lord Succoth.. 

26. At Montrose, in the 60th year of 
his age, Captain David Valentine, of his 
Majesty’s navy, much and justly regretted. 
Captain Valentine was an officer of a truly 
_ gallant spirit, and was ever ready to ex- 

ose his life at the call of his country or of 
Semen, when an opportunity offered of 
serving the cause of either. 

— James Watt, Esq. many years in 
the service of ‘the Hon. East India Com- 
any. 

27. At Torr House, in the prime of 
life, David Irving, Esq. surgeon. 

28. At Grange, Miss Ann Lauder, 
eldest daughter of the deceased Sir Andrew 
Lauder of Fountainhall, Bart. 

— At Knock, Banffshire, Alexander 
Stronach, Esq. universally respected and 
lamented. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Martin, 
late bookseller there, aged 78. 

'— At Aberdeen, aged 71, Mrs Niven 
of Thornton. 

29. At Hillhousefield House, Mrs Iso. 
bel Hamilton, widow of the deceased Mr 
Alexander Brown, merchant in Edin. 
burgh. 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Dunn, mi- 
nister of the Independent church there. 

— At Kirkaldy, James Cruikshank 
Mylne, youngest son of Major Mylne, 
79th regiment. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, Miss Hay. 

— At Leith, Mrs Hart, widow of Mr 
Thomas Hart, merchant there. 

— At Peckham, Mr William Stuart, 
late of the Cudbear Company, Westmin- 
eter. 


[March 1990, 


1. At Dumfties, James Graham, Esq. 
of Furthhead, late writer in Dumfries. 

— Mrs Kathrine Burd, wife of Robert 
Dick, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, the infant daughter 
of George Wauchope, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Gardiner, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Janes 
Gardiner, royal marines. 

2. At Musselburgh, Mrs Guild, aged 
73, much and justly regretted. 

— At Perth, of pulmonary consump. 
tion, the Rev. Andrew Ramsay, preacher 
of the gospel, aged 27 years. 

_3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig of Lethan. 


4. Mrs Sanderson, aged 89, relict of Mr 
Thomas Sanderson, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Grace Brown, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Andrew 
Brown, R. N. of Johnstonburn. 

5» At Stranraer, Miss Agnes Campbell 
of Aires. 

Lately. At Hampstead, the Hon. John 
Dimsdale, Baron of the Russian empire, 
in the 73d year of his age. 

— Major David Carstairs, of the éth 
regiment of native infantry, after one day's 
illness, of cholera morbus, at Cannatore, 
near Madras, whither he was journcying 
to embark for England. 

At Louth, aged 97, Mr Edward Blyth, 
for many years a very eminent grazicr and 
dealer in stock, and an extensive woul- 
merchant, of which article he has been 
known to purchase 100,000 tons in one 
year. 

At Maismore, near Gloucester, Jolin 
Rogers, at the advanced age of 107 years. 
He had lived in five reigns, and enjoyed 
good bodily health till within about a year 
of his death. : 

At Angus, in France, in the 17th year 
of her age,.of the small-pox, Georgiana 
Clephane Brooke, eldest daughter of Sir 
Joseph Brooke, Bart. 

At Bath, in her 86th year, the relict of 
Dean Ogle, and mother of the late Mrs KR. 
B. Sheridan. 

At his house in Great George Strect, 
Westminster, John Hosier, Esq. in his 
67th year. 

At Aird, Isle of Skye, Mrs Macdonald, 
widow of Captain Charles Macdonald. — 

Qn board his Majesty’s ship Sapphire, 
in the West Indies, in December last, Mr 
Andrew Hutchison, surgeon, second son of 
Mr Andrew Hutchison, Town Clerk of 
Burntisland. 

At Nagpore, Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Munt, C. B. of the 6th Light Cavalry. — 

_ At Negapatam, Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant Archibald Rankin, 2d Battalion 25¢ 
Regiment. 
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